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ALL over the States of the Union passers-by may read the appeal of 
the Navy Department for men for the United States fleet. One 
hundred and fifty thousand huge coloured posters, with a picture of 
the battleship Kearsarge, the heroic figure of a well-fed and contented 
sailor, and details as to pay and pension, have been placed in con- 
spicuous places to advertise the fact that the urgent need of the 
navy is enlisted men, men for the lower deck. As great need exists 
for men for the quarterdeck. In his last report to Congress the 
Secretary of the Navy declared : 

The need of line officers for sea duty becomes steadily more pressing, and in 
case it should be necessary to man all the vessels of our present fleet the required 
number is not available, As with the officers so with the enlisted men. The ships 
of the navy have been greatly increased in number, but commensurate steps bave 
not been taken to provide the necessary crews for them. 
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Of all the great navies, the American has the smallest number of 
officers and men. For years past the requirements have been brought 
before Congress, but no effective action has been taken to meet the 
demands. The result is the present serious manning difficulty. 

Fifteen years ago the naval position of the United States was 
not unusual. It was that of a country with plenty of men suitable 
for training as sailors, but few ships in which to put them and 
practically no facilities for building more. Now the American people 
have ships, and in a year or two will have more, a navy comparable 
with that of Germany, so greatly have the shipbuilding resources been 
developed in the interval; but the cry is for crews. The impasse is 
the natural outcome of the unprecedented industrial development 
of the past ten or fifteen years, which, while it has enabled the United 
States to build men-of-war not excelled by any navy in the world, 
has alse found highly paid employment for the male population. 
As to officers, in a new country, without an aristocracy or masses of 
inherited wealth, where it is every man’s ambition to accumulate a 
large fortune, the poor pay of the defensive service, eked out with 
patriotic devotion, counts for little compared with the more abundant 
rewards of the counting-house and mart. No indefinite charm such 
as invests an honour bestowed by the representative of a royal house 
of long lineage surrounds rewards. The justice of their bestowal 
may be discussed by politicians in a party spirit, may become the 
subject of undignified newspaper controversy, and in any case they 
come from a fount which is political and changing. One administra- 
tion’s smile may result in its successor’s frown. 

Another cause of the present crisis is that public opinion has 
demanded the men-of-war, the ships of steel, but has been oblivious 
until recently to the fact that a big navy requires also trained men of 
flesh and blood. The same difficulty in varying degree is experienced 
almost all the world over, but there are special reasons operating on the 
American continent. The most important has been the objection of 
voters of a conservative frame of mind to any action which will increase 
the defence force always under arms, the standing naval and military 
army, withdrawing from remunerative employment a large body of 
citizens and throwing on the nation the heavy cost of their mainten- 
ance. These old-fashioned politicians have sought to save the country 
from the burden of militarism, which in their opinion has crushed, 
and is still crashing, Europe. They have held to the principle of 
non-interference in the quarrels of the world, and have declared that 
so longasthis policy of non-interference is adhered to the United States 
has no need of a larger standing force than is required for purely 
defensive purposes. They have pointed to the Civil War, to the 
readiness with which ships and crews were improvised on the spur of 
the moment, and the comparative ease with which an army was 
organised. This school, however, has had to give way. Circum- 
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stances have changed in forty years, and the conditions of warfare 
have been radically altered. Slowly and reluctantly the American 
people have had to increase their armed forces, and to take on them- 
selves a warlike expenditure to which in theory most of them have 
objected in the past. In 1889 the army of the United States 
numbered 27,155 officers and men, and the personnel of the navy 
was only about 9,000 including Marines. Now the army, on a peace 
footing, is formed of 100,000 men, while the navy has nearly 28,000. 
And still the cry is that more men shall be withdrawn from their 
peaceful pursuits to join the defence forces. 

The history of the United States fleet in the past half-century 
has been chequered for several reasons, in addition to the theoretical 
objection of the people to saddle themselves with a large expenditure 
for warlike purposes. The inhabitants of the inland States returned 
to their peaceful pursuits after the Civil War with a high opinion of 
the manner in which the navy of the North was organised and of the 
account which it gave of itself. They argued that what was done 
then could be done again when necessity arose. For many years—in 
fact, until 1882—the money devoted to the navy little more than 
sufficed to maintain the old ships in'the fleet in passable condition, 
and the opponents to further appropriations pointed to the rapidity 
with which improvements in guns and armour were rendering such 
men-of-war as other countries were building out of date and com- 
paratively useless. They kept their money in their pockets and 
counselled the maritime States not to endeavour to fix on the country 
an unnecessary burden. Consequently for twenty-five years or so 
the navy of the United States was neglected. Even some of the 
fine old ships were permitted to decay, and the country appeared to 
be indifferent to the necessities of the fleet. The people saw other 
nations developing industries called for by developments in armour 
and guns, but took no action to follow their example. At last the 
navy of the United States sank so greatly in strength that it became 
one of the smallest in the world—smaller than those of some of the 
South American Republics. It is true that in 1874 it was decided 
to construct a few cruisers, and these were built; but five double- 
turreted monitors, improvements on Ericson’s famous ship, which 
were laid down in that year, were left in an unfinished state for 
thirteen years. The last of them was passed into the fleet in 1896, 
twenty years after their commencement. 

Im 1881, a board of naval officers and civilians was directed to 
ascertain the needs of the fleet. The task was not an easy one, for 
large men-of-war at that date were being constructed with armour 
protection instead of being of iron or steel, and in the United States 
the facilities for this type of shipbuilding were inadequate, while the 
citizens of the Republic were averse from continuing to import 
material from England and elsewhere. Consequently, Congress was 
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advised to build only three protected cruisers and a despatch boat, 
named respectively the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin. 
Owing to many difficulties even this small programme was not 
completed until 1887. After Congress had approved this spasmodic 
effort, it rested on its laurels, apart from the reconstruction of some 
old ships. In 1886 a Bill for beginning two armoured vessels, three 
protected cruisers, four torpedo boats, and a torpedo cruiser—ten 
ships in all—was introduced, and forthwith two of the cruisers and 
three of the torpedo boats were struck out. Capitalists had been 
encouraged to fit their works to produce armour and steel of the 
requisite quality, but only one firm, the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
was able to submit a satisfactory tender for the armour and 
gun-steel for the two battleships. Even at this date the navy was 
not independent of the British armour-makers, and for years after- 
wards orders were being carried out in this country. The Titan was, 
however, awakening. The action of Congress in stipulating for home 
manufacture for these two vessels, even at increased outlay, led 
capitalists to turn increased attention to the development of the 
resources of the country, and with the orders for the battleships 
Maime and Texas the new navy was born, and the great industrial 
activity began which has reached such astonishing proportions to-day. 
Within some months the commencement of these two ships 
coincided with the beginning of the first British ships authorised 
by the Naval Defence Act. The two countries started on the work 
of building up their fleets on modern lines almost simultaneously. 
The American people, however, were so new to the class of work that 
many delays occurred, and the Texas, after becoming the butt of the 
anti-navy party and sinking at the wharfside in New York Dockyard, 
was not campleted until 1893. The British Admiralty had a fleet 
of ships at sea by the time Congress decided to lay down any more 
armoured ships four years later. 

In consequence of the still inadequate resources of the country 
and an indisposition to make large appropriations, the American 
people had hitherto held back, but with the orders for the next three 
battleships, the Indiana, Massachusetts, and Oregon—authorised 
in 1890—they seemed to awake for a time to the fact that a fleet in 
these days could not be organised in a few weeks, that leviathan men- 
of-war took years to build, and that the training of crews was also a 
matterwhich required time. Their action, however, was irresolute, and 
lacked firmness and decidedaim. Even in 1890 there was no definite 
policy, and the country would have none. The report of a Naval 
Policy Board which was laid before Congress in this year—1890— 
advised that the fleet should consist of 100 vessels, including twenty 
first-class battleships, twenty coast-defence vessels, and sixty cruisers, 
to be ready for sea in ten years; but this plan was rejected, and 
only an instalment of three battleships, as already indicated, was 
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approved. In the following year no armoured ship was begun. 
Then, in 1892, the Jowa was authorised. After this effort the pro- 
gress of the battle fleet was delayed again for a matter of three 
years, and some cruisers were obtained only after great difficulty. 
The Navy Department meantime did not fail to urge in the strongest 
terms the need for further provision for armoured ships. In 1892, 
Mr. Tracy, Secretary to the Navy, crystallised the opinions which 
had been slowly shaping themselves. He pointed to the ‘aggressive 
policy of foreign nations,’ and added that the United States would ‘soon 
be forced into a position where it could not disregard measures which 
formed a standing menace to its prosperity and security.’ He painted 
a somewhat lurid picture of the menaces to which the United States 
was exposed ; but all to little purpose—Congress was content that the 
ships in hand should be completed before additional ones were begun. 
Thus it happened that it was not until March 1895 that it was agreed 
to add two more battleships, the Kearsarge and Kentucky, to the fleet. 

In the meantime a change of administration had been effected, 
and Mr. Cleveland had gone to White House. By the policy which 
he adopted he made a large fleet a necessity, whereas before it had 
been held by many to be a luxury. - He is the father of the United 
States navy, as an offensive as distinct from a defensive force. He 
brought into the political arena once more the Monroe doctrine, he 
asserted it strenuously to justify interference between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, and from the hour when he entered on a line of action 
that suggested the near possibility of war in defence of this theory 
opposition to a great fleet had to give way. For the future the 
United States was a country whose power afloat would have to be 
taken account of by any country with interests on the American 
continent. The day had dawned for the burial of all the old theories 
regarding wasteful expenditure on naval armaments, and the country 
took upon itself the burden which for so many years it had insisted 
should never rest on its shoulders. It was definitely committed to 
a military policy which a few years later was to expand into an 
imperialist policy. With a shock the people realised their weakness 
afloat, and there was little further delay in carrying out the aims of 
the Naval Policy Board. Three more battleships were ordered in 
1896—the Alabama, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Considering the 
short time during which the armour and gun industries had been 
in operation, the progress which was made with the new ships was 
astonishing. With the demand for ships came the means of supply. 

The change in naval policy which has been effected cannot better 
be illustrated than by giving in three parallel columns the state of 
the American fleet in 1889, before the full force of the naval move- 
ment was evident ; in 1899, after the war with Spain, which further 
accentuated the need of a strong fleet and completed the awakening 
which President Cleveland had begun; and, finally, on the Ist of 
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November, 1902, in the last column of ships ‘ built’ being included 
only the men-of-war launched since 1889. 


1889 1899 
' 


Building Built Building | Built Building 
| | 


| 
Battleships, first class ‘ -- 8 | 
Battleships, second class . - y — | 
Armoured _coast-defence 
ships 
Armoured cruisers 
Protected cruisers 
Small cruisers, gunboats, &c. 
Torpedo-boat destroyers 
Torpedo boats 
| Submarines 


These comparative figures indicate the change of public opinion 
in favour of an offensive navy of big battleships and large cruisers, 
and how surprisingly the industries connected with shipbuilding 
have grown in the ten or twelve years since the Navy Department 
had to look to Europe for armour and steel castings for guns. Now 
the American firms are building for Russia, and are open to orders 
from any navy in the world—they have just constructed the first 
foreign built ship to be included in the modern British fleet-—and 
the experience of war has shown that their work is good, if expensive. 
They have risen to the ambition of the Navy Department. Each 
ship has been an improvement on its predecessor in all respects, and 
consequently there has been a continual growth in displacement. 
The Indiana of 1890 displaced 10,200 tons; the Jowa of 1892, 
11,340; the Kentucky, 11,540; the Alabama, 11,565; the Maine, 
12,500 ; the Georgia, 15,000; and the two new ships authorised 
this year are to displace 16,000 tons at their trials and 18,000 with 
full load. Not only have the ships increased in size, but in their 
radius of action, more coal being carried; while better protection 
from gunfire is afforded, and more guns are mounted. Ship for 
ship, it is generally admitted that the American constructors get 
more power of offence and defence per ton than has been the rule in 
this country, where the constructive department has been tied down to 
a number of obsolete requirements. Referring to the five battleships 
of the Georgia and Virginia classes, Professor Biles has admitted 
after careful study that these vessels carry 400 tons more armament 
than their contemporary British vessels, and that their armour 
protection is thicker and more extended, as they have a complete 
belt as compared with a belt about five-sixths of the length of our 
battleships. 

Not only have the Americans shown unexampled enterprise in 
equipping works, but they have exhibited to the world a fearless 
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determination to avail themselves to the full of every improvement 
and invention bearing on the war efficiency of their fleet, display- 
ing an attitude in contrast to that of the British Admiralty. Each 
new ship has been a distinct advance as a war machine upon its 
predecessors, and no innovation, however radical, but has received 
consideration by the Navy Department, and if approved has been 
adopted. Possibly the American authorities have carried this spirit 
too far in their desire to place as heavy an armament as possible on 
board their new battleships, but the Ordnance Bureau would 
probably not admit as much. The reference is to the long and 
hotly debated question of the use of a smaller turret superposed on 
the turret carrying each pair of twelve-inch guns in the later 
battleships. Each twin turret thus carries two eight-inch and two 
twelve-inch weapons on one roller path and is dependent upon one 
electric controlling apparatus. It is apparent that a system which 
may result in four important guns being placed out of action owing 
to a single blow from a chance shot has its disadvantages; but 
nevertheless it has its merits, and has been adopted in seven of the 
battleships now building. In the ships of this year, however, the 
American constructors have reverted to the old method of placing 
the eight-inch weapons at the four corners of the superstructure, a 
disposition which has been copied in the British ships of the King 
Edward the Seventh type. 

It is impossible in a limited space to do more than briefly refer 
to some of the innovations which have been adopted by the ship- 
builders of the United States. In all larger ships cofferdams at the 
sides are provided, and are filled with the pith of the corn stalk, 
which experiment has shown expands when in contact with water. 
The assumption is that, if the hull is penetrated by a shot, this 
obturating material will fill up the hole. If this supposition is 
supported in practice, this arrangement will add greatly to the 
stability of a ship in the rough-and-tumble of a naval action. 
Another theory which has been discussed in this country has been 
adopted on the other side of the Atlantic: all the watertight doors of 
a ship can be closed by one officer at a central station. It will be 
remembered that when the Victoria went down the failure to close 
the watertight doors was a contributory cause of the disaster. In 
American ships one officer touches a button, and the doors and most 
important hatches are closed simultaneously, but not too fast to prevent 
men below withdrawing from positions of danger. In American ships 
also the system of raising ‘food for the guns’ by means of an electri- 
cally worked endless chain has been adopted for some years in place of 
the antiquated and slow manual system. Again, to facilitate docking, 
American men-of-war are provided with what are known as docking 
keels, a type of bilge keel at the sides which distributes the pressure 
and reduces materially the strain on the hull of the ship when it 
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goes into dock. At a time when almost all merchant ships were 
dependent on one screw for propulsion, the Navy Department of the 
United States, on the suggestion of Rear-Admiral Melville, chief of 
the Engineering Bureau, adopted three screws in the Columbia and 
Minneapolis, cruisers of 7,375 tons displacement. Admiral Melville’s 
main contention is that in case of accident the chances of a ship with 
three screws being unable to move are slight, while the companion 
vessel with only two screws might be rendered hors de combat. In the 
designs of later ships the experiment has been abandoned, though it is 
interesting to note that in the new German battleships of the Kaiser 
and Wittelsbach types the triple screw is used. In other directions 
American inventive genius has shown the way tothe world. Armour- 
plate makers in the United States learnt their trade from Europe, 
but soon improved on the methods of their teachers. The process of 
face-hardening introduced by the Harvey Steel Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, revolutionised the trade a few years ago. The American 
Holland submersible boat has just been added to the British navy 
as the most practicable and serviceable of all vessels of this class. 

Another indication of professional courage on the part of the 
constructors is apparent in the designs of the latest battleships. 
Believing that the torpedo requires a special vessel—fast and small 
—for its effective use, and that it is not only useless but a source of 
danger in large ships, it has been decided not to supply any torpedo 
equipment to the Connecticut and Louisiana. They will be the 
only large men-of-war afloat depending entirely on the power of the 
gun. 

Even in the naming of ships the practical common-sense of the 
Americans taught the British authorities a lesson. It was early 
recognised on the other side of the Atlantic that if the inland States 
were to be interested in the fleet steps were necessary to associate 
individual ships with individual portions of the Republic. Hence 
there are now a number of ships—the Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Indiana, Chicago, and Buffalo, to quote a few examples—which bear 
the names of States and cities. Frequently they are launched by 
the governor or mayor, as the case may be, and almost invariably a 
large sum is subscribed by the residents in the district, with which 
the officers are provided with a service of silver plate. In this way 
the navy has been ‘territorialised’ and has become a matter of 
absorbing concern to the people who pay for it. Another wise step 
for the cultivation of local interest in the fleet was taken when it 
was decided that the nomination of cadets—midshipmen, as they are 
now called—future admirals and captains of the country’s squadrons 
—to the Naval Academy at Annapolis should rest mainly with the 
congressional districts, while this year it was enacted that each senator 
can also have one midshipman under training ; the President gives 
a certain number of appointments to the sons of officers. Each State 
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consequently has its proportion of officers in the fleet. By these 
methods interest in the navy has been aroused in all parts of the 
Republic, whether close to the coast line or far away inland; in fact, 
the inland States to-day are probably the most enthusiastic in support 
of the fleet. 

In the navy of the United States the system of taxation and 
representation of which we have heard so much in England of late 
is carried to the most extreme limit. Not only do the representatives 
of the States select the officers, and see that the vessels bear appro- 
priate local names, and are supplied with plate by each district, but 
every detail of administration is passed in review by them. In 
England the shipbuilding programme of the Government of the day 
and the navy votes are submitted to the House of Commons by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and are invariably adopted in their 
entirety after general discussion. In the United States the method 
adopted is radically different. The whole of the proposals submitted by 
the Secretary of the Navy are discussed in minutest detail by the Naval 
Committee, evidence is taken, the technical officers are examined, 
and then the questions involved are again discussed by Congress, and 
the final decisions inserted in a Bill. Not a ship is laid down in 
the United States until an Act authorising its construction has been 
passed, and this enactment frequently overrides the strongly expressed 
views of the technical heads of departments and of the Secretary 
of the Navy, who in some degree corresponds to the First Lord of 
the British Admiralty. Usually the Act goes into details. The 
latest naval Act, authorising the construction of two battleships, two 
first-class armoured cruisers, and two gunboats, stipulates their size 
and their cost, indicates their characteristics, and lays it down that 
one battleship and one cruiser are to be built on the Pacific coast, 
and one battleship in a navy yard. Congress, in fact, approves the 
design of each ship, and every feature in the design is discussed. 
Such a system has its drawbacks. It frequently leads to long delays, 
owing to the refusal of the Committee and Congress to accept the 
Secretary’s advice. The advantages and disadvantages of a highly 
developed representative system in the control of the navy are, how- 
ever, deftly interlaced, and the result is that the people feel that the 
fleet is theirs, and that each one of them indirectly has a word to say 
in its management. 

The days of neglect have passed for ever. The war with Spain 
has worked its natural result in a country with high political and 
commercial ambitions. It is recognised that a growing foreign 
trade in all parts of the world, and the possession of over-sea 
territory, demands adequate naval force for protection ; and, more- 
over, it is well understood that the Monroe doctrine must become a 
dead letter unless the American people are prepared to back it with 
naval power. America has its ‘ Imperialists’ and ‘ Anti-[mperialists,’ 
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but public opinion generally echoes the frequent declarations of 
President Roosevelt, who from his close association with the Navy 
Department as assistant secretary, and an intelligent study of the 
history of sea-power, has come to see that a strong navy is 
essential. He loses no opportunity to apply to the Republic the 
words of the German Emperor with respect to the German Empire— 
the future of the United States lies on the sea. In one of his last 
public speeches the President insisted that while the United States 
does not need a large regular army, a strong navy is absolutely 
necessary, and that the highest wisdom calls for a state of 
preparedness representing the most perfect efficiency in all depart- 
ments attainable. He urged: 


If we are not prepared to back up words by deeds, it is far better to omit the 
words, I believe in the Monroe doctrine with all my heart. I believe in asserting 
it, because I believe the American people are willing to back it up But it 
never can be backed up by words alone. If it became the interest of some Great 
Power to violate it, most assuredly that Great Power would do so if it was thought 
that we would only bluster and threaten, or if it was believed our force was too 
weak to be formidable in a fight. A good navy is absolutely essential if we intend 
to treat the Monroe doctrine as we should treat it—that is, as the cardinal feature 
of our foreign policy. The fleet is in a peculiar sense the property of the nation 
asa whole. Every American, whether inland or on the sea-coast, if he is both far- 
sighted and patriotic, should be peculiarly jealous about the efficiency of the navy. 
It would be the right arm of this country in the event of foreign trouble. Disaster 
to it would send a thrill of mortal anguish through the heart of every good citizen ; 
and the triumphs won by it would in the future, as they have in the past, make 
every American hold his head higher in pride and joy. The navy must be built 
up, and it must be continually exercised and trained, so that the officers and men 
may attain the highest degree of excellence in handling the great war engines 
entrusted to their care. 


It is in accordance with this policy that the American people are 
strengthening their fleet. They possess already a navy of about the 
same size as that of Germany ; they are now building ten battleships— 
more than any country except Great Britain; and the ambition of 
the nation is not merely to forge ahead of Germany, then Russia, 
and afterwards France, but there is a growing desire to build and 
equip a fleet which shall be stronger than that of the British Empire. 
They are rapidly sending ships afloat and equipping them, they are 
perfecting their organising and training establishments, including a 
Naval War College for the study of strategy and tactics, and the 
pride of the country in its marine force is growing visibly. 
Squadrons have been strengthened and rearranged, the equipment of 
the navy yards is being further improved, and coaling stations on all 
the probable routes which would be frequented in time of war are 
being provided. 

But there is one fly in the ointment, and it is a considerable one 
—the number of officers and men is deficient. Even the existing 
ships could not be sent to sea in time of war, and there are no 
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adequate resources from which it will be possible to man the vessels 
now being built. The serious state of the personnel has been the 
subject of repeated recommendations to Congress of late years, but 
the result has been most disheartening to those charged with the 
efficient manning of the fleet. Rear-Admiral Crowninshield, in his 
last report as chief of the Bureau of Navigation, referred to this 
deficiency as the ‘fatal blot’ on American policy. The shortage 
of officers in particular is great now, but on the lst of July, 1904, he 
calculates that they will require upwards of 600 officers more than 
are on the register to-day, and they will not be forthcoming. In 
face of these facts Congress has failed to adopt in full this officer’s 
suggestions for remedying the growing source of weakness, and con- 
sequently the trouble is increasing, and the more ships are built the 
worse the situation becomes; while the continued absence of an 
adequate and trained reserve is another flaw in American Naval 
policy. In his last annual report Mr. Long, the late Secretary of the 
Navy, emphasised the paucity of American officers and men by a 
series of comparative figures. 


ToTraL STRENGTHS OF ALL RANKS AND RaAtTINGs. 


Nations 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 


| England - | 88,500 93,750 | 100,050 | 106,390 | 110,640 | 114,880 | 


| France. — —_— 45,113 45,461 48,783 44,620 49,775 | 
Germany ./| 21,487 21,485 23,302 24,906 26,651 30,386 
Russia . : | 40,372 40,500 40,184 42,500 89,546 39,546 | 
| Japan . -| 18,839 23,000 23,000 23,000 | 23,000 26,108 
Italy . | 24,203 24,200 24,200 25,669 24,560 25,804 
US. ‘ | 13,460 13,460 13,218 12,218 20,275 23,453 | 


In the above table the English figures include the Royal Marines. 
The French marine infantry is not included. The United States 
figures do not include marines. 

The situation is serious, and threatens to become critical. The 
fleet is already under-officered in comparison with European forces. 
A first-class American battleship has only seventeen officers, compared 
with twenty in Germany, twenty-six in France, and thirty-three in 
England. Great difficulty is experienced in finding sufficient officers 
for duty with the squadrons even on the low American scale of 
requirements. The officers are consequently overworked, and it is 
stated that the Navy Department attributes the cases of suicide 
which have recently occurred to this cause; while the discontent is 
growing on account of the refusal of leave, due to the difficulty of 
distributing the work caused by absence where all are so fully 
engaged by their ordinary duties. As an expedient it has now been 
decided to send midshipmen to sea after only three, instead of four, 
years’ training in the Naval Academy; in other words, since the 
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demand for officers is imperative, the fleet must take them under- 
trained. Unfortunately, this difficulty has arisen at the moment 
when the attempt to combine quarterdeck and engine-room duties is 
on trial, and the ill-suecess of the scheme is tending to further dis- 
organise the personnel. Matters have reached a crisis. Speaking 
recently, Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the Navy, said that the 
situation was acute, and would become desperate unless Congress 
took action. He prophesied that if the present difficulty were not 
faced speedily and courageously, ‘it would not be long before they 
would see their splendid ships decaying in the harbours, idle as 
painted ships on a painted ocean.’ 

In summary, the navy of the United States will require about 
twice the number of officers and men now serving adequately to 
man all the ships built or in the course of construction. So 
serious does Mr. Moody regard the situation that it is probable he 
will recommend that the construction of no more fighting ships 
be authorised next year.’ It is useless to continue building vessels 
until there is a prospect of obtaining trained officers and men to use 
them when occasion requires. Men-of-war without men of flesh and 
blood adequately trained are skeletons. Consequently, for the present 
the development of the United States navy is likely to be delayed for 
the want of men. The situation is noteworthy in a country with 
practically unlimited resources, a vivid realisation of the meaning of 
sea-power—thanks largely to Captain Mahan—a consuming desire for 
a strong fleet, and a willingness to meet the bill. Public opinion has 
changed in the past ten years and is setting with increased force in the 
direction of a navy excelling even that of Great Britain. Americans 
have counted the cost. They know that every ship costs them 30 per 
cent. more to build, and about 30 per cent. more to maintain than it 
involves in Great Britain. For every million sterling devoted to 
naval armaments in Great Britain and in Germany, they will have 
to spend one million and a third to obtain equivalent value. They 
realise the price they must pay, and they are anxious to acquire 
effective power afloat even on these terms, because they regard it as 
essential to their commercial and national development. 


ARCHIBALD §. Hurp. 


' The Naval Board of Construction, on the other hand, have lately recommended 
that orders should be given by Congress next year for two more battleships, two 
armoured cruisers, and two gunboats—the same number of each class as this year, 
and the same, curiously enough, as this country this year—so as to preserve continuity 
of policy in strengthening the navy. 
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THE WEAK SPOT IN THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 


DuRING President Roosevelt’s tour of New England in the summer 
he made several speeches which were the subject of universal 
comment. Nevertheless the most significant of them passed 
almost unnoticed. For important as the future of Trusts and the 
Monroe doctrine may be, they are not so important as the future of 
the American people. Said the President, ‘A man to be a good 
citizen must first . . . be a good father; I hope the father of many 
children.’ Unfortunately, among genuine Americans a large family 
is the exception rather than the rule. Hence the pertinence of the 
President’s remark. There is only one other country in the world 
where statesmen find it necessary to tell their country of a duty 
which, in England, is bluntly and forcibly expressed in the Marriage 
Service. That civilisation at its ripest and crudest should thus meet 
is, to say the least of it, curious. 

Before the census returns of 1900 were published, statisticians 
estimated the population of the United States at 80,000,000. The 
actual figures are 76,000,000, which shows a relatively smaller increase 
than the figures of any previous decade since the Declaration of 
Independence. This was a great disappointment to patriotic 
citizens, though few among them understood the cause, which was 
suggested by Mr. Mulhall in the North American Review for July 
1900. Since 1893 the immigration returns show a decline of 42 per 
cent, From a superficial point of view this might seem to be an 
advantage because the natural increase of 76,000,000 should be large 
enough to secure the progress of the Union in the same ratio as that 
of other Powers. But this is precisely what it is not. Nowhere, 
not even in France, is the problem so serious as it is in the United 
States. History may be searched in vain to find a parallel for a 
country dependent on foreigners for its vitalstrength. Transatlantic 
writers and speakers are ever drawing deductions from the vulner- 
ability of England and the invulnerability of the Republic. They 
forget that, with the Federation of the British Empire, the problem 
of our dependence on America for food is being gradually settled 
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in our favour. But how is the problem of America’s dependence on . 
Europe for the very mainspring of its existence to be settled ? and t 
~ Writers with the insight of Hawthorne and Burroughs have pope 
noted in ‘both human and vegetable productions transplanted from abou 
Europe a tendency to spindle upwards and lose their sturdy growth.’ — 
In men and women it is not marked until the third or fourth has | 
generation. That is to say, the United States is particularly beyc 
favourable to foreigners, to their children, and sometimes to their Aust 
grandchildren—so kind, indeed, that they develop in it to a surprising prod 
degree—but in the long run it would seem that attenuation sets ear 
in, showing itself first in men of British descent. In other words, us b 
the population of the United States would decline if it were not for thar 
immigration. - thes 
Take New England for instance. Here, if anywhere, pure go t 
Americans should be found in strength. But so far is this from Stat 
being the case that its very life-blood is foreign, and has been for less 
the last fifty years. According to the census of 1900 the population tot 
of Massachusetts was 2,805,346, of which 1,743,710 were foreign the 
born or of foreign parentage. Comparing these figures with those 
of 1890, it is evident that the alien has increased four times as fast tha 
as the native. In the other New England States things are a little Up 
better, but in none of them is the American in a majority—a fact of t 
told by census returns in which the grandchildren of Europeans are 16% 
incorrectly described as Americans. It is thus very clear that those yo 
States which cry most haughtily ‘ America for the Americans’ are of t 
themselves saved from decay only by the alien. This was proved at 
as early as 1860. The most exhaustive search was made of town mil 
records dating back to the earliest times, when it was discovered the 
that the first generation of Americans had families of ten and twelve ; _ 
the second, third, and fourth, families of seven and eight ; the fifth, tio 
families of four and five; the sixth, families of three and less. Dr. 60 
Jesse Pickering, in a report made to the city government of Boston rat 
in 1851, arrived at the conclusion that there was no natural increase po 
in the strictly American population. Dr. Allen, another municipal 18 
official of the same period, demonstrated that fully one half of the to 
population of Massachusetts was strictly foreign, and that wherever bo 
there was a rapid increase it was due to immigration from Europe. = 
‘ The places in the State which have increased the least or declined 1, 
in population are generally found to be settled with American stock.’ be 
From 1850 onwards the foreign birth-rate has gained on the 4 
American birth-rate until it is four to one, a figure at which it stands et 
to-day ; and what is true of New England is, to a lesser degree, true tk 
of the Republic as a whole. To put it shortly, two hundred and = 
seventy-five years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers the th 
re 


stronghold of Puritanism is held, not by the ever-declining American, 
but by the Irish, German, and French Canadian. 
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It has been urged that New England has opened up the West 
and that this accounts for the smallness of the native element in her 
population, an argument which had a certain air of plausibility 
about it during the early part of the nineteenth century, but never 
since. As a matter of fact, Old England rather than New England 
has played the greater part in the development of the territories 
beyond the Mississippi, besides sending colonists to the Dominion, 
Australasia, and South Africa, and she shows no sign of declining 
productive power. On the contrary, her population has doubled 
since 1820. If the East settled the West, as Americans would have 
us believe, how is it that statistics are no more promising for the one 
than for the other? The population of Illinois is 4,821,550. Of 
these 966,747 are foreign born and 1,498,473 of foreign parentage, 
so that the proportion of genuine Americans in this typical Western 
State is no greater than it is in Pennsylvania. In California it is 
less. The native element is stronger in the South, but it is not due 
to the productiveness of the American, but to the productiveness of 
the negro. 

And yet Jefferson, writing in 1815, was justified in estimating 
that by 1875 his country would contain eighty millions of people. 
Up to the Revolution, and for fifty years after it, the natural increase 
of the English in America was phenomenal. The immigration from 
1654 to 1800 amounted to 600,000, on an average of about 4,000 a 
year, a number which looks very small beside the enormous figures 
of the following era. Nevertheless the population of the Republic 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was five and a half 
millions. Indeed, so remarkable was the fecundity of the colonists 
that the attention of the world was called to it by Franklin. In 
some parts of the country the people, without the aid of immigra- 
tion, doubled themselves in twenty-five years, and continued to do 
so until the second decade of the past century, since when the birth- 
rate has steadily declined. As late as 1840 the increase in the 
population by reproduction was 28°01, by immigration 4°66. By 
1890 the first had dwindled to 14°40 and the second had increased 
to 1046. In Boston 35 per cent. of the inhabitants are foreign 
born, and in the year of the eleventh census the births of native 
maternity numbered 2,408 and of foreign maternity 6,098, or 8 per 
1,000 of the American population to 39 per thousand of the foreign 
born. New York is the most cosmopolitan city in the United States, 
42 per cent. of its population being aliens. In 1890 there were 9,569 
children born of native parentage, and 26,895 of foreign parentage ; 
that is to say, 27 per cent. of the births were registered byAmericans, 
and 73 per cent. by Europeans or Canadians, or 11 per 1,000 of 
the first and 424 per 1,000 of the second. In Baltimore the birth- 
rate is 254 per 1,000 of the inhabitants, in Milwaukee 203, and in 
Washington 21. In these cities the foreign element is not so strong 
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as it is in New York, which has a birth-rate of 283 per 1,000 of 
the population, Chicago 31, and St. Paul 314. Whatever the short- 
comings of the alien may be, he is superior to the American in one 
respect ; he is ‘ the father of many children ’—according to President 
Roosevelt one of the signs of good citizenship. 

Every census since the middle of the nineteenth century has told 
a similar tale, and so the American population, which, had the 
calculations of the fathers of the Republic been realised, should have 
been 100,000,000 in 1893, was 63,000,000. As a writer in Vol. 48 
of the Popular Science Monthly points out, ‘we have not so many 
people as we should have had if immigration had never come to 
us and the native stock had continued their old rate of increase.’ 
They have not done so, hence the disappointing census returns of 
1900, which are even less promising for the future than those of 
1890; for the comparative sterility of the genuine American is not 
the only weakness revealed by a close study of statistics. Super- 
ficially considered the total population of the United States makes 
the total population of the British Isles look small, and more than 
one public man has drawn a moral from it that is misleading. But 
in estimating the relative strength of England as a Great Power she 
must be regarded not as a kingdom but as an empire, whose white 
population is 54,000,000; for no one ever dreams of counting 
native subjects in the grand total. It is, however, always done in 
the United States, and so when her 76,000,000 is quoted against 
our 41,000,000, an entirely false impression is given of the relative 
strength of the two Powers. There are 8,803,535 negroes in the 
Republic, and Chinese, Japanese, Indians and Kanakas to the number 
of 627,264. To put it in another way, the difference between the 
American population and the British population is not a matter of 
35,000,000, but a matter of 13,000,000. It is considerable, but it 
is nothing to the difference it would make in Cisatlantic and Trans- 
atlantic eloquence were it more generally recognised. 

Nor is this all. Out of 76,000,000 who are described as Americans, 
10,460,850 are foreigners and 13,600,000 are born of foreign parents. 
Add to these the grandchildren of foreigners, and it can be readily 
seen that only half the population of the United States is American in 
the true sense of the term. In 1890 the proportion was much the 
same ; but since then immigration has declined, so that whichever 
way the figures are considered they tell the same tale. The United 
States will no doubt play that part in the world of which she dreams, 
but she must first cease to draw on European vital strength. Only 
homogeneous peoples ever become great. 

Another problem in the same connection is the unfortunate 
change that is taking place in the character of American immigra- 
tion. Between 1820 and 1899 no fewer than 19,050,328 persons 
settled in the United States. Of these 8,054,008 were natives of 
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the United Kingdom and Canada. It is, therefore, easy to calculate 
that the British population of the Republic is as large as the whole 
of the white population of Canada, Australasia, and South Africa. 
During the same period 5,079,362 Germans made their homes under 
the Stars and Stripes, and 1,252,051 Swedes and Norwegians. That 
is to say, during the greater part of the nineteenth century, the bulk 
of American immigrants came from Western Europe. Since 1893, 
however, it has come from Eastern Europe. This is a development 
so serious that it has alarmed the Government. Hence the note 
addressed to Roumania on behalf of the Jews, who are flocking 
across the Atlantic in thousands. As long as the new blood poured 
into the United States was largely of Teutonic origin, she could 
look into the future without misgiving, but now that it is a mixture 
from Southern and Eastern Europe it is another matter. Rightly 
enough the Republic prides herself on her Anglo-Saxon spirit and 
creative force, and admits that it is essential to her well-being to 
preserve her racial affinity with the Mother Country. But how is 
this to be done with sterile natives, prolific foreigners, and an ever- 
increasing volume of Jewish, Slav, Italian, and Austro-Hungarian 
immigration, with a corresponding decrease in the volume of 
emigrating Saxons, Celts, and Teutons. It was these who made the 
United States what it is, not the peoples of South-Eastern Europe, 
and by them it will be maintained. Hence the anxiety of thought- 
fal Americans as they perceive more and more clearly that the Old 
World no longer sends to them of her best. 

To understand the nature of the racial change that is taking 
place across the Atlantic one has merely to glance at the following 
table, which shows the number and nationality of the emigrants 
sent by Europe to the Republic during the past two decades :-— 





| | . | | 
Seandi- Russi Austria- . 
- ussia Row 
navia mania 


British 
Isles 


| Germany 


Year | 





1881 | 153,718 | 210,485 | 73,597 | 10,655 | 
1886 | 112,584 | 84,403 | 48,005 | | 21,739 | 
1891 | 122,085 | 92,247 | 41,002 | 51,799 | 43,880 | 
1896 | 64,827 | 31,185 | 30,062 | | 45,828 t 
1901 | 48,287 | 18,507 | 28,225 , | 90,789 6,459 
1902 | 45,273 | 28,304 | 48,378 | 178,372 | 107,847 | 171,989 | 7,196 


The stream of British emigration to the United States has thus 
declined to less than one-third of what it was in 1881, Scandinavian 
to about two-thirds, and German to less than one-seventh. On the 
other hand the stream of Italian immigration is more than eleven 
times greater than it was twenty years ago, Russian ten times, and 
Austro-Hungarian six times. Roumanian immigration, which in 1881 
was so small as to be included in official returns under the heading 
various nationalities, has, since 1891, increased nearly fourteen 
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times. The number of Scots who settled in the United States in 
1882 was 16,441. It is now 2,560, and last year was a thousand 
less. The number of English emigrants has declined from 77,570 to 
13,575. It is therefore evident that the only people of Teutonic 
origin which goes to the United States in anything like its former 
strength is the people of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

There is still another factor in the problem of population which 
is receiving some attention in Washington just now. That is 
the emigration of Western farmers to British territory, which is an 
entirely new feature in the history of the Republic. Hitherto it 
has been her boast that she alone of the nations of the world had 
no emigrants. Their lusty sons and daughters in ever-increasing 
numbers have contributed to her expansion, whereas she has had no 
permanent drain on her strength whatever. Since 1820 she has 
received by immigration, a population larger by three millions than 
that of the United Kingdom at the beginning of the century, 
besides the inhabitants of Texas, New Mexico, California, and 
Hawaii when those territories were included in the Union, but her 
people have stayed at home, notwithstanding which only half of her 
population is American. That is to say, she has taken much from 
the world, and given it little, and unless there is a radical change in 
her conception of life she will always do the same. The vital force 
she receives from Europe is not so much an addition to her strength 
as absolutely essential to her existence as a Great Power. 

For this reason she would find emigration on any considerable 
scale exhausting. Even were all her 76,000,000 white, which they 
are very far from being, she could no more play the world part that 
the United Kingdom has played for a century than France could. 
She has not the staying power. Hence her anxiety at the stream of 
farmers moving towards the Canadian North-West. In 1898 they 
numbered about 9,000; in 1899 about 11,000, in 1900 about 
15,000, in 1901 about 19,000, and by the end of the summer of the 
present year about 25,000. In themselves the figures are not 
striking perhaps, but when they are considered in relation to other 
features in the situation, they suggest the rise of Canada as a grain- 
producing rival of the United States. For nearly fifty years the 
flow of emigration was southward, and Washington was congratulating 
itself on the gradual realisation of its traditional policy, the inclu- 
sion of British North America in the Union. And there was no 
denying it was justified in holding that view. A country with 
boundless resources, a virgin soil, and a sparse population which 
becomes commercially dependent on a vigorous neighbour, allied 
to it in origin, blood and language, is almost bound to become 
politically dependent, particularly when the way is being opened by 
the most enterprising of its sons. From this fate Canada was 
saved only by her faith in the future. That is to say, she saw the 
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danger, and averted it by one of the most tremendous efforts ever 
made by a handful of people. Nevertheless, until the early 
nineties, emigration to the United States was one of the Dominion’s 
greatest problems. With a population of a few million souls, 
scattered over half a continent, she was being drained of her young 
men to the same extent as an old and densely populated country 
like England. In 1882 according to American official statistics, 
though their correctness was denied with indignation at Ottawa, 
70,219 Canadians settled in the United States. But when the 
American census returns of 1890 were published it was clear that 
there was no need for exaggeration on the part of the Republic, so 
great was the influx of Canadians. There were 980,938 American 
citizens of British North American birth, and it was estimated 
that there were nearly as many more of Canadian extraction. It 
was a painful revelation for the Dominion. 

Since 1890, however, she has prospered by leaps and bounds. 
Consequently her children find it to their advantage to stay at home. 
For the tens of thousands who crossed the border during the early 
years of the last decade there were 1,322 at the end of it, in 1900 
it further fell to hundreds. So that the full import of American 
emigration to the North-West is not understood until one realises 
that Canadian emigration to the United States has almost ceased. 
In other words, the number of Americans who seek homes under the 
Union Jack are not counterbalanced by the number of Canadians 
who seek homes under the Stars and Stripes. The loss to the 
United States is thus a double one. Those Americans who like to 
talk of the Dominion as a few acres of snow round the Pole see in 
the American invasion of the North-West a new way of annexing 
Canada, the settlers being credited with the deep design of carrying 
the American flag to the frozen sea. The idea is absurd. There is 
no more political significance in emigration from the United States 
to Canada than there was in the emigration from Europe to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, few of the new settlers are Ameri- 
can in the true sense of the term at all. They are either European 
or Canadian, or of European or Canadian parentage, and become 
British in the North-West just as fast as the British become Ameri- 
can in the Republic. What was sauce for the American goose is 
surely sauce for the Canadian gander. 

It must be remembered that inducements to settle in the North- 
West are many. It is practically virgin country, its soil is rich, for 
& physical reason the climate is more endurable there than it is 
further south. The administration of law and justice compares 
favourably with that across the border, and none affirm it with 
greater emphasis than Americans. Finally Canada controls the 
quickest route to Europe, and cheap and rapid transport is essential 
to the farmer’s prosperity. For the first time in the history of the 
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British North American continent more grain was carried last year 
to Europe by way of the St. Lawrence than by way of the Erie 
Canal and New York, and American experts have prophesied that in 
a very few years the Dominion will outstrip the United States in the 
production of wheat. That sturdy, well-to-do American farmers 
would aid in its realisation was, however, not anticipated. But so 
it is. Hence the legend on the arch erected by the Dominion 
Government in London for the Coronation was no idle boast. What 
the United States was to the nineteenth century Canada will be to 
the twentieth. 


J. WESTON. 
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THE REAL OBJECT OF CORN LAWS 


THE science of political economy has fallen into undeserved disrepute, 
owing partly to the dogmatic attitude of some of its eminent pro- 
fessors, partly to the separation of theory from practice—the studies 
of the closet from the outward business of the world—but chiefly 
from the misapplication of its so-called laws, under all circumstances 
and conditions, by the indiscreet and indiscriminating followers of 
any particular school of economics. Political economy, unlike 
mathematics, is not an ‘ exact science.’ To use the words of Cliffe- 
Leslie: it is not a body of natural laws in the true sense, nor of 
universal and immutable truths, but an assemblage of speculations 
and doctrines which are the result of a particular history, coloured 
even by the history and character of the chief writers. 

The application of such inexact laws is fraught with difficulty. 
Even the application of the exact science of mathematics is so 
difficult that it has given rise to the view that theory and practice 
do not agree. This, however, involves a fallacy. The paradoxical 
results are in reality due to faults in the application of the theory, 
and to the neglect of numerous factors which may seriously affect 
results. If this be the case with an exact science, it must apply 
with greater force to political economy, in which the factors are far 
more intricate and recondite ; into which the human element enters, 
as prejudices, interests, fashions, crises, panics, politics, rings, and 
other indeterminate factors too numerous to mention. 

The professor or student of political economy is apt to deal 
superficially with any question as it presents itself to him in the 
study, and to neglect the more subtle factors which influence it 
in practice. 

Professor Fawcett has remarked that political economy ‘is more 
talked about than any other science, and its principles more 
frequently appealed to in the discussions of ordinary life; but no 
science has perhaps been more imperfectly understood.’ ' 

McCulloch has said that the differences which existed amongst 
the most eminent professors have generated a disposition +o distrust 


1 Manual of Political Economy, Fawcett. Preface. 
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its best established conclusions ;? and even Mill in his later writings 
has abandoned his somewhat dogmatic tone, and has admitted ‘that 
there is almost always room for a modest doubt as to our practical 
conclusions.’ * 

The Mill-Ricardo system has been vigorously attacked by ‘the 
third school of economics,’ and the Manchester School has been 
scornfully repudiated by modern German economists as ‘ Man- 
chestertum ’ and ‘Smithianismus.’ Professor Sidgwick has pointed 
out that the. prosperity which followed the repeal of the Corn Laws 
had contributed greatly to the prestige enjoyed by political 
economy in its halcyon days; but that this prestige has been called 
in question by an apparently growing party of practical men, and is 
certainly rendered dubious by the signal disappointment of Cobden’s 
confident expectations.* 

The incidence of taxation is one of the most difficult problems 
in this intricate science of economics. Many economists have 
based their arguments on the tacit—if not directly expressed— 
assumption that an import duty must necessarily increase the price 
of the article taxed; and consequently that the burden of the tax 
must fall upon the consumer. Experience has shown that such an 
assumption is entirely fallacious. 

It may be laid down as a general axiom, subject of course to 
modifying influences: that when an article is, or can be, produced 
at home, a tariff stimulates the home production, and does not raise 
the price; provided that the duty be protective and not prohibitive ; 
the burden of the tax falling upon the foreign producer, or his agent. 
But when an article cannot be one of home production, such as tea, 
coffee, wine, &c., the tariff tends to raise the price, and the burden 
of the tax falls upon the consumer. 

In the former case the import duty exercises very little direct 
influence, but its indirect influence is far more complicated, and, as 
will be shown hereafter, it frequently happens that the imposition 
of the tariff is followed by a fall in the price of the taxed article. 
In fact prices are generally regulated by what may be termed 
‘the world’s level of prices ;’ a level which is due to the general 
conditions of exchange, currency, and production. In other words, 
under a well-regulated system of import duties there is an action 
tending towards the equalisation of the prices in different countries, 
and this is maintained by constant telegraphic communication of 
brokers with the principal markets of the world. Unlimited free 
import, however, interferes with this equalisation, by enabling the 
foreign producer to swamp, with his surplus produce, any market 
that is under free import, and thus ruin the industry in the 
unprotected country. 


? Principles of Political Economy, McCulloch. Preface. 
* Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, Mill, p. 155. 
* Principles of Political Economy, Sidgwick. Preface. 
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Amongst other errors committed by political economists and 
politicians, none has been productive of more mischief than the 
assumption that the object of the Corn Laws is to keep up the 
price of wheat to the limit of allowed importation at a nominal 
duty, It is difficult to conceive a greater fallacy. The object of 
Corn Laws is to diminish the dependence on foreign supplies ; to 
prevent the ruin of our agricultural industries ; and at the same time 
to throw upon the shoulders of the foreign producer his fair share 
of taxation of the country into which he may import his surplus 
produce, 

That the Corn Laws could not keep the price up to the limit of 
allowed importation has been amply proved by the fact that, although 
the Act of 1814 imposed a limitation of 80s. per quarter, the price 
fell until in 1821 it was as low as 56s. Again the Act of 1822 fixed 
the limit at 70s., but the price fell in 1835 to 39s. 4d. Equally 
impossible is it that free import should keep down the prices ; as has 
been shown by the fact that after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1765 the price of wheat rose from an average of 33s. 3d. to 48s. 4d. 
for the eight years succeeding their repeal. It is also shown by the 
excessive prices which prevailed during our wars with France, and 
also with Russia in the time of the Crimean War under virtually 
free import. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Select Committee 
of 1813 show clearly the aim and object of the Corn Laws: 

Your Committee are of opinion that so great a degree of dependence on 
foreign countries for the supply of food, and so great an advance in the price of 
wheat as is hereby proved, require the interposition of Parliament without further 
delay. . . . That so long as the system of restraining importation and encouraging 
exportation was persevered in, Great Britain not only supplied herself, but 
exported a considerable quantity of corn; and also that the prices were steady 
and moderate. ... That since this system was abandoned, ... that is, from 
1765 to the present time, Great Britain has not only not supplied herself, but has 
imported vast quantities from foreign countries, and also that the price has been 
progressively advancing from an average of 33s. 3d. the quarter of wheat for sixty- 
eight years under the old system, to an average of 88s. 11d. for the last nine years 
under the new system ... In respect to the proper remedy to be applied, con- 
siderable light is thrown on the subject by the strong coincidence of plenty and 
low prices with a system of restricted importation, and of scanty supply and high 
prices with the contrary system. This forcibly points out the expediency of 
recurring to the principles of those laws which were so beneficial in practice 
from their commencement in 1670 till their abandonment in 1765.° 


Again the Select Committee of 1814 remarked : 


They are convinced that a reliance on foreign importation to a large amount is 
neither salutary nor safe for this country to look at as a permanent system ; and 
that many of the sacrifices and privations to which the people have been obliged 
to submit during the late long and arduous contest would have been materially 





5 Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Corn Trade of the 
United Kingdom (1813, p. 7). 
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alleviated if their means of subsistence had been less dependent on foreign 
growth.°® 


Lord Derby, in his speech in the House of Lords, May 1846, 
clearly defines the object of the Corn Laws : 


The object of this and of every Corn Law is, I take it to be, to place this 
country in a state of virtual independence of foreign countries for its supply ot 
food. . . . If your Lordships will forgive me for referring to it, I will quote a 
passage from a letter from Mr. Huskisson which puts the whole question in a few 
words in the clearest light... . We have forgotten the circumstances of that 
time; but generally we seem not to remember, in dealing with this question, the 
evils which prior to 1815 this country had been subjected to from its dependence 
for its supply of corn on foreign countries. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Huskisson’s letter written 
some time after the close of the war : 

Let the bread we eat be the produce of corn grown amongst ourselves; and 
for one I care not how cheap it is. The cheaper the better. It is cheap now, 
because it is altogether owing to a sufficiency of corn of our own growth; but in 
order to ensure a continuance of that cheapness and that sufficiency we must 
ensure to our own growers that protection against foreign imports which has 
produced these blessings, and by which alone they can be permanently maintained. 
The history of this country for the last 170 years clearly proves, on the one hand, 
that cheapness produced by foreign imports is the sure forerunner of scarcity, and, 
on the other hand, that a steady home supply is the only safe foundation of steady 
and moderate prices. 


It will be instructive to take a rapid glance over the history to 
which Mr. Huskisson referred, and the history of our own time, in 
order to show the soundness of his views. There have been during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries four distinct periods in the 
history of the corn trade. 

(1) From 1700 to 1765 under strict protection. 

(2) From 1765 to 1815 under virtually free imports, 

(3) From 1815 to 1846 under stringent protection. 

(4) From 1846 to 1900 under free imports. 

(1) It has already been shown, in the extracts from the Report 
of the Select Committee of 1813, that during the period 1700-1765, 
under stringent Corn Laws, the price of wheat was maintained at a 
low and steady rate, notwithstanding the severe struggles in which 
England was engaged, such as the war with Spain and France, 1704- 
1713; the war with Spain and the war of the Austrian Succession, 
1739-1748 ; the Civil War in England, 1745-1746, and the war with 
France, 1756-1763. 

(2) In 1765 the Corn Laws were abolished, and although for the 
next eight or ten years England enjoyed the blessings of peace, the 
price of corn rose from an average of 33s. 3d. a quarter to one of 
45s. 5d. for the ten years succeeding the repeal of the Corn Laws, 


* Report of the Select Committee on Petitions relating to the Corn Laws of this 
Kingdom (1814, p. 8). 
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and then the dependence on foreign supplies became so great that, 
when the war interfered with the foreign sources of supply, wheat 
naturally rose to famine prices. In 1773 an endeavour was made to 
re-enact the Corn Laws, but prices were so high or so close to the 
margin of free import as to amount virtually, though not nominally, 
to freeimport. To use the words of the Select Committee of 1813: 


For many years previous to the establishing of this system [the Continental 
system which put an end to the commercial intercourse with those countries on 
which Great Britain had become dependent for corn supplies] the trade in grain 
between this country and the Continent was virtually a free trade, the laws for 
regulating and restraining it being wholly inoperative in consequence of the high 
prices; but none of those advantages were the result which those who advocate 
the principle of free-trade assume to belong to it; for the imports of grain, as well 
as the prices of it, went on gradually increasing. 


In 1812 the average price of wheat had risen to 126s. 6d. per 
quarter ; and during the period 1796-1803 not only was the import 
virtually free, but a sum of 2,826,947/. was actually paid for bounties 
on imported corn. 

(3) After the enactment of the Corn Laws in 1815 the price of 
wheat fell from 102s. 6d., the average of the five years 1810-1814, 
to 50s. 9d., the average of the three years preceding the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846. In 1835 the price of corn had fallen to 39s. 4d. ; 
the lowest that had been touched during the half century 1800- 
1850; and the dependence on foreign supplies had so far diminished, 
that the grain annually imported, on the average of the five years 
ended 1835, was not more than one two-hundredth part of the average 
consumption,’ notwithstanding the enormous increase of more than 
sixty per cent. in the population since the year 1800. 

(4) The Corn Laws were repealed in 1846, with the result that 
the average price of wheat for the thirty years succeeding the 
repeal was 2s. 23d. higher than the average of the three years pre- 
ceding the repeal; and our dependence on foreign supplies again 
became so great that during the Crimean War, although we had 
complete command of the seas, the price of wheet rose to 74s. 8d., 
the highest that had been touched under stringent Corn Laws since 
the year 1818. 

It is not the intention of this article to ascribe all the changes of 
price which have taken place entirely to the influence of our Corn 
Laws, or their repeal. Other influences have been at work and, as 
Mill has admitted, ‘so rapid bes been the extension of improved 
processes of agriculture that the average price of corn had become 
decidedly lower even before the repeal of the Corn Laws.’* The low 
prices at present prevailing are due, not to free import, but to 
increased facilities of transport and improved processes of tillage, 


? Alison’s History of Europe, Cap. xcv. § 66. 
8 Political Economy, J. 8. Mill, Book I., Cap. xiii. 
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cropping, and shipping by machinery, in which so great a progress 
has been made since the introduction of free-trade. There is, 
however, not a shadow of doubt that our dependence on foreign 
supplies is now so great, that, should we be engaged in war with one 
or more strong maritime Powers, the famine prices of 1810-1815 
would be repeated in even more intense form, with the most dis- 
astrous consequences to our country. 

Under our present policy our agriculture has been ruined; 
millions of acres have gone out of cultivation, much of it having 
lapsed into weed or coarse weedy pasture. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was based on distinctly 
false issues. The distress of 1843 which led to the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation was wholly unconnected with the Corn Laws, for the price 
of wheat was lower than it had been during the century, with the 
exception of the year 1835. The real cause has been described in 
Alison’s History of Europe. It was due to the action of the 
President of the United States, who required that all payments to 
Government, including purchases of land, should be made in specie. 
This caused a heavy drain on the gold reserves of the Bank of 
England, which narrowly escaped bankruptcy by borrowing twenty 
million pounds from the bankers of Paris, and forced the Bank into 
taking measures of self-defence which contracted the currency ; giving 
rise to a monetary crisis, and a general depression of all industries; 
and this was of course followed by reduction of wages, want of 
employment, strikes, and distress. The distress was not caused by 
dear bread, but by want of money to purchase it. It was, in fact, 
not a bread, but a money, famine. The crisis, however, passed 
away, and in January 1846 Her Majesty assured Parliament of ‘the 


prosperous state of the Realm, the increased demand for labour, and’ 


the general improvement that had taken place in the internal 
condition of the country ;’ and the leading bankers and merchants 
of London informed Parliament that they ‘ thought it right to state 
that the commercial and manufacturing interests had been for some 
time in a state of great activity and prosperity.’ 

Shallow thinkers fail to realise the absurdity of the avpeal to the 
ignorance of the masses in the cry of taxing the poor man’s loaf. 
They overlook the fact that the value of wheat in a loaf is not the 
only item which constitutes the retail price of bread. In addition 
to this, are: the cost of grinding, the miller’s profit, the middleman’s 
profit, the cost of baking, the cost of distribution, the baker’s profit, 
and the rules of the Bakers’ Association. These items are of course 
independent of the variations in the price of wheat; and in the past 
times they have played a very important part in the retail price of 
bread. In the years 1810-1814, the difference between the cost of 
wheat in a loaf and the retail price of a ‘wheaten’ 4-Ib. loaf 
amounted to about 6d. In the period 1841-45 it varied from 23d. 
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to 4d. The recent corn tax of 3d. per cwt. represents less than 
half a farthing in the 4-lb. loaf; but the reckless language of 
agitators gave an excuse to the greed of the miller, or the middle- 
man, or the baker, for raising the price; but after the excitement 
had passed away, it was found that the price of bread and wheat was 
lower than it had been before the corn tax was imposed. After 
the bye-election at Bury, the Board of Guardians at Bury accepted 
a tender for flour at lower rates than those which they had paid 
before the election. 

It has already been stated that the imposition of a tax is 
frequently followed by a fall in price. A few examples of this will 
suffice. The Committee of the Belgian House of Representatives in 
their Report of 1886 stated that on several occasions on which duties 
were imposed on wheat, the price thereafter fell, and when the duty 
was abolished it rose, save in one instance. Again, in a Consular 
Report dated the 14th of May, 1883, Sir E. Malet said : 

Eight years’ experience has shown that the higher duties introduced in 1879 
had been attended with the most successful results fiscally, but they had failed as 
protective duties [7.e. they failed to raise the price of wheat]; prices had fallen 
instead of rising. ; 

Again Mr. Vansittart, Consul at Wiirtemberg, reported in 1888 : 
‘Since the addition of the duties all kinds of grain are cheaper than 
ever. Consular reports state that in Italy in 1888, with an import 
duty raised from 24 to 4 francs per quintal, or about seven times the 
amount of our recent corn tax, the price of bread in many places fell. 
They also state that in Germany and France an increase of 400 per 
cent. on the import duty on wheat was followed by a fall of 7 per 
cent. and 9 per cent. in the price of wheat, in these countries 
respectively. In the Colony of Victoria in 1888, under an import 
duty of 9s. 8d. per quarter on wheat, bread was cheaper than in New 
South Wales, which admitted wheat free from duty; the reason 
being that the Victorian farmer was protected from the influx of 
foreign surplus, and was consequently able to grow wheat with 
confidence. The internal composition was thereby stimulated to an 
extent that tended to a fall rather than a rise in price. 

Our policy of free import of wheat has failed to secure for us 
cheap food; for wheat is as cheap in countries under a policy of 
stringent protection, as in England, if not cheaper. The analysis by 
Bodio of the average price of wheat in the principal markets of 
Europe has shown that, on the average of the sixteen years ending 
1884, though the price of wheat in Paris and Brussels had been 
3 per cent. higher than in London, it had been 1 per cent. lower in 
Amsterdam ; 3 per cent. lower in Rome; 10 per cent. lower in 
Berlin ; 14 per cent. in Buda-Pesth, and 25 per cent. lower in Vienna. 

Few people realise how very slightly the cost of bread is affected 
by a tax on wheat. An import duty of 4s. the quarter would place 
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the home producer more on an equality with his foreign competitor ; 
but, even supposing for the sake of argument that the import duties 
were to fall upon the consumer, instead of the foreigner, the 
additional cost of wheat represented by the tax would be about a 
farthing and a half in the 4-lb. loaf. 

Adam Smith predicted that ‘if the free importation of foreign 
manufactures were permitted, several of the home manufactures 
would probably suffer and some of them, perhaps, go to ruin alto- 
gether.’ This prediction has been fulfilled. It is true that Adam 
Smith advocated the free import of wheat, but his advocacy was 
based on the following grounds: 

Even the free import of foreign corn could very little affect the interests of 
the farmers of Great Britain. . . . The average quantity imported one year with 


another amounts only . . . to 23,728 quarters of grain, so it is probable that one 
year with another less grain would be imported than at present.® 


Now the actual import in the year 1900 amounted to 42 million 
quarters. It is evident, then, that Adam Smith would have 
predicted the ruin which has unfortunately befallen our agriculture 
if he could have had any conception that the actual import would 
have risen to 1,800 times the amount on which he based his con- 
clusion that it would ‘very little affect the farmers of Great Britain.’ 

By our short-sighted policy and desire for cheapness, which we 
have failed to secure, we have ruined our agriculture and driven our 
agricultural population either to emigration, or into the towns to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. The ruin of our agriculture has 
reacted on our manufacturing industries, and involved them in a 
common ruin. Revenue must be raised somehow, but instead of 
making the foreigner bear his fair share of the burden of taxation, 
we have resorted to direct taxation. Thus, in addition to the ruin 
caused by the influx of foreign surplus, we impose unnecessarily 
heavy taxation on our unfortunate agriculturists. Our present 
system of taxation is essentially a tax on capital, consequently a tax 
on industries. It is not as if it fulfilled its pretended object of 
relieving the working classes; for as it has been repeatedly pointed 
out by political economists, an excessive tax on capital is fatal to 
the stability of capital, and drives it to other lands; and, as Lecky 
has put it: 

No truth in political economy is more certain than that a heavy taxation of 
capital which starves industry will fall most heavily on the poor.’® 


This is only natural ; for it is impossible for our home producer 
to compete with the foreign producer, who evades such taxes. Hence 
the ruin of many industries, the successful competition of Germany 
and the United States which is carrying off our trade, and reacting 


® Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith, Book IV., Cap. ii. 
1% Democracy and Liberty, Lecky, vol. i. p. 287. 
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on our working classes by the reduction of wages, short employment, 
and consequent distress and poverty. 

The money which is spent abroad in purchasing foreign produce 
ought to furnish employment for our working classes, and to circulate 
amongst our butchers and bakers and retail traders; but under our 
present policy it furnishes capital to the foreigner to arm him for 
successful competition with us. 

The following remarkable prediction was published in the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Magazine of 1834: ™ 


In those days when England should have reached the measure of her great- 
ness, verily the hour of her tribulation shall be at hand, The nation shall be 
delivered up for sport and experiment to loan jobbers and political economists, 
Our too luxuriant manufactures and commerce shall be trimmed down to a sound 
and wholesome standard by the removal of all protective duties, which will afford 
matter of gain and derision to other nations; while bankruptcy, desolation. 
misery, and despair shall hourly increase at home. .. . It shall be said in the great 
Council that it would be desirable to render the nation dependent on foreign harvests 
for food ; and astonishing nonsense shall be talked touching free-trade and the theory 
of exchanges. Then shall be felt the saying of a great king, that if he had a 
province to punish he would deliver it up to the rule of political philosophy. .. . 
But after some time longer the eyes of the people shall be opened, they shall 
grow weary of suffering in hopeless sileace; other rulers will arise who will 
revert to the maxims of common sense; they will decide that it is preferable to 
have the people content, occupied, and thriving under the old system to starva- 
tion, idleness, and outrage under the newfangled philosophy. . .. The nation 
shall rejoice in renovated strength, but the philosophers shall mourn over their 
lost occupation, and the overthrow of ‘ sound general principles.’ 


The author of this prediction appears to have been endowed with 
more insight and common-sense than our politicians in the present 
so-called age of progress. The first part of the prediction has been 
fulfilled to the letter ; and it is to be hoped that the accomplishment 
of the latter part will be consummated before it is too late to remedy 
the mischief and avert the danger which menaces us. 


GuILFoRD L. MoLESwoRTH. 


" The copies of the Agricultural and Industrial Magazine for 1834-35-36 in 
the British Museum are bound up in one volume, and appear in the Catalogue under 
the date 1835-1836, 
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THE TANGLE OF LONDON LOCOMOTION 


THE unseemly quarrel between two rival sets of American financiers 
over the London deep-level railways has had some useful results. 
General attention can seldom be directed to any public question in 
England without something in the nature of a sensation, or a dash 
of the personal element. The affront to the dignity of the House of 
Commons, involved in what one of its members bluntly called a 
‘Stock Exchange ramp,’ presented the Tubes question in a new 
lignt to many persons who had been prepared to contemplate the 
Morganeering and Yerkesizing of Metropolitan communications 
with indifference. The question, it was discovered, ought to be 
treated in a broad and uniform fashion, taken out of the hands 
of promoting syndicates, and placed in those of some authori- 
tative body, capable of protecting the public interests, such as a 
Parliamentary Committee, the Board of Trade, the Light Railway 
Commissioners, or the London County Council. People who had 
never before examined the subject with any attention filled the 
air with vague suggestions. Some proposed that nebody should 
make any Tubes at all, others that the County Council should make 
them all, at a cost of fifty millions, more or less. It seems the 
general opinion that there should be exhaustive inquiry into the 
entire problem involved, and meanwhile, as far as possible, a sus- 
pension of further operations. This was the conclusion of the 
County Council, which wisely decided not to undertake anything so 
hazardous as an immediate plunge into Tube construction or pro- 
motion, but instead to ask the Government to appoint a Commission, 
which should investigate underground locomotion in the Metropolis 
in all its bearings, discuss the feasibility of settling a uniform scheme 
of intra-urban passenger transportation, and consider whether some 
standing tribunal or board ought not to be instituted to authorise 
the construction, and control the management, of tunnel railways.’ 


1 (a) That in the opinion of the Council it will be detrimental to the interests of 
London if any Bill for the construction of a tube railway is proceeded with in Parlia- 
ment until a full inquiry shall have been held and a report presented upon the 
following questions : 

(1) How far it is possible to adapt the provisions of the Light Railways Act, 
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Ministers, it would appear, are quite disposed to go even beyond 
the wishes of the Council in this matter. While the Motion set 
out below was being debated at Spring Gardens, Mr. Balfour, at 
Westminster, was giving a favourable answer to a suggestion from 
Mr. Bryce for the appointment of a Royal Commission, or other 
body, to inquire ‘into the means of locomotion and transportation in 
London on and beneath the surface, including the better regulation 
of vehicular traffic, the possibility of appropriating certain thorough- 
fares to certain kinds of traffic, the means of facilitating the con- 
struction of electric tramways along or immediately beneath the 
streets, and the steps to be taken for creating a properly arranged 
and conveniently interconnected system of deep-level electric 
railways. We may take it as admitted that there must be an 
examination of all the conditions of the case, with a view more 
particularly to ascertaining whether uniform and symmetrical, 
rather than piecemeal and haphazard, treatment cannot even now 
be attempted. 

It is a wise decision, though unhappily a little belated. Had it 
been taken twenty, fifteen, or even ten years ago, much might have 
been done to bring order out of the chaos of Metropolitan transit. 
In the interim fresh tubes, tunnels, and tramways have been con- 
structed or authorised year by year, and the chaos has been rendered 
more intricate. But if, even so recently as eighteen months back, a 


‘stay of execution’ had been ordered pending complete investigation, 


1896, to underground railways in London as recommended by the Joint Select 
Committee of 1901. 

(2) Whether it is possible and desirable to formulate some general scheme of 
underground railway accommodation capable of serving the requirements of London 
as a whole, and if so, what should be the main features of such general scheme. 

(3) Whether a system of deep-level tube railways will afford the best results, or 
whether it will not be preferable to adopt either wholly or partially the system of 
underground locomotion in operation in Continental and American cities. 

(4) How and by whom such general scheme can best be carried out, having 
regard to: 

The general traffic within London. 

The special need of supplying means of access to the suburbs, 

The housing problem. 

The need for cheap fares. 

The raising of necessary capital. 

Existing means of locomotion. 

(+) That, with a view to obtaining such inquiry as above mentioned, a deputation 
do wait upon the President of the Board of Trade and ask him to assist in obtaining 
the appointment of a Commission to hold such inquiry, with power to consider all 
proposals that may be brought before them for the construction and supervision of 
underground railways in London, and to report as to the desirability of establishing 
some authority to prepare and issue provisional orders for confirmation by Parliament 
authorising the construction of such underground railways as such authority may 
be satisfied will be for the public benefit, and in the meantime to use his influence 
t@@Stain the suspension of any Bills that may be introduced into Parliament for the 
construction of tube railways in London.— Resolution of the London County Council, 
the 11th of November, 1902. 
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the situation would be considerably better than it is to-day. At the 
beginning of 1901 there was a great outburst of Tube railway schemes. 
American financiers had come into the field, buying up derelict pro- 
jects, forming combinations among the older companies, and devising 
new lines on an extensive scale. Altogether there were fourteen Bills 
before Parliament, involving some twenty-four millions of new capital. 
Then was the moment to ‘ hang up’ everything, and to start in earnest 
with a Commission of Inquiry, which might, with reasonable dili- 
gence, have had its Report presented by the present date. But 
neither the Government, nor Parliament, nor the County Council 
would recommend this course. The fear of the electors, of the rate- 
payers, and of the newspapers, was before the eyes of those in authority. 
They might be charged with delaying the creation of new facilities 
for London locomotion, which would perhaps be unpopular. The 
House of Commons fell back on a half-measure. It referred the 
various Bills as a whole to a Joint Committee, charged to consider 
generally ‘ whether the lines of route for underground railways, pro- 
posed by Bills which have been, or may be, introduced during the 
present Session, are best calculated to afford facilities for present and 
probable future traffic,’ and to advise what special terms and con- 
ditions should be imposed upon the promoters, and which, if any, of 
the schemes should be proceeded with. The appointment of this 
Committee did little to clear the ground. It was a competent body 
so far as its personnel goes, including as it did Lord Windsor, 
Lord Knutsford, Sir William Arrol, and Sir Michael Foster, though 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder seems to have been the only member who 
had any special acquaintance with the problems of London govern- 
ment and locomotion. But it had neither the means nor the oppor- 
tunity to go into the question exhaustively. By its reference it was 
confined to the Bills actually before Parliament, and so of course was 
debarred from the consideration of other and better schemes ; and it 
had little time at its disposal, since it did not meet till the 2nd of 
May, and was obliged to finish its labours before the end of the 
summer Session. Its Report contains some acute and interesting 
observations, but its chief effect was to show that the subject needed 
farther and more expert investigation, such as is now apparently to 
be undertaken. Most of the Bills—metamorphosed, modified, or 
mixed together in the interim—came up again in the present Session, 
and their supporters have been engaged for months in a confused 
squabble before overburdened Parliamentary Committees. Finally 
when the London United and Morgan amalgamation seemed likely to 
extract from the welter their through line from the extreme west to the 
north-east of the county, came the manceuvre, whereby Mr. Morgan’s 
associates transferred themselves to the rival camp, and the Bills are 
again thrown over for another year. So much for the argument 
against delay! The conclusion seems even now likely to be more 
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rapid, as well as more satisfactory, if the question is taken in hand 
definitely by a public commission, rather than left to be painfully 
extracted from the efforts of rival promoters and their agents in the 
Committee-rooms of 1903 and 1904. 

But if the inquiry is to be justified it must be thorough, practical, 
and, above all, comprehensive. In that case it would be quite worth 
while postponing the inauguration of fresh schemes of transit for two 
or three years, especially as nothing effectual is at all likely to be 
accomplished within that period in any event. The promoters, even 
if they get their Bills, will not necessarily get their money ; and, to 
judge by previous experience, they will be in no hurry to begin 
construction.? Nevertheless it would be useless to stay all progress 
merely for the sake of a dabbling Select Committee or a Royal 
Commission of the usual dilatory type. We ought to havea Board of 
Inquiry that will set to work quickly, get to close quarters with the 
facts without wasting time over formalities, and present us with its 
recommendations in precise and accurate detail. It seems a pity 
that we cannot adopt the machinery by which some American 
municipal problems have been successfully resolved. Ten years ago 
the locomotion tangle in Boston and its suburban area resembled, 
allowing for the difference of scale, that with which we are confronted 
in London. The Massachusetts Legislature, not perhaps feeling any 
great confidence either in its own members or in the civic authori- 
ties of Boston, relegated the whole matter to a statutory Rapid 
Transit Commission. This consisted of six independent professional 
men, lawyers, engineers, and valuation experts, distinguished but 
not exactly eminent—the very eminent person is far too busy and 
important to devote himself properly to functions of this kind—and 
of impeccable respectability. They were well paid for their services, 
and expected to give up the whole, or at least a great part, of their 
time to the interests of the Commission. They did not confine 
themselves to attending fitfully at Committee meetings, but went to 
work with great energy, and not only said what ought to be done, 
but in fact did it, since the State Legislature passed Acts embodying 
most of their recommendations, and gave the Commissioners statu- 
tory powers to carry them into effect. The result has been that 
Boston, which a few years ago was in a condition of extreme con- 
fusion, with its central area intolerably congested and its suburbs 
badly served, has now a system of passenger transportation which, 
for efficiency and convenience, may challenge comparison with 
that of any city in the world. Can we not imitate this admirable 
precedent, or adapt it to our own requirements? Is it impossible to 
have a Commission, composed of capable men, with some knowledge 
of the technicalities of the case, engineers, solicitors, Parliamentary 

? Of thirteen London deep-level railways authorised by Parliament between 1884 
and 1899, only three had been actually opened to traffic by the spring of 1901. 
Vor, LII—No. 310 3Q 
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agents, traffic managers, local government experts, not too grand or 
dignified, or diversely occupied, to spend some hours of every day, 
for the necessary weeks or months, over this business ? A Statutory 
Commission, appointed by Parliament, and properly remunerated 
for its services, might meet the case; a miscellaneous group of 
amateurs or party politicians, however able or upright, cannot be 
expected to find the requisite time to master so much intricate 
detail. Failing this, it has been suggested that the precedent of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act 1888 might be usefully followed. 
Under that Act the maximum rates and fares of all the railway 
companies, contained in some thousands of Acts of Parliament, were 
all thrown into the melting-pot and recast. The Board of Trade 
were authorised to employ and pay for such skilled persons as they 
might think fit, and were required to hear all parties whom they 
considered entitled to be heard before them. -They were then to 
embody their final decision in a separate provisional order for each 
company, and this order, it was enacted, might be, as it in fact was, 
submitted to a Joint Committee of the two Houses. Under this pro- 
cedure the whole of the vast tangle of English railway rates was 
straightened out by the Board of Trade tribunal, sitting for some 
ninety days, and the subsequent Joint Committee of Parliament, 
sitting for some sixty days.’ A Committee of this kind, or even a 
small, industrious Royal Commission, like that which has lately 
examined the condition of the Port of London, should be able to 
complete its inquiries, and submit proposals for legislation, without 
intolerable delay. 

A point even more important than the composition of the Board 
of Inquiry is the character of its reference. It wovld be a pity if 
the investigation should be limited to deep-level underground rail- 
ways. This would be to repeat that mistake of partial treatment to 
which the deficiencies of Metropolitan locomotion are mainly due. 
Roads, railways, tramways, and tunnels have been carried out, not 
only without reference to any general plan, but also without proper 
relation to one another. Thus we have railways duplicated over one 
route and non-existent upon another; we have surface tracks where 
subways would be more suitable, slow stopping trains where express 
services are needed, costly and unprofitable tunnels where the traffic 
requirements would be equally well met by cheap tramways. 
Tubes should be considered as merely one method of Metropolitan 
transit, among many others. It is not so much new facilities as 
better facilities for passenger locomotion that are required. A 
glance at the map of London shows that the whole area is crossed 
and covered by railways and tram lines. Yet the Londoner com- 
plains, and with justice, that he is poorly served. He cannot get 


8 Times, November 11, 1902, 
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about as easily and conveniently as he would like. An individual 
stretch of line may be good enough, but its connections may be bad, 
or it may not be able to give the traveller the particular kind of service 
he requires at the right time. To honeycomb the subsoil with a 
new network of tunnels, without pausing to consider how they will 
stand as parts of that ‘stupendous whole’ which assists, or impedes, 
London locomotion, would be short-sighted policy. If the question 
is to be put upon a rational basis, due account must be taken of the 
general and the diverse needs of the whole community, whether they 
travel above ground or below, on foot or in carriages; whether they 
use horses, steam, motors, or electricity. For this reason it seems 
essential that the inquiry should go even beyond the recommenda- 
tions of the London County Council, and that its scope should be at 
least as wide as was suggested by Mr. Bryce in his question to 
Mr. Balfour,* and should, in fact, embrace ‘the means of locomotion 
and transportation in London’ in all its ramifications. There is no 
other way of dealing usefully with the subject, if the miscarriages of 
the past are to be avoided, and the mistakes, so far as is now possible, 
set right. 

The promoters themselves seem to feel that the piecemeal 
method is not particularly favourable even to their own projects, 
since we find Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, the organiser of one of the 
two chief Tube ‘combines,’ protesting against it. Writing on 
the 12th of November, he puts forward a strong plea in favour of 
uniformity and regulation : 


I have always felt [he says] that the custom by which tube lines were pro- 
moted—that is, permitting promoters to choose their routes and then asking 
Parliament to pass their Bill—was wrong; but as it had been the practice for so 
many years I did not feel that it was proper for me to suggest a change. Now, 
however, that the subject is coming before the public so forcibly, I have no 
hesitation in saying that former methods not only did not give the results required, 
but tended gréatly towards producing confusion. That there should be some 
regulating head, which will intelligently take all the conditions into consideration, 
regulate where lines shall be built, and the method by which they shall be run, 
there isno doubt. All the schemes for such transportation, if they do not emanate 
from one source, should at least be controlled by one directing body. To permit 
promoters to choose locations where lines shall be laid does not produce any 
harmony or regularity in the laying of lines or meet the necessities of the publie. 
To havea central power managing and dictating the whole business, regulating 
where the lines shall go, how they shall be connected, and what systems they shall 
form, is, without doubt, necessary, whether it be by Commission, a Committee, or 
what not. In fact, it is the only way in~which order can be brought out of the 
chaotic conditions which now threaten this city.® 


Some people who read Mr. Yerkes’s words, and possibly their 
author himself, may fail to perceive their real import, and may 
hastily conclude that what is chiefly required is the arrangement of 
good through-routes and connections. These are valuable elements, 


4 See above, page 923, 5 Times, November 13, 1902. 
3a2 
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but there are others even more weighty. It is not enough to say, 
as the promoter, with the approval of a hurried Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, usually does : ‘ Here are a lot of people living at point A, and 
a lot more at point B. If I join the two, it is obvious that my line 
AB will do well.’ On this assumption many railways have been 
built which have proved more profitable to the promoters, and to 
property-owners bought out at a liberal valuation, than to the 
shareholders and the general public. In a great city, or rather in 
an extensive inhabited area, populated in concentric zones of varying 
density, vast numbers of persons require to be conveyed from the 
outer suburban quarters to the chief internal centres of commerce, 
industry, and finance. An army greater than the host of Xerxes is 
mobilised daily over six hundred miles of territory in Middlesex, 
Surrey, Essex, Kent, Buckinghamshire, and Herts, poured into 
central London each morning, and moved back again before night. 
It is a stupendous phenomenon, this diurnal advance and retreat of 
a million human beings, and its magnitude is more likely to increase 
than to diminish. For the tendency is, and should be, to spread the 
great towns outwards, and to turn them into garden cities or collec- 
tions of semi-rural suburbs, where the people éan live near fields and 
open spaces, instead of being packed into narrow streets and reeking 
slums. Hygienic, economic, and social causes are assisting this 
movement. Land in the inner ring is too valuable for ordinary 
housing purposes. It is wanted for warehouses, shops, offices, public 
institutions, theatres, banks. Wealthy persons, who can afford to 
pay monopoly rents, may choose to reside in a restricted fashionable 
district not far from the hub of the wheel. The less affluent majority 
must either be pigeon-holed into flats and vast blocks of ‘ dwellings’ 
towering skyward, or live and sleep out of town. 

The collection and rapid conveyance of these daily invaders, and 
their prompt and punctual delivery at a relatively small number 
of central stations, must be regarded as the first of the locomotion 
problems to be solved for a city like London or New York. But 
there is a second which is scarcely less important. The in-and-out 
traffic has to be conducted concurrently with an enormous and 
constant local movement. The converging human streams from 
the outskirts have scarcely reached their embouchures when they 
proceed to break up and trickle through multitudinous minor 
channels. People are moving about, chiefly on short journeys, 
all day long and well into the night. It is not enough to carry 
the working-man, say, from Stratford to Tower Street, the clerk 
‘from Shepherd’s Bush to Cornhill, and back again. Both of them 
may require to take a couple of short subsidiary journeys before 
they catch their homeward-bound trains; and they must be handled 
with due regard to the exigencies of the shop-assistant sent from Bond 
Street to consult a customer at Lancaster Gate, the bank-collector 
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who has to get from the City to Westminster, the matron from West 
Kensington who wants an afternoon at ‘ the Stores,’ the family from 
Hampstead making their way to the Strand for a matinée perform- 
ance, the electric-light engineer and his assistants despatched by 
a firm in Victoria Street to fit up an installation at Denmark Hill, 
the resident in the south-western suburbs who has alighted at 
Waterloo in order that he may join a train to the Midlands at 
St. Pancras. Urban passenger transport has to provide for the 
separate needs of all these various persons. The long-distance regular 
traffic and the short irregular local traffic, though they must be 
worked in conjunction, should be kept to a certain extent separate. 
The clients of the in-and-out surburban lines come, ‘ not single spies, 
but in battalions,’ and they can be marshalled and brigaded with a 
kind of military regularity. But, for the local traffic, the transport- 
ing agency must deal with passengers dropping in sporadically at 
all hours, expecting to find a train or car running at intervals so 
brief that a time-table is superfluous, caring not so much for high 
speed as for the contiguity of the stopping-places to the localities 
for which they are bound. They want plenty of easily accessible 
stations, not too far apart, and facilities for changing from one 
system to another. No systematic treatment of urban and suburban 
locomotion can be successful unless both requirements—those of the 
express long-distance traffic, and those of the slower local traffic— 
are adequately met. Our London schemes too often ignore one or 
the other, or mix them together in a confused and inefficient fashion. 
The first Report of the Boston Rapid Transit Commission, 1892— 
a most instructive treatise on the whole subject of urban locomotion 
—placed special emphasis on these points. The Commissioners laid it 
down as a fundamental axiom, governing the entire problem, that 
every railroad serving a congested urban area should duplicate its 
tracks and stations, so that the fast trains from the outlying districts 
might run in rapidly to the central terminals, without being delayed 
by the cars required to set down and pick up at frequent intervals. 
And they carried this principle from the steam railroads to the 
electric elevated railways, the surface tramways, and even the ordinary 
roads, recommending that there should, so far as practicable, be a sepa- 
ration of the different kinds of traffic, fast and slow, and proposing 
to lay out special streets from the docks and wharves for heavy 
goods transport. Nearly all that the Commissioners said of Boston 
in the nineties applies with equal force to the London of to-day, and 
some of their bold but logical and practical remedies might, mutatis 
mutandis, be adapted to our own encumbered Metropolis. 


Much [say the Massachusetts Commissioners] that is now proposed could have 
been undertaken years ago at less cost than at present, and by so doing a great 
deal of money spent by the railroad companies in makeshift undertakings could 
have been saved. The haphazard, disjointed method of making isolated changes 
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and sporadic improvement must be made to give place to uniform, harmonious 
action... . Vast sums of money have been spent from time to time on street 
widenings and changes of grade, and yet the benefit derived has not seemed upon 
the whole to have been proportionate to the expense incurred. In seeking for an 
explanation of their disappointment the Commission is inclined to think that the 
chief reason was that the attacks have been in great part isolated both in time 
and place, instead of combined and continuous, and guided by a single and clearly- 
defined purpose. The Commission were impressed with the importance of framing 
and adhering to a uniform policy in dealing with this part of their task, and this 
policy it seemed to them should be rather to concentrate their efforts upon a few 
arterial avenues than to dissipate their strength in scattered attempts to give a 
little relief at a great many disconnected points. To try,in a word, as far as they 
went, to effect a cure rather than a palliative. 

Acting in accordance with this sound doctrine, the Commissioners 
turned their attention first to the existing railroads, and advised that 
they should be compelled to increase their accommodation and 
required to link up their terminals, and to handle their freight trans- 
port apart from their passenger business. Double lines of elevated 
railways were to be laid from the interior to the outskirts, and 
the intolerable blockade of the congested central area by street-cars 
was to be relieved by carrying the tram-lines in a four-track 
subway or shallow tunnel through the heart of the city. Finally, 
a number of new roads were planned. Similar principles, though 
not so symmetrically and completely worked out, have guided the 
Corporation of New York in the design of their great new under- 
ground railway, which is rapidly approaching completion ; and they 
were also present to the Prussian Commission which promoted the 
noble Berlin Stadtbahn and its suburban connections, and so provided 
the German capital with a system that has few equals anywhere for 
convenience and common-sense. 

But it is difficult to discern any such comprehensive grasp of the 
subject either in the existing, or the proposed, transport facilities of 
London. In theory, nothing could be better than the conception of 
the two okder Underground Railways, which circle right round inner 
London, joining up nearly all the terminal stations, and allowing 
several of the trunk lines to take trains from the distant suburbs 
through their tunnels to Charing Cross, Moorgate Street, and the 
Mansion House. But in practice many of those theoretical ad- 
vantages have proved far less valuable than they ought to be. The 
through-route facilities are little used, because the long-distance 
traffic is hopelessly impeded, by being passed along the same set of 
metals as the stopping trains. The passengers, who ought to be 
whizzing through by fast trains from Hammersmith or Chiswick to 
Moorgate Street, are required to pause at some fourteen stations en 
route, with the result that it takes over half an hour to accomplish 4 
journey of six or seven miles. The same complication of through 
and local traffic may explain, though it cannot justify, the unsatis- 
factory quality of the suburban service on many of the surface 
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railways, especially those which mock the irritated householder of 
Surrey and of Kent. 

Now if the tube is considered, as it ought to be, from this point 
of view, it is clear that it suffers from the defects of some of its 
predecessors in a quite acute form. It has, and can have, only one 
set of rails each way, and there can be no passing of trains, or 
discrimination in their speed. Every train must stop at every 
station. There is no possibility of an express service, particularly as 
the promoters, with a view of picking up as many short-distance 
fares as possible, are placing their stations very close together. 
Already, therefore, we have some of the disadvantages of the older 
lines. There is, for instance, the uneconomical provision of plant and 
rolling stock capable of coping with the rush of the morning and 
evening hours, and necessarily therefore too ample for the restricted 
traffic of the rest of the day. The in-and-out runs are slower than 
they ought to be, if they are to minister adequately to the needs of 
a widely-scattered population. To the broken and humbled spirit of 
the suburban Londoner, chastened by the rods of his railway 
companies, it may seem a great thing to be carried at the pace of 
fourteen miles an hour. But this is not fast travelling, and it seems 
searcely worth while to burrow a hundred feet below the surface 
for such a result. It may be noted that neither Boston, New 
York, nor Paris, when they took to underground traction would 
have anything to do with the low-level tube. The Boston Commis- 
sioners admired the skill displayed in the construction of the South 
London Railway, and they were alive to the advantage of being able 
to bore through the subsoil without disturbing the streets or paying 
for surface-rights, Nevertheless they pronounced in favour of the 
covered way, or shallow tunnel, a few feet beneath the roadway. 
They thought that for local traffic, in particular, a system to which 
access can only be gained by a long descent through mechanical 
elevators would not be found sufficiently convenient. They held 
also that the cost of operating and maintaining the lifts would be an 
unnecessary burden upon the working expenses which ought to be 
avoided. But they were also largely influenced by sanitary con- 
siderations. They urged that the narrow steel cylinder, just wide 
enough to admit the passage of the cars, with no through 
current of fresh air, could not be healthy. They said, indeed, that 
the sun-loving American would never stand being shut up in 
closed carriages, in a vitiated atmosphere, and in a region to 
which no ray of natural light had ever penetrated. Londoners, 
perhaps, are less particular on these points, and there are days of 
damp fog and gloom when the white dry tube seems pleasant by 
contrast. Yet there is no doubt that most people—even if they do 
not experience the headaches and sore-throats of which many 
passengers complain—are none the better for being in these tunnels. 
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It is not agreeable to contemplate the physical condition of a London 
in which hundreds of thousands of its men and women, its boys 
and girls, would spend an hour or two daily in travelling under 


' these debilitating conditions. The tube journey is so little 


desirable for its own sake that it ought to be made as short as 
possible. But that is precisely what its promoters have shown no 
intention of doing. By their mode of construction, and by dotting 
their stations at half-mile intervals or less, they go scarcely faster 
than electric trams, and perhaps not so fast as motor-buses may be 
expected to travel within the next year or two. They are competing 
for the local traffic, for which, owing to their lifts, they are unfitted, 
while they fail to supply the rapid services with which they might 
discharge a really useful public function. Parliament should insist 
that, in return for the large powers granted them over the subsoil of 
London, they should undertake to run trains at twenty to twenty-five 
miles an hour, and to reduce their stopping stations by 50 per cent. 
or more. There is no reason why so many millions should be spent, 
and monopoly rights granted, to provide underground omnibuses, 
which can be reached only by a descent down the shaft of a mine. 
We may be toid that if we are going to put such conditions and 
limitations upon the deep-level railways, the capital for their con- 
struction will not be forthcoming, and the American promoters and 
other philanthropists, who are now yearning to improve our 
Metropolitan locomotion, will sensibly relax their activity. We may 
calmly face this peril. It is very likely that the first fine fervour of 
the tube ‘ boom’ has already abated, and that several of the projects 
which have been before Parliament and the public may now be dropped, 
not, for the present, to reappear. This will be no great misfortune. 
It is safe to say that some of the proposed lines are calculated to 
benefit those concerned in constructing and financing them much 
more than either their customers or their shareholders. There is 
not much in tubes as an investment. The City and South London, 
the hard-working little pioneer of the whole array, only pays three 
per cent. dividend, and that after years of struggle. The Central 
London Railway gives its shareholders four per cent., and it has 
the very cream of London traffic to skim—perhaps the finest urban 
passenger route in the world. And these moderate returns are 
earned upon a} capitalisation much lower than that estimated for 
some of the newer lines. The cost of constructing and equipping a 
tube railway has been put by Sir Alexander Binnie at an outside 
average of 450,000/. a mile. The Waterloo and City, which had no 
lifts to make (and no expensive commissions to pay, owing to its 
financial arrangements with the South Western), cost 50,0001. a mile 
less than this sum. The Central London cost 554,000/. a mile, but 
that was ten years ago, when ‘tubes’ were new and experimental. 
For its proposed Hammersmith and City Extension it asks capital 
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and borrowing powers at the rate of 467,000/. a mile. But some of 
the other schemes are allowing themselves a more liberal margin. 
The Morgan amalgamation, which has been so rudely broken up, 
worked out at about 600,000/. a mile over the whole twenty miles 
of line, including a long stretch in the open, where no tunnelling 
would be required. The part of it which was originally the 
Piccadilly and City Railway was to average 860,000/. a mile, nearly 
double the Central London estimate for the same route. This large 
profit on construction is independent of a clear millon which the 
Morgan group admitted that they required for financing the scheme.’ 
How isa decent dividend to be paid on this dead weight of capital, 
combined with the extraordinarily low scheduled fares which have 
been put into the Bills? I know that some people will urge that 
at any rate we had better get the railways built, and then, if the 
promoters make too much or the shareholders too little, it will be no 
concern of the ordinary travelling citizen. This seems a short-sighted 
policy. A railway that does not yield a good profit is no aid to loco- 
motion, but the reverse, since it monopolises a certain line of route, and 
may be just effective enough to keep away other agencies that would 
furnish a better service. It would be a bad prospect for London if, 
twenty years hence, its interior were pierced by a dozen derelict deep- 
level railways, half of them rusting to decay, and the other half run- 
ning slow and antiquated trains at rare and uncertain intervals. 
Before authorising any more tubes we should have some certainty, 
first, that they will be made; secondly, that they will raise their 
capital; and thirdly, that they can pay a decent dividend. 

In the cities where they have rejected the tube, they have for 
the most part taken to the high-level, or sub-surface, tunnel. The 
tendency is to make these lighter in construction than those of our 
older London underground railways. They are not, asa rule, vaulted 
brick-lined structures, but rectangular covered ways, supported by 
metal beams, immediately below the roadway. A descent of a few 
steps takes the passenger to them from the street, and plenty of 
light and air can be supplied from gratings and ground-glass covers 
at the refuges. Their great advantage is that, as in Boston, the 
street-cars can actually run into them, so that there need be no 
break of continuity when the tramway reaches the congested central 
district in which surface-lines are undesirable. From the Boston 
tunnel, which threads the crowded business quarter of the city, there 
emerge four lines of rails. One pair rise right up to the elevated 
railway to carry the long-distance suburban traffic, while the two 


® This was before the amalgamation of interests, and the proceedings in Committee 
during the present Session, in the course of which the capital figures and estimates 
were considerably modified. 

7 Sce Capital Statement, p. 223 of Evidence before Lord Windsor’s Committee on 
the Piccadilly and City Railway Bill. 
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other tracks run out into the roads and become ordinary tramways. 
The idea in Boston was apparently derived from Berlin, where the 
Stadtbahn crosses the city, at its Equator, so to speak, from one 
side to the other, picking up and bearing on its handsome viaduct 
both the trunk and the local lines. In many respects these subways 
seem preferable to the deep-level tunnels, particularly for urban 
traffic. Their sanitation is better; for while they are free from all 
the inconveniences of fog, rain, and snow, their passengers enjoy the 
benefit of currents of natural air, sweeping through their wide open 
corridors. Their temperature approximates to that of the atmosphere 
outside—a little cooler in summer, and warmer in winter—without 
the sudden drop of forty or fifty degrees which may be sometimes 
found in passing from the sunlight of an August afternoon to the 
recesses of the buried iron pipe. There are no lifts to cause 
delay. The hurried passenger runs down the short flight of steps, 
and gains his seat in the car, with little more trouble and loss of 
time than if he were jumping into an omnibus. Moreover, the 
subway liberates the surface from the electric trams, with all their 
paraphernalia of poles and wires, rails, slots, and conduits. The 
advantages of the system, which has fascinated many observers who 
have lately been examining it abroad,° are so patent that, if we were 
laying out a model city, we should no doubt insist on providing all 
the principal thoroughfares with a basement corridor for locomotion 
purposes. Unhappily, the difficulty in an old town lies in the 
making of this underground chamber. The shallow tunnel cannot 
be constructed in the same quiet, unnoticeable fashion as the tube. 
It means trenching up the whole roadway, and disentangling 
and relaying the sewers, pipes, wires, and mains, which intersect 
one another in the subsoil like the veins and blood-vessels under 
the human skin. We cannot expect to see a general adoption of 
traction-subways in London; but there are some routes where local 
conditions may render it practicable to install them. One might 
suggest, for instance, that a large part of the much-discussed line 
between Hammersmith and the Strand, for which all the tube 
companies are scrambling, might very suitably be provided with a 
tram-subway, that might pass under the railings of Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, and the Green Park, and perhaps at 
Walsingham House turn down into the Mall to Charing Cross, 
continuing under the Strand to the bottom of the new Avenue, 
between the Strand and Holborn, in which the County Council have 
already obtained powers to place an underground tramway ; or it might 
be carried under Whitehall and Parliament Street to Westminster. 
The ideal arrangement would be that every main route should have its 

® See the Report of Colonel Yorke to the Board of Trade on the Paris Metro- 


politan Railway, and that of the Electrical Engineer and Tramways Manager of the 
London County Council on the Boston, New York, and Buda-Pesth subways. 
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shallow tunnel for local traffic, and its tube below for the express 
service, with interchange stations at suitable intervals. Some- 
thing of the kind will be attempted by the ‘electrified’ District 
Railway with its parallel deep-level, which latter is intended, I 
believe, to run fast trains through between the City and Earl’s Court, 
stopping only three or four times on the way. 

But if the transit problem of London is to be dealt with effec- 
tively we must make up our minds to enrich the capital with a 
certain number of new arterial roads, Without this, as Sir John 
Wolfe Barry pointed out in his two admirable addresses to the 
Society of Arts on ‘Streets and Traffic in London,’ no improvement. 
in railway facilities will really relieve the congestion. For, after 
all, the persons carried by railway must at some point or other come 
upon the streets, and the greater the number brought in daily from 
the outskirts the more essential is it for them to have room to 
circulate about the town. Moreover, it is by road that a large part 
of the freight and goods transport of the Metropolis must be 
conducted. The railway companies are themselves carters on an 
enormous scale, with thousands of their own vans. And now to all this 
is added the swarm of self-propelled vehicles of all kinds which can 
only use the roads, and cannot travel conveniently and safely except 
on roads that are wide and fairly straight. The motors alone 
will compel us sooner or later to Haussmannize London, and we 
should do it as part of the general locomotion scheme which is 
now contemplated. The proper and economical method is not to 
undertake widenings of our existing main thoroughfares, for this 
involves the purchase of expensive property, and the payment 
of large sums for extinguishing leases and destroying the goodwill 
of business premises. A better way is that of creating values by 
driving a new wide channel through a nest of poor cheap streets. 
If a sufficient area for recoupment is taken, the local authority 
may ultimately recover almost the whole cost of the reconstruction, 
or even make a profit upon it. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works showed far more boldness and originality in their improve- 
ments than the County Council, which has nothing to place to 
its record on the scale of the Victoria and Chelsea Embankments, 
Northumberland Avenue, Shaftesbury Avenue, and the Charing 
Cross Road. Long before either the Board or the Council came into 
existence, Nash, the architect, with the assistance of the Prince 
Regent, initiated a similar policy, when he swept away the purlieus 
of St. James’s Market, in order to make room for Regent Street and 
to link Portland Place with Pall Mall. It is, by the way, a little 
humiliating to reflect that, with one exception, Portland Place is our 
only hundred-feet street in mid-London, and that it is more than a 
century old. In the intervening period Paris has provided itself 
with at least twelve miles of Boulevards and Avenues a hundred feet 
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wide and upwards; Vienna has its great Ringstrasse, which is 187 
feet wide; Washington has many long streets which are 160 feet, 
and Berlin at least one, the Unter den Linden, which is not far 
short of 200 feet across. It is high time that London obtained 
some more Portland Places, adapted to modern conditions. We should 
think seriously of the construction of those new ‘radial roads’ to 
which the Prime Minister, with an intuitive grasp of the whole 
question, once referred in a brief statement that has become 
historic. Some of those ‘ practical’ persons, who can never look an 
inch below their feet, or a yard beyond their noses, thought proper to 
scoff at this suggestion as fantastic and visionary ; but Mr. Balfour was 
quite right, and his ‘common sense’ critics wrong. There is nothing 
at all impracticable in the idea of attempting, on a greater scale, 
that which was accomplished in 1849, when New Oxford Street was 
driven through the slums of St. Giles’s Fields, or that which the County 
Council is now tardily effecting in the Drury Lane and Clare Market 
area. A little study of the map of London will show how much 
scope there is for operations of this kind. We can conceive, for 
instance, a new Avenue from Southwark Bridge, stretching through 
the Borough, Walworth, Camberwell, Peckham, and Upper Sydenham 
to Penge and Beckenham, well outside the county boundary. If 
carefully planned, this road would pass almost entirely over small 
side-streets, which could be acquired at a comparatively moderate 
cost. It would convert acres of cheap residential tenements into 
valuable property, and would open up an extensive tract of elevated 
ground, in Kent and Surrey, which is admirably suited for the 
suburban home of a large population. The first mile or so from the 
Bridge would no doubt be mainly occupied by warehouses and 
offices ; beyond this, for perhaps another two miles, there might be 
great blocks of high buildings, of which the ground floors would be 
used for shops, while the upper stories might provide cheap flats 
for artisans and clerks. Though it is desirable to spread the working 
population outwards as far as possible, there is a certain section 
which cannot conveniently live far from the scene of its employment 
in Central London. This new boulevard might furnish well-built 
and sanitary rooms for many thousands of persons of the working 
class, driven out of the inner ring by other improvements and by the 
progressive rise in rents. Proceeding outwards, there would be 
more shops, and flats of a somewhat higher class, until, as the south- 
ern boundary was approached, the road might be fringed with pleasant 
suburban dwellings and gardens. Such a causeway should be laid out 
with an ample liberality. It should have the hardy, umbrageous 
plane-tree planted along its pavements, and it should be nowhere 
less than 125 feet broad, or perhaps even 150 feet. Great breadth 
is essential, if only on economical grounds, since without it you 
cannot have the lofty buildings out of which a considerable part of 
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the recoupment must be derived. In a hundred-feet road it is 
possible, without contravening the Building Acts, to have three 
stories more in each house than in a street forty feet narrower. It 
is also necessary to carry this width right out to the county boundary 
and into the open country beyond. On this point Parliament should 
lay down conditions which should be binding on the extra-urban 
authorities. At present the value of Metropolitan improvements is 
partly nullified by geographical and administrative limitations. 
Broad new streets are made, only to be prolonged into narrow sub- 
urban lanes. The operations of sedulous builders, aided by the 
remissness of District Councils, are blocking the outlets into greater 
London. Our ‘radial’ river of traffic must not be caught and closed 
at the throat. 

There need be no great interruption to locomotion during the 
construction of such a road, for the existing main thoroughfares would 
be unimpeded. And when once the causeway was opened it would 
never be necessary to close it in order to get at the subterranean 
mesh of pipes and wires. All these things would be laid in subways, 
which would extend the whole breadth of the street, and would thus 
allow ample space for two sets of cars driven by electric power. On 
the outer sides there might be an up and down line of underground 
trams, connecting with the surface tramways of the suburban 
districts, running at one or two minute intervals, with frequent 
stopping-places. The central portion might be given up to the 
express lines, on which cars, made up in trains on the multiple- 
motor system, could travel at a speed of some twenty-five miles 
an hour, with stations a mile and a half apart. The railway, I 
should hope, would not be operated by the County Council, but 
would be leased to a company, who would furnish the plant and 
equipment and pay a substantial rent for the use of the tunnel. 
With the trams and trains thus commodiously stowed away below, 
the broad surface of the road would be free for foot-passengers, 
horse-drawn vehicles, bicycles, and motors. A double row of lamp- 
posts down the middle would mark off a strip 40 feet wide, reserved 
for fast mechanical traction. Here the driver of an automobile 
could let himself go, up to a sixteen-mile legal limit, without 
endangering anybody. There should be numerous light bridges to 
enable foot-passengers to cross, and where some other important 
stream of traffic impinged upon the road it should be carried over 
it by an elevated viaduct. By means of such a chaussée enormous 
numbers of persons might be transported with comfort and rapidity. 
The subway railway would haul heavy trainloads of passengers from 
places as distant as Norwood or Streatham to the City in a quarter 
of an hour; while the short-distance voyagers, or those to whom 
lower fares compensated for a somewhat reduced speed, would 
patronise the tram-cars, accessible by a few steps at every 
corner, and the horsed or self-propelled omnibuses. The crossing 
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bridges would do away with the irritating delays at the street 
junctions, and the traffic would no longer be ‘held up’ every five 
minutes by the warning hand of a white-gloved policeman. 

To build half-a-dozen roads of this kind, rayed out from near the 
core of Central London to the eastern, western, northern, and southern 
suburbs, with adequate security that their rural outlets should not be 
blocked, would do more to settle the locomotion problem in London 
than the making of many new railways. Each of these highways could 
bring in hundreds of thousands of persons daily, at lower fares than the 
railways, and at almost an equal average rate of speed. Their construc- 
tion would involve a vast immediate expenditure ; but most of the money 
would come back directly to the ratepayers by the improvement of 
land values and the profits of the subways; while indirectly the bene- 
fits to the travelling public and the whole community would be 
almost incalculable. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming Com- 
mission will direct its special attention to this part of the subject. 
If it does, it may arrive at the conclusion that, instead of encouraging 
promoters to seek from the public twenty or thirty millions for more 
or less speculative ‘tubes,’ Parliament would do better to authorise 
the County Councils of London and the Home Counties to raise a 
loan for these radiating causeways. The tubes may succeed or 
fail, and the shareholders may get a fair return on their invest- 
ment, or they may not. But of the utility of the ‘Grand Avenue’ 
there can be no doubt. It would be an unequalled boon to the 
Londoners of the present generation, and a superb asset for their 
sons and grandsons. 

Before the Commission recommends the provision of any 
new facilities whatever, it should examine those already in being, 
and insist that the best possible use should be made of them. Costly 
and elaborate expedients might be rendered in some measure super- 
fluous by a business-like and comparatively inexpensive adaptation of 
existing resources. Before a gigantic capital outlay on new railways 
is permitted, we should consider whether the present companies are 
doing as much for the public service as might reasonably be required 
of them. Is it not possible that, if compelled to adopt a better 
method of separating the long-distance, the suburban, and the freight 
traffic, they might easily forestall further competition over their own 
routes? It was originally proposed, I believe, that the tubes should 
be of sufficient diameter to admit the ordinary rolling-stock. We 
may have to revert to this idea. It seems, to the non-technical 
person at any rate, rather wasteful to duplicate a surface railway by 
several miles of deep-level boring at 600,000/. a mile, when a short 
length of tunnel or viaduct, would bring the trunk lines into the 
heart of the City or the West End. 

Much also, even without the creation of new roads, might be done, 
and this at no excessive cost, to improve the condition of the streets. 
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The congestion at points like the bottom of Wellington Street, 
Strand, the junction of the Tottenham Court Road and Oxford 
Street, and Hyde Park Corner, can never be really remedied, as long 
as the stream of vehicles flowing East and West crosses that going 
North and South, on the level. London, as Sir John Wolfe Barry 
points out in the lectures already referred to, needs bridges or 
subways at these great street junctions. Sir John, I believe, is en- 
deavouring to induce the Westminster City Council to try the 
experiment in the Strand, and I sincerely trust he will succeed. 
The County Council hesitates at the cost, which would be heavy, and 
the practical difficulties, which are considerable; though in new 
main roads the ‘ over-and-under’ crossing of some kind should be 
part of the initial plan. Apart from such devices, there is a great 
deal to be done by better regulation. The police should be armed 
with fuller powers to divert vehicles from some streets and compel 
them to use others. The laxity which permits a dray, drawn by a 
string of horses and loaded with huge balks of timber, to trail its 
slow length along the Strand, at a snail’s pace, amidst the cohorts 
of omnibuses and hansoms, is slightly ridiculous. It is no longer 
possible to permit all streets to be available at all times for all kinds 
of traffic. There must be limitations of time and place. The 
County Council should have an ampler authority than it already 
exercises under the Locomotives Act, and should be empowered 
ta draw up by-laws prohibiting certain classes of vehicles from 
passing through congested thoroughfares during the busy hours of 
the day. A great part of the freight transport of the Metropolis 
might just as well be transacted by night as by day, to the great 
advantage of the general public. If also the indispensable breaking 
open of the surface of all streets or footways for repairs of pipes, &c., 
were carried on so far as possible in the night-time, an immense 
source of obstruction to traffic would be abolished. Nor is there any 
reason why a noble wide boulevard like the Thames Embankment 
should lie idle, because drivers and carters prefer to force their 
way through the hurly-burly of the Strand and Fleet Street. Again, 
many of the cabs and motors which help to block Piccadilly should 
be rolling through the unencumbered Mall and Constitution Hill. 
Instead of pressing into the seething welter at Hamilton Place, 
those which are northward-bound should be compelled to cross the 
Park to Stanhope Gate or the Marble Arch. A discriminating code 
of rules, rigidly enforced by the police, might render some costly 
projected street-widenings almost superfluous. 

This brings us to another point which the Special Commission will 
have to consider. There is, as has been pointed out, a strong feeling 
that some competent authority should have the supervision and control 
of all matters connected with public locomotion in the Metropolitan 
area. At present there are a large number of separate and frequently 
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conflicting jurisdictions. The County Council is not—though many 
Londoners suppose it is—responsible for the roads. These come under 
the control of twenty-eight Borough Councils within the county, and 
the various District Councils and Borough Councils outside. The 
Council is the tramway authority; but it has no power to bring a 
project for a new line or extension before Parliament without the 
consent of the localities affected. Outside the county the tramway 
rights have been largely made over to private companies, which 
introduces another complication ; and yet another is provided by the 
fact that the local veto does not apply to a so-called ‘light 
railway,’ so that promoters have a fair field before the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners, who may grant them a Provisional Order for 
what may be practically only a tramway under another name. 
Finally, neither the County Council nor the Borough Councils have 
any definite locus standi in the case of tubes, which are treated, for 
Parliamentary purposes, precisely as if they were ordinary railways. 
It is rather curious to note the sudden outcry for placing the whole 
matter under the responsibility of the London County Council, 
which is even echoed by persons who have not always shown them- 
selves favourable to that body. But. the question requires careful 
consideration. It must be remembered that the ‘ Administrative 
County’ is only a part of ‘Greater London,’ with its 600 square 
miles of territory and its six millions of people, and for locomotion 
purposes the whole district should be treated as one. Theold mistakes 
and inconsistencies will be repeated if the body which controls trams 
and trains in Hammersmith is impotent in Chiswick. Yet I 
suppose the free and enlightened ratepayer of suburban Middlesex 
or Surrey would angrily refuse to be ‘ bossed’ from Spring Gardens. 
The solution might be found in a Locomotion Committee, appointed 
jointly by all the County Councils of the tract included within 
the Metropolitan Police district. Another suggestion is that 
of a Transit Commission, partly elective and partly nominated, like 
the new Trust proposed for the management of the Port of London. 
It cannot be said that either alternative is free from objection, or 
that it would be accepted without a good deal of friction. But the 
fact is we are ata crisis in local government, since it is obvious that 
the old chess-board system of dividing up the country into small 
autonomous units is no longer suited to the conditions of modern 
social and mechanical development. The diffusion of the urban 
populations, and the transmission of mechanical power, have 
produced great changes, to which our administrative machinery has 
not yet learnt to adapt itself. 
Sipney Low. 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS A 
PUBLIC PERIL" 


A FRIEND of mine, a classical scholar and brilliantly educated man, 
once said to me, ‘I have just returned from placing my boy in the 
one place in all England where I could most wish him to be.’ I 
asked him if he meant Mr. Benson’s house at Eton; and the guess 
was correct. Mr, Benson must be esteemed a schoolmaster of great 
fame, and the highest families in England have welcomed his 
fostering care and influence for their sons ; undoubtedly he represents 
a high type of the typical British schoolmaster. Now Mr. Benson has 
written a book, in which he sheds a good deal of light upon the ways 
and the ideals of schoolmasters, and incidentally upon the atmosphere 
and influence of schools; and those of us who feel sadly critical and 
somewhat desponding about the education of the youth of England 
will not greatly err if we take Mr. Benson’s book as representing 
English school life in its best and truest and sanest aspect, and his 
views on education as the views in vogue at some of the highest 
aristocratic public schools. 

This preface is necessary to show that I too have recognised the 
glamour of the personality of Mr. Benson and of others like him, 
and that it is only a keen sense of the wretchedly low ideal of 
education which obtains in this country that constrains me to attack 
this book of Mr. Benson’s as representing a bad business at some- 
thing like its very best. 

One great merit of Mr. Benson’s book is its frankness. He does 
not regard with equal complacency every part of the state of things 
which he reveals, but on the whole he is satisfied and finds no 
reason for gloss or for excuses. On the whole he regards the system 
with favour, and he evidently does not read between the lines the 
acid comments which will be made by critics not hereditarily 
enamoured of our public school system. The book is in no sense an 
apology or a justification ; it placidly and ‘sedately’ assumes that 
schools are in the main right; ‘they just now enjoy a considerable 
popularity, rightly or wrongly, in the country,’ he says, and he is 

1 The Schoolmaster: A Commentary upon the Aims and Methods of an Assistant- 
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willing to discuss and point out minor flaws here and there. One 
flaw—he speaks of it as if it were almost a minor point—is that the 
intellect is not cultivated: ‘the intellectual standard maintained at 
the English public schools is low. . . . a good many young boys 
have the germ of intellectual life in them, but in many cases it dies 
a natural death from mere inanition. . . . intellectual things [in 
schools] are, to put it frankly, unfashionable.’ 

I am content to go no further, but to take the appalling thesis sum- 
marised above in italics as my text. The ignorance of the educated 
Englishman shows it to be true, but I appeal to Englishmen, never- 
theless, to recognise that it is not right, that it is not fair, that it 
handicaps this country in the wholesome struggle for something 
more than bare existence, and that a radical reform is necessary. 

Let me make a few extracts from Mr. Benson’s book—extracts 
which he will, I think, by no means resent. My object is entirely 
friendly to him personally, but I cannot help marvelling at the 
purblindness, not natural to him but caused by a thick veil of 
custom, which enables him to record some of his facts with placid 
equanimity and comparative content. A root-and-branch opponent 
of the system could hardly stigmatise it more effectively, or draw up 
a stronger indictment against it, than does Mr. Benson in his quiet, 
semi-eulogistic, sensible, and honest paragraphs. 

There are places where a doubt might be felt even concerning 
the side on which, I take it, the British schools are strong, viz. the 
training of character and of robust and honourable humanity ; but here 
I admit that Mr. Benson is more likely to be right than a critic, and 
those are certainly not the places where I wish to find fault or to 
criticise. I prefer toassume that on every side but theintellectual—the 
moral, the religious, the athletic, &c., &c.—everything is for the best in 
the best of all possible types of school. I will criticise solely from 
the point of view, then, of the training of the intelligence. I suppose 
it will not be contended that, if attention is paid to intelligence, 
morals and religion and athletics must go by the board. If that 
were a serious contention, it would have to be attacked, but I have 
no wish to construct and demolish arguments of straw ; and certainly 
Mr. Benson himself gives no excuse for any such gibe. 

My first extract is one which relates to the disadvantages of 
schoolmastering considered as a profession. The reasons given for 
entering upon it are curiously naive, and, no doubt, frequently true: 


Iam afraid that it must be confessed that the profession of a schoolmaster is 
one that is more apt to be entered by those who have no particular vocation for 
anything else, than any other profession. A certain number of young men go up 
to the University every year who are conscious that they will be obliged to earn 
their living, without any very definite idea as to how it is to be done. Of these 
some become civil servants, some solicitors, some drift into literature, some become 
University dons, some go into business, but many tend to become schoolmasters ; 
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to be a doctor, an engineer, a clergyman, or a soldier, it is necessary to make up 
the mind at the outset of the University career. But it may be said that while 
there are some few who by traditions or predilection are destined to be school- 
masters, a far larger number have a vague feeling at the back of their minds that 
if everything else fail they can always be teachers. 


In the beginning, and from the point of view of boyish reminis- 
cences, 
the life of the schoolmaster does not appear wholly unattractive; the possibility 


of a continuity of physical exercise is probably one of its main charms to young 
men; but in other respects the life appears tolerable. 


But it is only fair to say that he goes on strongly to maintain 
that ‘the sense of vocation can be developed in the exercise of the 
profession itself’; and that just as a clergyman who entered on his 
duties ‘ because the position was one which implied no great strain, 
which afforded possibilities of sport and quiet society and agricultural 
occupation,’ may gradually become an efficient pastor, by contact 
with poverty and suffering and death, ‘so it is with schoolmastering. 
There is no profession which is so apt, if exercised faithfully and 
sympathetically and tenderly, to broaden the character and enlarge 
the spirit.’ , 

The development here spoken of, however, evidently means a 
development on the personal side, the side of character, against 
which I have nothing whatever to say; there is no indication that 


any intellectual development results, or indeed that it is necessary. 
On the contrary, it is set down as one of the admitted disadvantages 
of the profession, that the schoolmaster, and especially the lay 
schoolmaster with no clerical outlook, 


must be prepared to go on insisting on a relentless accuracy, to continue correcting 
the same mistakes year after year, to impose upon tender minds a number of fact 
which are not superficially attractive, and which possibly he may have the mis- 
fortune to consider unimportant in themselves. He must be prepared for an 
almost inevitable intellectual cramping of interests, prepared to deal incessantly 
with minds in which he can take nothing for granted, which have neither know- 
ledge nor necessarily interest. He must perpetually resist the impulse to soar, 
and must return again and again to elementary facts and simple problems in their 
most unrefreshing stage; to be an interesting teacher he must have a mind 
resembling a number of 7it-Bits, stored with superficial knowledge arranged in 
an attractive form. 


An extraordinary intellectual outlook! Conceive the position: 
that he has to deal with minds which have neither knowledge nor 
necessarily interest, which require to be fed with a miscellany of tit- 
bits to keep up any semblance of interest. Are these young human 
beings the same as we knew them when children, eager-eyed, excited, 
and full of questions about everything under the sun in this full and 
new world? Yes, the very same, but at a later stage; they are now 
placed where intellectual excitement is unfashionable, where they 
are artificially saturated with facts and problems—with ‘elementary 
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facts and simple problems in their most unrefreshing stage ’—‘ facts 
which are not superficially attractive,’ and which the teacher himself 
may ‘ have the misfortune to consider unimportant in themselves.’ 

Then why, in Heaven’s name, teach them? Because they are all 
he knows. Is that the answer? Because he was brought up in the 
same way himself. Because his mind has so long been closed to the 
facts of interest around him that he forgets that it was ever open. 
Because he is concerned solely with the meanings of words and 
expressions in ancient books representative of a once living civilisa- 
tion ; because out of this mass of scholarly but unrefreshing know- 
ledge it is so difficult to find anything which shall appeal to the 
vivid young of to-day. If that is not the right answer, what is? It 
is to be hoped that the boys do not begin to suspect that a man only 
teaches because he has to earn a living. ‘It seems a pity,’ says Mr. 
Benson in his preface, ‘that so many of us schoolmasters do our work 
in so fortuitous a way.’ 

I would not, however, venture to lay the whole blame for the 
blunting of nascent interest, and the oncoming of professional 
schoolboyism, at the door of the teacher; it may be true that 
‘Shades of the prison-house begin to close Upon the growing 
Boy’; at any rate I find it difficult to discriminate what is self- 
evolved from what is externally induced. But, if there be any 
natural tendency in this direction, the school atmosphere should aim 
at counteracting and not intensifying it. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the home atmosphere, and the teaching by similarly 
untrained persons there, would have any better effect. The few men 
I have known who have managed to retain vivid intellectual power 
and interest undimmed through the transition from early childhood 
to adolescence happened, for family reasons, to have been favoured 
with home educators of a remarkable kind. If they can survive the 
school epoch, there is plenty of interest awaiting them at college. 
I do not say that teaching is perfect there; but at any rate there one 
finds live people, engaged in real and progressive work, and full of 
enthusiasm for it: depressed only because the supply of human 
material from the schools generally is so frequently dispiriting. 

If only there were keenness to learn, and intellectual freshness, 
and sharpness of tools, mere ignorance could easily be overcome. 

The second chapter opens thus: 

‘I confess that I am somewhat sceptical about the training of 
teachers.’ One is not surprised! Naturally very little training is 
necessary in order to be a schoolmaster on present lines. ‘ The fact 
is that the boys who have been through a public school themselves 
have practically been trained as teachers, as far as training can be 
given.’ 

Do the numerous schoolmasters who think with Mr. Benson 
in this matter know what training involves? Is there any other 
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profession, except that of the domestic servant, which is entered 
upon without training, so that experience may be gradually acquired 
at the expense of the employer ? 


The best training that a teacher can get is the training that he can give him- 
self... let him read widely . . . let him grasp that monotony . . . alienates 
the attention of boys . . . One of the most useful qualities that I have found 
myself to possess from the point of view of teaching is the capacity for being 
rapidly and easily bored myself. If the tedium of a long and dull lesson is 
insupportable to myself, I have enough imagination to know that it must be far 
worse for the boys. 


There is a humorous truth about this, but I fear that, with the 
given subject-matter, boredom must dominate many of the lessons. 
What else is to be expected from a surfeit of book-knowledge and 
dead and fusty material ? 

A dreary, tired, and dispirited man is not likely to produce any profound 
impression on the tender mind, except that the subjects which he endeavours to 
instil are in themselves a tedious and uninspiring business. 


It is impossible to be convincing if one is perpetually endeavouring to enforce 
things in which one does not believe. 


No, so one would imagine! But why on earth should the effort 
be made ? 
The training of teachers, however, is a Jarge and, until recently, 


controversial subject. My hope is that the good sense of the com- 
munity and the Government, and of business men generally, and 
especially of the leading schoolmasters themselves, will perceive that 
any outcry against training which may be raised is raised by men 
who have never been trained themselves, and have no idea of what 
judicious training is, and of what excellent results it is capable. This 
is distinctly a matter on which we can learn from Germany; and 
there for the present I leave that part of the subject. 

Concerning methods of teaching, here are two curious hints: 

(1) A lesson, it appears, should not be too interesting; and (2) a 
preternaturally dull lesson may be got through and sloughed off by 
holding out the inducement of a more interesting subject afterwards : 


(i) I believe that there is a certain commercial instinct in most boys, which 
leads them to like to get good value for their money ; and I have heard boys com- 
plain about an interesting teacher that they never seemed to know the lesson 
after school was over. 

(ii) If it is desired that boys should master a difficult thing like the Greek 
conditional sentence, after a lucid explanation various illustrative sentences may be 
dictated, supplying the Greek words to be used, and the boys required to do them 
then and there on paper, it being stipulated that as soon as the whole division 
can do them rightly you will turn to some less strenuous work, and not till then. 
It is rewarding to see the intense zeal which the very slowest boys will take 
under such circumstances to get the thing correct. 

It is the custom of many teachers to speak as if all the authors whom they 
were expounding were equally valuable and equally attractive. 
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This practice is justly stigmatised as affectation, but one can see the 
reason of it. Everything is so portentously dull that degrees of 
attractiveness seem unworthy of attention ; and if the syllable ‘ un-’ 
were prefixed to the word ‘attractive,’ the sentence would convey 
the boy’s view of the matter better. The most effective stimulus to 
a lesson is that it may be done with ! 

Mr. Benson says, however, in another place: ‘ A good many boys 
are not at all averse to real mental effort.’ 

What a blessed fact! True, I believe, and surely something to 
appeal to, when a worthy subject is brought before them for mastery ; 
they will take up chess and puzzles and anagrams and what not, to 
sharpen their wits upon. Their wits as children are often sharp, 
until the edge of their minds has been dulled by the constant supply 
of stones and sand on which to exercise it. 

‘ A master’s business is to try and see that there 7s mental effort.’ 
Not a bit of it; a master’s business is to supply proper pabulum ; 
coercion will then only be necessary for the vicious or the mentally 
deficient. The motto of the book is, ‘ Le travail, il n’y a que ga!’ 

Repetition lessons . . . give little trouble to some boys who have a good 
verbal memory, and are an infinite and weary labour to others. I am inclined to 
think [says Mr. Benson] that classical repetition lessons are a mistake except for 
boys of definite classical ability. Ifthey are an inevitable part of the curriculum, 
then &c. 


But why should anything which is an infinite and weary labour, 
and is not of the first order of importance, be part of the curriculum 
for average unscholastic boys? The answer would appear to be, 
sotto voce, because the head master will have it so. 

On this matter of dry and repulsive and unrewarding work, 
Mr. Benson says wise things: 


There is a wise saying that nine-tenths of the noble work done in the world 
is drudgery, which is often misused as if it meant that nine-tenths of the drudgery 
done in the world is noble work. This has no semblance of truth in it. It is 
of course a question for head masters, but I believe myself that the absolute 
drudgery inseparable from teaching should be reduced toa minimum. Indeed I 
will go further and say that I believe that it is the positive duty of a master 
to save himself [and surely the boys too] as far as possible from unnecessary 


drudgery. 


But now, after all that sense, here is an extraordinary window 
into the mind of a classical teacher, one who deals only with books 
and has no touch with nature: 

Teaching should be crisp and clear and decided. The greatest compliment 
ever paid to a teacher by a dull boy was when the latter said that the books 
muddled him, because Hermann said that a passage meant one thing, and 
Schneidewin said that it meant another, but that so-and-so told you what it 
really did mean... . I have known of excellent scholars who deprived. their 
teaching of much of its value by being too tentative, or even by having recourse to 
a dictionary in public. It is better to be perfectly decisive, even if you may be 
occasionally wrong. 
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So, all through his impressible schooldays, a boy never, except 
by good hap, gets into contact with a teacher who is also conspicu- 
ously a learner, a reverent student of nature, learning and examining 
and going constantly to the fountain-head, just as on a lower plane 
he helps the boy to go; the men he is under, and to whom for many 
genuine reasons he looks up, are men who pride themselves so much 
on being sure, and on knowing everything that a boy can possibly 
know, that they will not even consult a dictionary except in private, 
or as a boy might imagine—only it would occur to no boy to hint 
at such a thing—on the sly. 

A ridiculous assumption of omniscience would seem, then, to be 
engendered by contact with boys; so also, it would appear, is a 
sentiment that the teacher’s methods ought to be infallible and 
come by nature, and that any study of them or consideration of 
the best way of putting things is beneath a teacher’s dignity. 

In illustration of this last I quote from an essay by another 
schoolmaster of great distinction, with reference to a study by masters 
of methods of teaching : 

Wonder may be felt for the subject when the live flame of interest is once 
ablaze, but, in the beginning, it is the master himself who must be wonderful. I 
learnt incomparably more at school from an old tyrant—who scorned to repeat a 
question for the mere reason that a boy obviously did not understand the words 
in which it was couched . . . than from the most careful and humane instruction of 
his successor. But then the tyrant never used a book when he took a Sophocles 
lesson. ... It was his very aloofness from the sublunary matters of instruction that 
was half his strength. If Jones major did not know the meaning of ém7jSoXos, it 
was an insult to himself and to Sophocles which must be wiped out in blood ; but, 
if he regarded Jones’s instruction as an end worth the smallest effort on his 
master’s part, he never let us perceive it—and I believe he was right. I shall 
never forget the shame which overtook me in my own first week of schoolmastering, 
when a member of my new form picked up a book on education which I had 
accidentally left on my study table. 


Is this unwillingness to refer to authority, or to be found guilty 
of thought and tentative methods, and all that it implies, an attitude 
really engendered by contact with youth? Surely not. If children 
at first suppose their parents omniscient, they speedily find out that 
they are not; and they find it out with no shock, but with a delight- 
ful sense of hopefulness and comradeship, a sense of all finding out 
things together. The feeling of infinity is transferred from humanity 
to the universe, where it rightly belongs: grown-up people are 
above them, but not infinitely or hopelessly above them. The 
feeling of omniscience, or of the necessity for pretended omniscience, 
is not really engendered by contact with youth: it is engendered by 
ignorance. No one really and widely informed, no one who had 
ever been at first-hand sources, or in touch with the infinitude of 
Nature, could have such a feeling for a moment. So also the 
pedagogue, whose business it is to disentangle the intricacies of 
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language and interpret hidden meaning, might have been expected 
to display something of the Naturalist’s attitude. 

Surely this is a plea for the admixture of studies. The man of 
science may be illiterate and not nearly so good a human guide as 
the man of ancient letters, though this is probably only a temporary 
accident due to the fashionable education of to-day ; but at any rate 
he has, or ought to have, a side developed which the other apparently 
has not, and it is well that the boy should see both sides. This can 
be done, it may be said, in different masters. But will he come 
across both kinds? Will he not have to be on the ‘ Modern side,’ 
that peddling compromise, in order to come across the other? And 
will he find a real student even there, in all schools? Is there much 
temptation for scientific men to go there? Will the boy on that 
side, moreover, not be debarred from much literary education ? which 
is of great value when properly treated as a human leaven, and is only 
deleterious when administered to the exclusion of everything else. 
But if he does by good luck happen to know a man of science of the 
best kind, and not a mere science-teacher, how will he interpret the 
omniscient attitude of his classical teacher? Surely a teacher of 
youth should have a leaven of both kinds of knowledge, enough 
both to humanise and widen him. The ‘illiterate’ man of science 
does not, I hope, attempt to be a schoolmaster. His felt deficiencies 
should prevent him. The ‘ignorant’ classical scholar does in large 
numbers set up to be a schoolmaster ; he is conscious of no disability ; 
and by him, chiefly, the youth of England is intellectually fed. 
With what result ? Hear Mr. Benson as to the result : 


It must be frankly admitted that the intellectual standard maintained at the 
English public schools is low; and what is more serious, I do not see any evidence 
that it is tending to become higher. The subject of athletics will be treated 
separately, but I will here say that I have no desire to attack the system of 
organised athletics. Indeed, the system has great and obvious merits; but what 
I plead for is the co-ordination of interests. I honestly believe that the masters 
of public schools have two strong ambitions—to make the boys good and to make 
them healthy ; but I do not think that they care about making them intellectual ; 
intellectual life is left to take care of itself. My belief is that a great many 
masters look upon the boys’ work as a question of duty—that is, they consider 
it from the moral standpoint, and not from the intellectual. Of course the public 
schools must reflect to a certain extent the tendencies of the nation; and the 
nation is certainly not preoccupied with intellectual interests. The nation 
appears to me to be mainly preoccupied with two ambitions: success, which in 
many cases is identical with wealth ; and manly conduct, which is a combination 
of aptitude for outdoor exercises with the practice of wholesome virtues. To put 
it in academical terms, the national ideal seems to be a mixture of the Hebraistic 
and the Spartan systems—national prosperity, with a certain standard of right 
conduct, and physical prowess. It seems to me that the Athenian ideal—that of 
strong intellectual capacity—is left out of sight altogether. 


So that, in spite of much study of linguistic Greek, the best part of 
the Athenian spirit is not gained. 
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So far removed is the intellectual ideal from the mind of the ordinary man 
that it is difficult even to write of it without being misunderstood. It is under- 
stood to be a kind of mixture of priggishness and pedantry ; it is confused with 
learning ; it is supposed that the intellectual man is the kind of man who always 
wants to talk about books. 


Why about books? No need to answer. People know about 
nothing else. 


The aim ought not to be to turn everyone into a literary personage. Literature 
is only one province of the intellectual life. 


Extraordinarily true statement ! 


My idea of an intellectual person is one whose mind is alive to ideas ; whois in- 
terested in polities, religion, science, history, literature ; who knows enough to wish 
to know more, and to listen if he cannot talk ; a person who is not at the mercy of 
a new book, a leading article, or the chatter of an irresponsible outsider ; a person 
who is not insular, provincial, narrow-minded, contemptuous. 


Splendid! But how about the effect of schools on producing 
such a person? Hear Mr. Benson, that just judge, further; and 
this leads up to my central extract : 

My own belief is that a good many young boys have the germ of intellectual 
life in them, but that in many cases it dies a natural death from mere inanition. 
They find themselves in a society like a public school, where their path in life is 
clearly indicated and where public feeling is very urgent and very precise. They 
find that they have a good deal of work to do, to which no particular intellectual 
interest attaches. Out of school there are games and talk about games; and unless 
a boy is very keenly interested in intellectual things, his interest is not likely to 
survive in an atmosphere which is all alive, indeed, but where intellectual things 
are, to put it frankly, unfashionable. If his home is one where intellect is valued, 
he has a fair chance of keeping interest up in a timid and secluded way. 


That Mr. Benson is alive to the evil is clear. If he could see a 
remedy he would be still more alive to it. The only remedy he 
perceives is that each master should aim at having some intellectual 
hobby, some private enthusiasm, if he can manage to retain it in 
such an atmosphere, and should try to interest the boys in that. 

Now enthusiasm out of school for intellectual subjects is no bad 
thing, and is a palliative; but so long as the main studies have no 
real interest, but are undertaken solely or chiefly as moral discipline, 
so long no radical reform can be accomplished. Those of us who 
think we are beginning to see a way out of the long tradition of 
severity tempered by games must be grateful to Mr. Benson for 
the following passage, which I would print metaphorically in large 
capitals, concluding one of the most remarkable chapters in his book : 

The classicists who argue strenuously for the retention of Greek in schools use 
as one of their strongest claims that the Greek is so august a literature. I agree, 
with reservations. But I also maintain that a very small percentage of the boys 
who do Greek ever get within measurable distance of appreciating it as literature, 


and that yet among those very boys there are many who are capable of appre- 
ciating style and treatment in their own language. I am not a great advocate of 
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using English literature in school for text-books. The treatment of literature by 
commentators is, as a rule, so profoundly unintelligent that I should be sorry to 
see it reduced toa subject. Neither do I at all desire that intellectual stimulus 
should be the only thing aimed at. It tends to make a mind loose, flabby, and 
dilettante. The mind should be exercised on work which requires grip and assiduity ; 
but deliberately to omit intellectual enjoyment from our programme, to pass over 
one of the strongest of boyish faculties, seems to me the kind of mistake that will 
be regarded some years hence as both pitiable and ludicrous. We should never 
expect a boy to become a good player at any game unless he enjoyed it, and 
how we dare to exclude enjoyment so rigorously from our system of education 
is one of those mysteries that it is difficult to fathom. The result is that we send 
out from our public schools year after year many boys who hate knowledge and 
think books dreary, who are perfectly self-satisfied and entirely ignorant, and, 
what is worse, not ignorant in a wholesome and humble manner, but arrogantly 
and contemptuously ignorant—not only satisfied to be so, but thinking it ridi- 
culous and almost unmanly that a young man should be anything else. 


Have we not heard a similar indictment against the state of 
intelligence in the Army? The two indictments are one and the 
same; the English school is responsible for both, and is obstructing 
the progress of the nation. 

No word of mine is necessary. There is more than half the 
book still ahead of us, full of good things and of innate wisdom, 
breaking out from the terribly limited training and narrow education 
in which those connected with the traditional English school system 
are liable to be submerged, unless they are exceptionally strong and 


able men; but that is enough for the present. May Mr. Benson’s 
book be widely read, and produce effects such as the author in his 
modesty never dreamed of. 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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RELIGION AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Or all the changes which have taken place in the attitude of 
thoughtful men in the course of the last thirty or forty years none 
are more striking than those affecting the relations between religion 
and physical science. The keen controversies which formerly raged 
between the two schools of thought, and the bitterness thereby 
engendered, have become things of the past, and the mutual distrust 
which certainly exercised a baneful influence upon both parties has 
been greatly diminished, if it has not altogether disappeared. To 
what is this great change due? Is it owing to lukewarmness, and 
to the indifference of either of the combatants to their own pursuits 
and doctrines? Is it because the faith of either in their own theories 
has been undermined? Has victory declared itself so palpably on 
one side that the other is vanquished, and silenced, if not convinced ? 
Or does each disputant take a saner and more appreciative view of 
his own position and sphere, and that of his opponent, being content 
to perform his own work without burdening himself with criticism of 
the other ? 

These are very grave and vital questions for all those who are 
strongly impressed with the importance of either of these great 
branches of human thought and effort, and however little we may be 
able to appreciate in our own day their full significance there can be 
little doubt that on the answer to them must depend the legitimacy 
of our hopes for the advance and improvement of the highest interests 
of mankind. 

It is this, among many other things, which invests with peculiar 
importance the able address delivered by the president of the 
British Association at its late meeting at Belfast. The distinguished 
services which the protracted and indefatigable labours of Professor 
Dewar have rendered to science, and the advances which it has 
made under his guidance, together with his well-known tolerance of 
opinion and width of grasp, attach the utmost weight and authority 
to any views he may express. Consequently it is very noteworthy 
that he should on that occasion have called attention in a marked 
manner to what he fitly describes as the ‘ epoch-making deliverance’ 
of Professor Tyndall in the same city twenty-eight years ago, and 
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should have dwelt with special emphasis on his declaration on behalf 
of men of science that ‘ we claim, and we shall wrest, from theology 
the entire domain of cosmological theory.’ Professor Dewar adds 
that ‘this claim has been practically, though often unconsciously, 
conceded.’ In other words, if I understand the Professor rightly, 
the somewhat militant dictum of Tyndall has been justified by the 
defeat of the theologian, and his abandonment since the year 1874 
of a field he has been compelled to admit he had no right to occupy. 
This must be a somewhat startling assertion for some persons who, 
while sincerely interested in the results of scientific research, and 
profoundly sensible of the value of the studies of those gifted men 
who devote themselves to it, are nevertheless firmly attached to the 
current theology of the day, and are absolutely unaware of having 
resigned an inch of its territory. 

It is, therefore, justifiable, and, indeed, necessary, to examine 
this declaration of Tyndall’s a little closely, and to ascertain exactly 
what it means before inquiring whether its prognostics have been 
actually fulfilled. But as it is always hazardous to criticise any 
single sentence of an utterance without giving its context it may be 
well to quote the whole passage. 


The impregnable position of science may be described in a few words. We 
claim, and we shall wrest, from theology the entire domain of cosmological 
theory. All schemes and systems which thus infringe upon the domain of science 
must, in so far as they do this, submit to its control, and relinquish all thought of 
controlling it. Acting otherwise proved disastrous in the past, and is simply 
fatuous to-day. Every system which would escape the fate of an organism too 
rigid to adjust itself to its environment, must be plastic to the extent that the 
growth of knowledge demands.' 


Now let us revert to the sentence of the above which is quoted 
by Professor Dewar, and is indeed the text of that part of his 
address: ‘We claim, and we shall wrest, from theology the entire 
domain of cosmological theory.’ 

‘Theology’ is the science which treats of the nature, attributes, 
and modes of working of the Deity ; ‘cosmology’ is the science 
which deals with the origin, qualities, and properties, active or 
passive, of the material world; a ‘domain’ is either the lordship 
over a territory, or the territory under rule. And, put into less 
figurative and formal language, these words mean that the science 
which treats of the nature, attributes, and modes of working of the 
Deity has nothing to tell us of the origin, qualities, and properties of 
the material world, can throw no light upon them, and is, therefore, 
not worth listening to on the point. 

Now one of three things must betrue. Either there is no Deity, 
in which case there can be no science about Him, and it is impossible 


 Forty-fourth Report of the British Association (1874), p. xcv. 
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to wrest anything from that which has no existence; or there is a 
Deity, but we can know nothing about Him, in which case there can 
equally be no science of theology ; or, thirdly, there is at any rate a 
Great First Cause, who has revealed Himself to some extent to man, 
and of whose attributes, &c., man can thus form some idea. If this 
last be the true state of the case (and we may gather from Tyndall's 
address that this was the direction in which his own convictions 
pointed), surely every scientist must regard the material universe as 
one of the most striking revelations of its supreme author which He 
has afforded. 

And thus we are brought to this signification of Tyndall’s dictum, _ 
viz. that the students of cosmology claim that the most striking 
revelation of Himself which God has given to man is no part of that 
science which deals with His nature and attributes. This seems 
hardly a scientific or logical position. Theology may or may not 
have grappled satisfactorily with the problems. She may need 
direction and limitation, but she can be no more dispossessed by 
physical science than the starry heavens can be shut to Galileo by 
the Index Expurgatorius. 

An analogous, though not an identical, relation to that between 
theology and physical science may be traced between history and 
archeology. For many ages history held its own almost, if not 
entirely, unaided by the researches and discoveries of the archxo- 
logist. History so isolated not infrequently drew unwarranted 
conclusions, not so much on her theoretical and xsthetic side (for 
the philosophy of history and politics has advanced but slowly) as in 
her facts, and especially in their details. And she left, and, for the 
matter of that, still leaves, much unaccounted for and unexplained. 
Archeology, dealing with the material part, the dry bones, of the 
subject, has corrected some of her conclusions. But what would be 
thought of an attempt to wrest from history the whole domain of 
archeology for this reason? How great would have been the loss if 
Layard and Flinders Petrie, Sayce and Evans had turned Herodotus 
out of court! For many years the most suggestive pages of the 
Father of History have seemed as idle tales, and those too impatient 
to tolerate an apparent paradox, or to wait for a solution of a 
startling statement, dubbed him the father of lies. But wider know- 
ledge has largely vindicated the Greek, and the process is still going 
on. It is, for instance, only quite recently that the excavations in 
Crete have verified the accuracy of the stories of Minos, the labyrinth 
and the Minotaur. 

And just as the day is dawning when not only is archzology cor- 
roborating history, but history is, in innumerable cases, interpreting 
and vivifying antiquarian discoveries in a very unexpected manner, 
so there are many persons who are quite willing to bide in patience 
for the time when theology will illuminate many a scientific 
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problem, and when science shall throw an unlooked-for light on 
theology. 

The truth is that there are two classes of minds, each of which 
finds it extremely difficult, not merely to sympathise with, but to 
conceive the attitude of the other. The one is slow to believe any- 
thing the truth of which has not been either proved experimentally 
or logically shown to be probable. The other experiences no diffi- 
culty in saying ‘ credo quia impossibile,’ and indeed regards such an 
attitude in the finite postulated by the existence of the infinite. 
For both these modes of thought there can be for many people no 
common and simultaneous acceptance. But it does not necessarily 
follow that either should attack the other. In the Middle Ages, the 
theologian assaulted the scientist with great success, having the 
‘bayonets’ on his side. Thirty years ago the tables were turned, and 
the scientist’s onslaught on the theologian is expressed by Tyndall in 
a tone as decided as that of Urban the Eighth. Each wished to 
‘wrest the domain of cosmological theory’ from the other, and 
neither had the smallest right to do anything of the sort ! 

Another great obstacle to a common understanding is a verbal 
one. All men’s thoughts are better than their words, Every one 
knows what it is to have ideas passing through the mind which the 
language at the thinker’s command is totally inadequate to express. 
In the case of an exact science, this difficulty is in some degree met 
by the coining of new words, a practice so prevalent in the present 
day as to have lately called forth a vigorous protest in some quarters. 
But theology is not an exact science, and its subject-matter is to a 
large extent incapable of precise definition, as the history of all sects 
and heresies abundantly shows. Words are commonly used in a 
vague and general sense, and this vagueness is intolerable to minds 
trained in the schools of experimental research. 

The true eirenicon consists in the frank recognition of these facts, 
and of the right of either party to traverse the whole domain of 
human thought without an indictment of trespass, each retaining its 
own opinion of the ability of the other to discover and develop the 
resources of that domain, but without interference with its pro- 
ceedings. If this were fully recognised science would at any rate be 
the gainer by her liberty to attract an audience from among those 
who, being much affected by theological and ecclesiastical influences, 
are scared by a militant attitude on the part of the scientist. 

There is perhaps no better example of the character and value 
of such a position than the bearing which it would have on the 
acceptance of the great doctrine of evolution. As a working 
hypothesis which affords from the purely material side of the question 
a probable explanation of a vast body of fact, and which furnishes an 
admirable basis for the co-ordination and classification of cosmical 
phenomena, it receives the adhesion of almost every one at all qualified 
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to form an opinion. And this is all that science need, or indeed 
does, demand for her most brilliant generalisations. Let us hear 
Professor Dewar’s finely expressed statement of her posture. 

It is only poverty of language [he says], and the necessity of compendious ex- 
pression, that oblige the man of science to resort to metaphor, and to speak of the 
laws of Nature. In reality, he does not pretend to formulate any laws for Nature, 
since to do so would be to assume a knowledge of the inscrutable cause from 
which alone such laws could emanate. When he speaks of a ‘law of Nature’ he 
simply indicates a sequence of events which, so far as his experience goes, is 
invariable, and which therefore enables him to predict, to a certain extent, what 
will happen in given circumstances. But however seemingly bold may be the 
speculation in which he permits himself to indulge, he does not claim for his best 
hypothesis more than a provisional validity. He does not forget that to-morrow 
may bring a new experience compelling him to recast the hypothesis of to-day. 
This plasticity of scientific thought, depending on reverent recognition of the 
vastness of the unknown, is oddly made a matter of reproach by the very people 
who harp upon the limitations of human knowledge. 

But the theologian approaches the matter from another stand- 
point. He is accustomed to resolve problems according to what he 
considers to be their absolute and abstract truth or falsehood, and he 
asks, not whether ‘so far as experience goes’ the theory of evolution 
holds good, but whether it is in fact the true explanation of the 
material world as we see it, and how far it isso. Is it not evident 
that science cannot, and does not profess to, give an answer? But 
two things are plain. That environment does modify the type of 
living organisms cannot be denied by any one. That all such 
organisms have been evolved from one primordial form cannot be 
affirmed with any certainty. 

Between these two extremes lies an ocean of possibilities. Each 
man will adopt his position partly according to the character of his 
own mind, partly according to the value he attaches to abstract 
doctrines, partly according to his capacity for collecting evidence and 
for weighing it fairly. Why should he not hold it without insisting 
that his neighbour should assume it also? Why should not the man 
who cannot accept the Darwinian doctrine as the real explanation of 
the problems it claims to solve entertain it as a working hypothesis ? 
Why should the Darwinian wrest the domain of cosmological theory 
from him when he himself can claim nothing more for his best hypo- 
thesis about the cosmos than provisional validity ? 

Professor Dewar asserts that science adopts a humble and a 
reverent attitude. He confesses on her behalf her ‘ignorance of 
the ultimate nature of matter, of the ultimate nature of energy, and 
still more of the origin and ultimate synthesis of the two.’ Nay, 
further, he regards the mystery of matter as inscrutable. One of 
the greatest theologians who ever existed asserted an equal humility 
for theology more than 1800 years ago, when he declared that he 
saw through a glass darkly, and knew only in part. Whether the 
theologian and the natural philosopher will ever see perfectly eye to 
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eye until both stand face to face with Him whose actings they alike 
study, and know even as they are known, may well be doubted. But 
every true advance achieved by either must necessarily tend to bring 
them to the same goal however temporarily divergent the winding 
and intricate paths leading thereto may appear to be. Theology, no 
less than natural science (to quote after Professor Dewar the noble 
words of Lord Kelvin), is ‘bound by the everlasting law of honour 
to face fearlessly every problem that can fairly be presented to it,’ 
and to assert its right to range over every domain of theory with 
absolute freedom. It is not by elbowing out her sister that either 
will promote her own true interests, but by patient and tolerant 
occupation and development of a field amply sufficient for both to 
seek to advance side by side from one conquest to another till both 
shall join hands in the full enlightenment of the perfect day. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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THE 
JESUITS AND THE LAW IN ENGLAND 


THE recent action of the Protestant Alliance, which in two separate 
instances endeavoured to set the law in motion, has reminded the 
public of what might easily have been forgotten—the existence in our 
Statute Book of certain penal enactments such as we commonly sup- 
pose to have altogether disappeared along with ages less enlightened 
and tolerant than our own. These are not, however, relics of the old 
penal laws, descending from days when the principle of persecution 
was frankly accepted; on the contrary, they owe their existence to 
the very Act which made an end of those laws and removed the 
disabilities under which, since the days of Queen Elizabeth, Catholics 
had laboured, which restored them to the rights of citizenship and 
threw open to them all offices of State but the very highest. But, 
while doing all this, there was one class of Catholics for whom, 
instead of relief, the Act brought fresh disabilities more stringent 
than they had endured, at least since the first mitigation of penal 
legislation nearly forty years before. It was religious men of the 
Church of Rome against whom these provisions were directed, that 
is to say, as the Act specifies, ‘ Jesuits and members of other religious 
orders, communities, and societies, bound by religious or monastic 
vows. The avowed object was to provide against the increase of 
such orders, and to secure their gradual extinction, and it was 
enacted accordingly ' that members of such orders who were already 
in this country should be allowed to remain on condition of regis- 
tration before the Clerk of the Peace, each member forfeiting 50/. 
for every calendar month during which he remained in the United 
Kingdom without fulfilment of this condition. On the other hand, 
all fresh recruiting of members was prohibited. Persons admitted 
into such orders at home, or coming as members already admitted 
from abroad, were alike to be held guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
upon conviction were to be liable to banishment at the king’s 
pleasure, or, should they evade such a sentence, to transportation 


1 10 George IV. c. 7, Catholic Relief Act, xxviii-xxxviii. inclusive. 
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for life. The modern equivalent of this last penalty is penal 
servitude. 

Such legislation is clearly of unique severity. Against no other 
sort or condition of men whatsoever are pains and penalties thus 
denounced altogether apart from any offences committed or alleged 
to have been committed at home or abroad, and on the sole ground 
of the association to which they belong being whatit is. No socialist 
or communist or anarchist club, however sternly we may condemn 
its principles, is held to disqualify its members for residence upon 
English soil, so long as they do nothing which our laws forbid. 
Those alone are declared on the Statute Book to be thus banned 
who in an order approved by the Catholic Church have bound them- 
selves by vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; nor indeed all 
of these, since a special clause in the Act * makes express exception 
in favour of orders of women. 

If it be thought, as well it may, to be somewhat anomalous that 
provisions of such exemplary severity should be incorporated in a 
measure designed on the one side and accepted on the other as one 
of exceptional liberality and grace, intended and calculated to 
obliterate all memories of religious intolerance, it must be confessed 
that this is but in keeping with the whole history of the clauses in 
question. When they were introduced to the notice of Parliament 
it was undoubtedly with considerable emphasis, as safeguards which 
were held to be important and were meant to be effective. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Peel, who had charge of the Bill, thus de- 
scribed this portion of it to the House of Commons :* 


We require that communities bound by monastic vows shall not be extended 
in this country, and we mean to provide against the entrance among us of a class 
of men against whom other countries have set their face, and who may therefore 
resort to this country in greater numbers on that account—I mean the order of 
Jesuits.‘ Other countries have taken precautions against them—why should 
not we? ‘The state of the law, as now proposed to be established, will give to 
every party belonging to these religious orders and communities the full enjoyment 
of the rights which they possess at present ; it will confirm their existing privileges 
on a@ registration of their names and numbers. We have a clear right to take 
measures of security and precaution against the entrance of other members of these 
orders into the country, and against the extension of the religious communities being 
under the control of a foreign superior, resident at the Court of Rome. The state 
of the law as it has hitherto existed on this subject in England—the expulsion of 
their communities from other States—their arrival here with funds which have 
been unwarrantably applied, by means of secret trusts, to the foundation of endow- 





? The thirtieth, 

* The 5th of March, 1829. Quotations of parliamentary speeches are throughout 
from Hansard. 

* Although, as we have seen above, the penal provisions of the Act extend to all 
orders of men, we shall find them in other instances mentioned in connection with 
Jesuits alone, as though this title were a kind of generic appellation. In the same 


way we have recently read in The Times and other journals of ‘the Assumptionist 
Order of Jesuits.’ 
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ments in this country—these circumstances have given rise to alarm and uneasi- 
ness among many persons, and are fit subjects for legislation. The Bill to be 
introduced will, therefore, take precautions against the future arrival of Jesuits, 
will render a registration necessary of those who are here at present,and will prevent 
the extension of communities under religious or monastic vows which are in no 
way necessary to the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 


In the House of Lords the Prime Minister, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was still more emphatic : ° 

The measure [he said] which I now propose for your Lordships’ adoption will 
prevent the increase of such [monastic and religious] establishments, and without 
oppression to any individuals, without injury to any body of men, will gradually 
put an end to those which have already been formed. There is no man more 
convinced than I am of the absolute necessity of carrying into execution that part 
of the present measure which has for its object the extinction of monastic 
orders in this country. Ientertain no doubt whatever but that, if that part of the 
measure be not carried into execution, your Lordships will very soon see this country 
and Ireland inundated by Jesuits and regular monastic clergy, sent out from 
other parts of Europe, with means to establish themselves within His Majesty’s 
kingdom. 

Declarations such as these, qualifying such enactments, neces- 
sarily alarmed those whose condition of life was thus doomed to 
extinction, and it is clear from contemporary correspondence that 
grave fears were entertained lest relief in one direction should prove 
to be counterbalanced in another by the effective extinction of 
institutions which, if not essential to the Church, might be con- 
sidered as integral parts without which she would feel herself 
straitened and crippled. Very speedily, however, such apprehen- 
sions gave place to a confident assurance that, formidable though it 
looked, there was no harm in the new legislation, which was not 
meant to be operative, and might be counted on not to be so, so that 
those whose position it threatened might dismiss all anxiety about it 
and continue to dwell securely and in peace. Such confidence has 
been justified by the issue; for despite the protestations we have 
heard about the expediency and even the necessity of such precau- 
tionary measures and their practical application, they have ever 
since they were enacted lain, seventy years and more, untouched 
upon the shelf, until within this twelvemonth the Protestant 
Alliance essayed to take them down. ‘These provisions,’ writes Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen,’ ‘ have never been modified, and, I believe, 

5 The 2nd of April, 1829. 

* In the journals of the House of Commons are to be seen various petitions in 
which this consideration is urged. In particular may be mentioned one from the 
secular clergy of the city of Dublin (the 29th of March, 1829) and one from the 
Catholic Bishop and secular clergy of the diocese of Ferns (the 7th of April, 1829). 
The latter concludes by protesting that the suppression of religious orders would 
prove greatly detrimental to religion and to the State in that quarter of the Empire, 


and, further, that their suppression under pains and penalties would be an un- 
justifiable violation of the rights of conscience, and in direct contradiction to the 


principle of the Bill intended for their relief. 
” History of the Criminal Law of England, vol. i. p. 493, ed. 1883. 
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have been treated ever since they were passed as an absolutely dead 
letter.’ It is clear, moreover, that the motive of their introduction 
was very soon understood to have been hinted at by Peel in the 
passage of his speech quoted above, when he spoke of the alarm and 
uneasiness which were prevalent in certain quarters on the score of 
the danger to be apprehended from the spread of religious orders 
and the inadequacy of the existing laws to cope with them. Such 
apprehensions, it is clear, operated as a powerful obstacle in the way of 
the relief which the Ministry was pledged to secure for the Catholic 
body, and it was to dispel them that the clauses we are considering 
were devised. These, undoubtedly, amply provided for the removal 
of all such dangers should those responsible for the government of 
the country consider that any in fact existed; but until this should 
come to pass, which it was anticipated would never be, there was to 
be no fear, nor even any possibility, of proceedings being instituted 
under the statute thus contrived. 

We find, for instance, that within twenty years of the passing of 
the Act, while most of those who had a share in it were still alive, 
this penal section was described in the House of Commons as already 
‘ obsolete,’ the speaker, Mr. Fagan, going on thus to describe its 
origin, and no one contradicting him: 

Even before the Emancipation Act was passed, it was very well understood 
that that clause, though intended to gratify certain parties in both Houses of Par- 
liament, was to remain a dead letter, and, in accordance with that understanding, 
it had never yet been carried into effect. 

It is likewise related that no less an authority than Mr. Peel 
himself gave a similar account to the Jesuit Father Edward Scott, 
when the latter signified to him the alarm felt by his brethren and 
himself, lest what was represented as an act of grace should prove to 
them more destructive than the hostile legislation which it abolished. 

The Minister, deriding such fears, expressed his surprise that 
persons popularly supposed to be so astute should have failed to 
perceive the real state of the case. It was necessary, he said, to 
‘throw a tub to the whale,’ by introducing into the Bill provisions 
which appeared formidable, which, however, not only would, but 
must, remain inoperative. ‘For you will observe,’ he is represented 
as adding, ‘ no one can take action against you except the Attorney- 
General, and I can promise you that he will have something better 
to do.’ 

Here we are introduced to the most curious and unaccountable 
point of the whole story. It is abundantly clear that the assur- 
ance thus attributed to Peel was universally entertained upon the 
authority of himself and his colleagues. And yet nothing of the kind is 
to be ‘observed.’ The statute, as they framed it, contains no word 
reserving to the Attorney-General the right of prosecution ; so that 

* The 31st of May, 1848. 
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when the question recently came up ° the Lord Chief Justice and his 
two colleagues '° unanimously decided that it was open to any common 
informer to set the law in motion, or at least to attempt to do so. 
That a belief so utterly contrary to plain facts, easily ascertainable, 
should have arisen is incomprehensible ; that it not only existed but 
was publicly proclaimed admits of no doubt. 

Convincing evidence to this effect is furnished by Daniel 
0’Connell, who owed his success so largely to his knowledge of the 
law and its limitations. While the Relief Bill was still in progress, 
he wrote thus characteristically concerning it : ™ 


The clause against monastic orders is foolish and abortive; I would ride a troop 
of horse three times through it, and you will observe that no person belonging to 
these orders can be prosecuted before any magistrate or by any private person. 


The prosecution must be in the Court of Exchequer only, and by the Attorney- 
General alone. 


A week later he wrote to the Franciscan Father O’Meara that 
the proposed law was of the class described by Bentham as ‘un- 
executable,’ and gave various reasons for his opinion, of which the 
following alone need now be quoted : ” 


(1) There is no power at all given to’ magistrates to interfere in this subject 
nor any jurisdiction whatsoever given to magistrates in that respect. 

(2) No private person can prosecute any friar or monk; nobody can do it but 
the Attorney-General, so that you are thus free from private malice. 


Full confirmation of these assertions is afforded in the account of 
another interview with Mr. Peel, of which a contemporary record 
fortunately survives in a letter from the Dominican Father Leahy, 
who, with the Augustinians O'Connor and Rice, waited upon him, the 
2nd of April, 1829. The following passages directly illustrate the 
point we are now discussing : ** 


Mr. O’Connor, having introduced himself, . . . told him, that we were sent over 
by the regular clergy of Ireland to thank him for the very great benefits he was 
conferring on it, and to present ourselves to the Government in order to satisfy 
them in any manner they might deem advisable that there was nothing either in 
our constitution or our conduct which would call for our destruction. 

Well, but (said Mr. Peel) you perceive I have cautiously abstained from im- 
peaching your loyalty. Indeed, I had no information which could warrant me in 
doing so. I even resisted successfully several amendments which would have 
made the clause oppressive. . . . 

Mr. O'Connor took occasion to say that he hoped toleration would be extended 
to us, and reminded Mr. Peel that hitherto our existence was in perfect con- 
formity to the law, having been legalised by the Acts of 91 and ’93, and that it 
was severe to re-enact now a part of the Penal Code. 





® The 25th and 28th of April, 1902. 10 Justices Darling and Channell. 

" To James Sugrue, the 11th of March, 1829.—Correspondence (ed. by W. J. 
Fitzpatrick), vol. i. p. 177. 

2 Correspondence, i. 179. 

‘3 This letter is printed in full in the Zrish Monthly, November 1890, pp. 563-6. 
Italics are mine. 
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Why, you see (said Mr. Peel), we have been greatly embarrassed, and have met 
with many difficulties. 

We are perfectly aware of that (answered Mr. O’Connor), and our gratitude is 
proportionately great. But we hope that, when at # later period we petition, we 
shall have the support of the Government. 

Oh, I trust (said Mr. Peel) that we shall all be good friends. J have—(said 
he, holding down his head and smiling very significantly)—delivered you from 
the prosecution of the neighbouring magistrates, and so regulated the Bill that it 
must be a Government prosecution, a prosecution of responsible persons. 

Indeed, Mr. Peel (said Mr. O’Connor), if we were subject to be harassed by 
every petty magistrate, it would be better for us to leave the country at once. 

I am sure of it, said Mr. Peel. 


On the recommendation of Peel, the Friars then visited the Duke 
of Wellington, of whom Father O’Connor reported ‘he was very 
businesslike and very polite; and he wrged chiefly the many diffi- 
culties they had to face im forcing through “this tremendous 


»”? 


measure. 

Still more remarkable is another testimony to the same effect, 
which is on record as having been uttered in Parliament, long after 
the Bill had become law, by one of the Ministers responsible for it, 
and in the presence of various members of the same Cabinet, 
including its chiefs. This was Mr. Goulburn, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Duke of Wellington’s administration, who was 
known as a staunch Protestant, a man most unlikely to countenance 
any undue stretching of the law in favour of Papistry. A Bill for 
the repeal of the penal clauses of the Emancipation Act having been 
introduced, he spoke to this effect in the debate ensuing in the 
House of Commons on the 8th of December, 1847 : 


All the House knew of the religious orders was that they each depended on a 
Superior who might be a foreigner, and Parliament accordingly reserved in the 
Act of 1829 the power of dealing with them whenever they might become mis- 
chievous, That Bill of 1829 did not involve the religious orders in any particular 
grievances. He heard it as a complaint against the Bill that it left the whole power 
of proceeding against those parties in the hands of the Attorney-General. It was 
not in the power of any individual in the country to take upa case against a Jesuit, 
who might wish to do so because he was opposed to him in religious faith. The 
Act of 1829 vested exclusively in the Attorney-General the power of bringing an 
indictment against such a person: and he would warn the House that if they dealt 
with these religious orders in a way to excite the feelings of this country, they 
incurred the danger of having application made to them to alter the law, so as not 
to leave it to the Attorney-General alone to proceed against them, but to leave 
them, like all other cases, open to general prosecution. 


Whatever may be the origin of the extraordinary discrepancy 
between such utterances and the provisions of the Act as they 
actually stand, the same erroneous idea seems everywhere to have 
prevailed, it being universally assumed that no injury or even 
annoyance could possibly come to the religious who seemed to be 


4 The italics are, of course, mine, 
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threatened, or at least, which was taken to be the same thing, that 
Ministers of the Crown alone, in the exercise of their responsible 


charge, could have power to set the machinery going. Thus Lord 
John Russell ** declared that : 


He had the strongest objection to the law which made Jesuits in certain cases 
liable to transportation ; the enactment was as intolerable as it was inefficacious, 
and it was fit that the law should be put on an intelligible and rational footing. 


He was prepared to say that extreme penalties ought not to be threatened, which 
no person and no Government would venture to execute. 


Sir James Graham, speaking as Home Secretary,” alleged as the 
sole motive for not repealing these provisions that they were 
altogether inoperative, and that no real grievance was felt by the 
orders against which such stringent regulations had been made. 
For this reason, while fully admitting that the law in question 
required revision, he thought that such revision might conveniently 
be deferred, as the House had on hand a large amount of urgent 
business which would prevent due attention being given to such a 
matter, and on the other hand no practical inconvenience was 
experienced by the religious, who took no notice whatever of the 
enactments against them, and had none taken of their omission. 

So again, Mr. Disraeli, then Prime Minister, replying in the 
House of Commons to Mr. Whalley, although he chose to represent 
the power conferred by the penal clauses of the Act as highly 
valuable, evidently assumed that it belonged to the Government 
alone, and plainly declared that it had never yet been either 
exercised or required. He said: *’ 

There is no doubt that there are in this country members of the Society of 
Jesus, commonly called Jesuits, and there is no doubt that their presence in this 
country is under the Act a misdemeanour. During the long period, however, 
which has elapsed since the passing of the Act the Government of the country 
have, I believe, in no instance proceeded against any Jesuit for committing a 
misdemeanour, and, as far as Her Majesty’s present advisers are influenced by the 
circumstances with which they are acquainted, the same policy will continue to 
prevail. At the same time, the Act is not looked upon as obsolete, but, on the 


contrary, as reserved powers of law of which the Government are prepared to 
avail themselves if necessary. 


It thus appears that the existing statute is quite a different 
thing from what those who framed it represented as desirable, and 
intended to frame, and even from what, in some strange manner, 
they fancied they had actually framed. It not only provides what 
Mr. Disraeli termed ‘ reserved powers of law’ to be used by Govern- 
ments against Jesuits and others who might, in Mr. Goulburn’s 
phrase, ‘ever become mischievous,’ but it does what we are assured 
on the same authority was expressly to have been precluded, and sets 
them up as a target at which all may shoot; so that anyone in the 


8 The 5th of February, 1846. © The 24th of June, 1846. 
17 The 10th of June, 1875. 
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country who may wish to do so may take up a case against them, on 
the ground of religious antipathy alone. How practical is the 
weapon of offence thus afforded, with all the annoyance and cost 
which even an abortive process must occasion to those upon whom it 
is forced, is sufficiently obvious from the fact that three Judges of 
the High Court were occupied a few months ago for the space of an 
entire legal day in considering whether a magistrate is not bound to 
issue a summons, at the instance of a private individual, against 
persons alleged to be Jesuits; and that in the end they could arrive 
at no conclusion more satisfactory than that the magistrate may 
legitimately exercise his discretion. This, it is evident, removes 
matters a very short way from that condition to which, as we have 
heard Peel himself acknowledge, exile would be preferable. 

It is doubtless true that, along with the great mass of their 
countrymen, magistrates in general may be trusted to a common- 
sense view of the matter and to regard the notion of putting such 
provisions into execution as simply intolerable, so that their task 
will resolve itself, as hitherto, into that of finding reasons for 
declining to act. This does, however, but enhance the glaring 
absurdity of a statute which, while it represents neither the spirit 
nor even the letter of what its authors declared to be their intention 
to prescribe, and prescribes what their successors could never suffer 
to be executed, yet brands as breakers of the law those who do not 
trouble themselves about what they are told on the highest authority 
to regard as an absolutely dead letter. Is it not imperative, I 
venture to ask, that so offensive an anomaly should be at once 
terminated, and that this can effectively be done only by the repeal 
of the obnoxious enactments ? 

Even in the form in which they were meant to be cast, though 
they might have been harmless, they would certainly have been 
injurious to a class of men who have a right to ask what they have 
done to incur unworthy suspicion, or why they should be singled 
out for treatment so exceptional as itself to be an insult. As was 
urged in the petition of the Dublin clergy already cited, ‘the said 
clauses, if enacted into law, would operate to the grievous injury 
of many loyal and unoffending subjects of His Majesty, and would, 
moreover, stigmatise without cause religious institutions which are 
held in veneration in the Roman Catholic Church.’ Nor was it only 
in such quarters that similar sentiments prevailed. In the House 
of Commons, on the 24th of March, 1829, Mr. Henry Labouchere * 
thus delivered himself : 

He did not like the Jesuits, but he objected to any class of persons being ex- 
cluded from this country who conducted themselves with propriety. Nothing 


could reconcile him to this clause, which was contrary to the free, open, and hospit- 
able character of the English constitution. There were many scientific and 


‘Ss Afterwards Lord Taunton, and uncle of the present member for Northampton. 
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learned men members of religious orders, and it would be paltry and disgraceful 
to exclude them from visiting England. Turks, Pagans, and Infidels were admis- 
sible to this country, and it would be highly discreditable to exclude only those 
bound by religious vows. 


In both of these utterances, which may stand as representative 
of others to the same purport, the crucial point is well indicated : 
namely, that it is contrary alike to reason and to justice that 
penalties should be instituted against anyone quite independently 
of any offence committed; that, in particular, they should be enacted 
against those whom not even their most violent adversaries allege to 
have committed an offence of any kind. 

It is, indeed, most worthy of observation that the cry for enforce- 
ment of the law against religious orders has been unaccompanied by 
any attempt to prove that their members have done anything to 
deserve punishment, except by taking the religious vows. There 
have, of course, been sweeping assertions in abundance as to what 
has happened in other times or other lands; but that the actual 
individuals whose banishment was demanded, or any amongst them, 
had done anything to merit banishment, was not even pretended. 
So it has been throughout; it has always been denied that any such 
grounds existed as could alone justify legislation of this penal 
character. As we have heard above, Peel himself disclaimed the 
idea of impeaching the loyalty of those against whom it was con- 
sidered needful to make such special provision, and he denied that 
he had any evidence which would justify an impeachment. Nearly 
half a century later Mr. Disraeli admitted that no Government had 
hitherto found occasion to use the special powers provided for dealing 
with religious orders whenever they might become mischievous, 
and he added that so far as he himself was concerned he knew of 
no such occasion as likely to arise. Similarly, we find that what- 
ever sentiments may be entertained towards religious orders or Jesuits 
in general and in the abstract, those who can speak of them personally 
invariably do so to plead on their behalf. One example will serve. 
While the Relief Bill was being discussed, Mr. Stanley, member for 
Preston,'® based his opposition to its penal part on the experiences 
which acquaintance with his constituency had brought. He 
objected to the clause. ‘It would,’ he said, ‘affect the College at 
Stonyhurst, where Jesuits diffused a useful system of education, and 
were of the utmost local value to the neighbourhood.’ 

And meanwhile, through almost three-quarters of a century, the 
religious orders have, in the face of all the world, continually exercised 
functions which gave them every opportunity of doing mischief 
if mischievous they desired to be. Alike in the British Isles, in 
India, and in the colonies they have been the pastors of multitudes 
of men and women over whom they unquestionably exercised very 


‘9 Afterwards Earl of Derby and Prime Minister. 
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great influence. In their schools and colleges they have trained 
large numbers of pupils who have been, as a rule, signally devoted to 
their teachers. They have served as chaplains in public institutions 
of all kinds, hospitals, prisons, poor-houses, and, lastly, with our 
troops in the field. To quote but one instance in particular, they 
have served with the forces in South Africa, in whose ranks were to 
be found many of their old scholars, of whom some won special 
distinctions for valour or efficiency, and not a few laid down their 
lives in their country’s cause. Will it be said by any of those who 
have seen their work under any of these conditions that it has 
been anything but loyal and beneficial, not only tothe Church which 
they primarily serve, but to the State as well, which their religion 
teaches them to regard as the representative of God, from whom all 
well-ordered authority descends ? 

Not only is there no evidence whatever that those have formed 
an adverse judgment who were in a position thoroughly to know how 
matters stood in this respect, and whose office obliged them to be 
on the alert against all danger from such a source; there is positive 
evidence to the contrary. In what will doubtless be regarded as the 
extremest case of all, that of the Jesuits, with which the present 
writer is most fully acquainted, official recognition of their character 
as such has frequently accompanied dealings the reverse of un- 
friendly. Their educational establishments have been aided and 
encouraged by public authorities, and their educational system has 
been respectfully inquired into by a Royal Commission.*”® Members 
of the Society have been on various occasions despatched by Govern- 
ment on scientific expeditions, and on one occasion,”’ when the late 
Father Perry, 8.J., was about to proceed to Russia for the observa- 
tion of a solar eclipse, Lord Salisbury, then Premier and Foreign 
Secretary, in consequence of the severe legislation against Jesuits 
there prevailing, furnished him with a special recommendation 
explicitly as a Jesuit, to secure him from molestation. 

Is it too much to say that under conditions such as these the 
enactments we have been examining are not only an anachronism 
but an absurdity, and that, being not merely absurd but offensive, 
they should in simple justice be abolished? Unhappily it is their 
very offensiveness which enlists on their behalf the fanaticism of a 
certain party which, however small and insignificant it is, and how- 
ever powerless to influence public opinion, thoroughly understands 
how to obstruct legislative measures of which it disapproves, and is 
prepared to go all lengths in the sacred cause of intolerance. This 
would appear to be the sole justification which can be urged for the 
perpetuation of the existing law. I venture to think that it is 
wholly inadequate. 

JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


% The Schools Inquiry Commission, 1865. 2! August 1887. 





THE DRAMA OF THE FUTURE 


LOOKING to what the British Drama is to-day, a man might hesitate 
to insist upon the fact that, in the history of the world, the drama 
has done the most, of any form of literature, for the advancement 
and heightening of man’s spirit. In order to be fully alive to this 
fact one needs to forget the hundred, or hundred and fifty, pieces 
which are being played to-day at the theatres of London and the 
chief cities of this kingdom. One needs to dwell only on the great 
plays which have stirred mankind of old, and on the great play- 
wrights of the past, of AZschylus, Saphocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
and Plautus, of that great Hebrew drama, the book of Job, of the 
important place the Indian drama has filled, of what Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Racine, Goethe, Schiller, Da Vega, and Calderon have done 
for the world in more modern times. Are there names like these or 
achievements like theirs in any other branch of literature ? 

Considering the British stage from the point of view of what it 
might become less than of what it is, it is not perhaps impertinent 
to ask if no reform is possible. Are we to abide for ever content 
with our drama as it is, the highest in price and the lowest in 
literary and esthetic value of any among the greater nations of 
Europe? Or may the new century have in its gift some drama of 
the future, some higher development of what we now possess? It is 
a drama which, for one cause or another, only appeals to a fraction 
of the nation. Is there any chance of doubling, or trebling, or 
even multiplying by ten, the number of those among us who are 
playgoers? Is there any chance of making the pieces in our play- 
houses representative of anything like what the drama of a nation 
in the forefront of civilisation should be ? 

These are questions to which I propose, very humbly and tenta- 
tively, to try to fit answers. 

I am not going to argue, with some critics, that our drama is 
decadent ; but it is a commonplace of almost all the critics that it is 
atrophied. I conceive that it is, and I assume that it is. I propose 
only to search for causes of its atrophy and to suggest certain 
remedies. 

One cause of the fall of the drama has been found in the rise of 
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the novel. It has been plausibly argued that there can never be 
more than one main form of appeal from the author to the public, 
and that, now that the novel is in the ascendent, the drama cannot 
flourish too. It has been contended that in Shakespeare’s day the 
play flourished exclusively, so again fifty years later in Dryden’s 
day, and so, later still, in Goldsmith’s and Sheridan’s. This 
contention is just, however, only so far as the novel is con- 
cerned, for there were other forms of literature of vast importance 
all through those palmy days of the drama, and the very dramatists 
themselves, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Chapman, Dryden, and 
Goldsmith, wrote good and great work besides plays. There is 
indeed no argument to be drawn from the history of literature 
against the co-existence of the novel with the play. The novel 
simply did not flourish because it did not exist, in any acceptable 
form, during the best early days of our drama, and when it did come, 
with Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, it cannot be said 
that the novel rose from the ashes of the drama, or killed it or 
could not co-exist with it, for the splendid beginning of the British 
novel was virtually contemporaneous with the good, sound dramatic 
work of Samuel Foote and Edward Moore, to be quickly followed by 
that of Sheridan, Goldsmith, Colman, and Cumberland. 

Yet, now that the novel is so fully established as, par excellence, 
the popular form of creative fictional literature, it no doubt contri- 
butes a cause for the non-renascence of the drama, and that for a 
reason not perhaps at first apparent. 

In former days plays were read by the public as well as acted 
before them. This is no longer the case, and this I believe is of all 
causes that which contributes chiefly to the prevailing low condition 
of the British Drama. 

This fact, that English plays are seldom read by the public, ditfer- 
entiates the modern British Drama from all contemporary foreign 
drama, and also from the British Drama itself in former days. 

It is a measure of the little interest excited by the drama in our 
country that even a popular play by a popular playwright can rarely 
be published at a profit. The experiment has been tried again and 
again, and it has failed. It is true that there has been going on for 
many years a publication of plays, on cheap lines, with small and 
crowded type and on cheap paper, but these little sixpenny play- 
books are, it is understood, for the use of the theatrical profession 
and for the few outsiders who desire to enter the profession, or who 
are on the look-out for plays to act in private. There is no appeal 
to the public at large, and the more popular plays of the day do not 
find their way into this series. 

In the Elizabethan age the play was read as well as listened to. 
The chief dramatists, or the booksellers for them, brought out plays 
singly in handsome quartos or folios as soon as they were acted. So 
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keen was the reading public that plays were even taken down 
surreptitiously in shorthand and pirated. Hamlet was published 
several times within a short time of its first being acted, once at least 
in an enlarged form that, from its length, must have been intended 
for the reader alone. In later days the tragedies of Otway, Lee, and 
Dryden were sold and read, so also, in the later Restoration period, 
were the comedies of Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh. 
Even in the first decades of the nineteenth century play-books were 
as common as and perhaps more popular than novels, and there were 
besides several admirable series of theatre pieces, as for instance 
‘Bell’s British Theatre.’ These conditions still prevail in France 
and Germany, and French play-books circulate at this day over the 
civilised world. 

There is another reason besides indifference that stands in the 
way of the publication of plays in this country. It is that the 
reading of a play is an acquired and not an easy art. We had 
acquired it once in this country, or we should never have bought and 
read plays ; but we have lost it again. The man who reads a play, 
like the man who reads a musical score, must use his imagination. 
The musician clothes, as he reads, the dry bones of the symbols on 
the page with harmony and melody. The play reader too has little 
more than the skeleton of the play before him; he has to gather 
from the short, technical stage directions, and to read between the 
lines of the dialogue, the scene, the colour, the tones of the speaking 
voices, the gestures and movements of the actors. In the novel all 
this is done for the reader, and so it may be said that the novelist has 
helped to spoil the play reader. 

It would be very difficult to popularise play reading again in this 
country. Readers would have, as it were, to learn a new language; 
and yet till this is done there is very little chance of the resuscita- 
tion of the British Drama. Therefore to bring about the reading of 
plays is one object to be accomplished on the way to a flourishing 
drama of the future. 

At present the writing of plays is a close profession. The 
British playwright is a very clever worker, with a knowledge of 
stagecraft and of those innumerable rules, traditions, and conven- 
tions without a strict and scrupulous attention to which it is believed 
in Stage-land—rightly or wrongly—that no audience can be really 
happy. It is true that admirable plays are written by the expert 
specialists, but they are few in number, and the appeal they make to 
the nation cannot for that very reason be broad and strong. The 
dramatic output of to-day, the number of great modern tragedies, 
comedies, and poetic dramas, is not in any proportion to the 
traditions of a great literary nation, nor does it bear comparison with 
the harvest in other departments of creative literary art. 

In France and Germany, and especially in France, there is no 
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privileged enclosure, barred to the outsider, for the professional 
playwright. The whole body of French authors wander freely over 
the field, and it is rare to find a French writer of good fiction who 
has not also written good plays. It would be difficult to give the 
names of more than one or perhaps two habitual and popular writers 
of plays for the British stage who also habitually write novels of the 
highest class. 

Beyond all cavil we possess, among our British writers of fiction, 
a body of creative literary artists which, for number and for ability 
and for technical excellence of work in their own domain, compares 
favourably with the corresponding body of any nation in the world. 
Members of this group of writers are, however, virtually barred from 
approach to the British theatre, unless, indeed, they condescend to 
ask for the collaboration of a specialist playwright. 

All the reforms to be indicated in this paper have for their object 
chiefly this: to break down the barriers that now keep away from 
the writing of plays the men most competent to write good ones. 
Till this be done there can be no salvation for the British Drama. 

There would seem to be one chief way to effect this emancipa- 
tion. We must endeavour to bring about the resuscitation of the 
written theatre. We have seen, however, that the written play is, 
to say the least of it, dry and difficult reading and is competed with 
at present, and easily beaten in the race to popularity, by the novel. 
We shall therefore only be able to make a stand against the novel, 
and only induce novelists to use the written play as a vehicle for 
their labours, by a radical reform of its present form. I shall 
endeavour to show in the following pages that the play, as it now 
exists, is the creature of long tradition and of conventional rules 
founded upon long usage, and that some at least of those rules are 
no longer warrantable and may with advantage be relaxed. 

To put it simply, a written play is nothing but a score of the 
words to be spoken on the stage by the actors in a fiction piece, with 
a few directions as to scenery, written in terms only meant to be 
understood by theatrical experts. This same score of the words is 
divided into five or fewer sections so arranged as to give resting time 
for the actors and opportunity for the stage carpenters to change the 
scene and its furnishing. 

Such a document is not likely to be a very readable work to set 
before the public at large, nor is it, till we know how to read it; but 
the point to consider now is: How much of its present somewhat 
repellent form is essential, and how much can be got rid of with the 
view of making a play a generally readable and interesting literary 
as well as a dramatic production ? 

Of all stage conventions the oldest and the most unchanging is 
the aforesaid division into acts and intervals. It goes back to the 
age of Plautus and Terence, and probably began before. There 
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were obviously excellent reasons in old days for division into acts, 
and they prevail to a greater or less degree still. For the actors 
still want rest, the scene-shifters still want time to change the scenes, 
and the audience, if they do not actually require relaxation of their 
attention, have so long been given the opportunity of reposing their 
thoughts, that they have willingly fallen into the habit of taking 
time so to do. 

The rule is that in a five-act play the intervals last from ten to 
twenty minutes, and as a rule the intervals are all equal in duration. 
The serious modern comedy or drama is mostly in three or four acts, 
but the old convention holds with rare exceptions, and the entr’actes 
are of equal length and generally occupy in all from forty-five 
minutes to an hour. 

Is this tradition wise nowadays, and is the convention in its 
entirety still tenable? It often happens that a play subject does not 
divide itself naturally and inevitably into three, four, or five acts of 
equal length, and the ingenuity of the expert playwright is put to it 
to shorten, or to spin out, one or more of its acts. 

The question to be asked is if this time method is inherent in 
the nature of things dramatic, and therefore unalterable. I main- 
tain that change and reform are possible and greatly wanted. 

It is within the observation of every one who goes to the theatre 
that the subdivision into acts at times interferes tiresomely with the 
movement of the play, and very often interrupts the emotion of the 
audience at a critical moment. Too often that emotion is cooled for 
good. Every one has noticed how awkwardly sometimes the long 
pause comes before the last act, and how the whole audience chafes 
at the wait. The situation has been skilfully worked up, the atten- 
tion and interest of the audience are strained to the highest pitch, 
and there is no reason in art why the play should not run on without 
pause to its development and culmination. No reason but that the 
old tradition of the act division stands in the way. 

How many plays would be better if one could but get rid of the 
convention, and run the last two acts into one! If a necessary 
change of scenery makes this impossible, then this operation might, 
in nine cases out of ten, be hurried over in three or four minutes 
instead of being done in leisurely fashion—while the audience is 
forgetting all about the play—in fifteen or twenty. 

Here, then, is a clear case for reform, and it would take some such 
shape as this, that the dramatic author would enjoy the right of 
shortening the act-pauses, or of suppressing them altogether, to suit 
his subject. There is no reason, in the code of artistic propriety, 
why a tragedy should not be written and played in one act, or a 
farce in five. The exigencies of the subject of the piece and the 
work to be done by the stage carpenters should be the only guide 
and measure of act division. It is perhaps a delusion to suppose that 
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audiences require any pause at all ina play. _ At most they would 
want a single pause in a piece of very thrilling and sustained 
interest, and it is rare that the actors are so overworked as to 
require rest during a single performance, though, to be sure, cases 
there are when this happens and where too much work has been 
thrown by the dramatist on a single popular player. In some of the 
Paris Revues and in those nondescript musical dramas which have 
been more popular for many years back on our own stage than any 
other theatre pieces, the rule is to cast them into two very long acts. 
This is evidence enough that the frequent act-pause is not inherent in 
the nature of things dramatic, and that both actors and audience can 
do very well without this time-honoured convention. 

Here, then, are two stages towards the ideal play of the future: 
act-pauses of a length and frequency to suit the convenience of the 
dramatist, and a written book as well as an acted play. On this 
latter point I shall have more to say presently, and still further 
to go. 

There is, however, another reform to be made on the way to the 
full emancipation of the drama, and a more radical one still—a 
further convention to combat, and one more deeply infused in the 
very nature of plays to be overcome. Yet is it one so firm-fixed in 
the popular idea of a play that I approach even the statement of it 
with some hesitation. 

If any play is carefully analysed it will be found to consist of two 
elements or ingredients: the narrative, or explanatory part, and the 
dramatic portion. The audience cares very little for the first, and 
goes to the theatre for the second. It is the pudding-dish and the 
pudding. 

It has from the earliest times been considered to be of the essence 
of dramatic art that these two elements should be skilfully blended 
and interwoven one with another. Most critics speak of a play as 
good or bad according as it is well or ill constructed, that is, 
according to whether this blend is skilful or not. Often the whole 
of the first act and sometimes much of the second is devoted to an 
explanation of the relations of the dramatis persone, in so far as 
it is necessary for them to be known for the full appreciation of 
the dramatic action which is to follow. Sometimes this is neatly 
done, often clumsily, always a little tediously, almost always with 
some forcing of the probabilities and some strain on the attention of 
the audience. 

This method of the theatre runs, if we think of it, quite contrary 
to the habit and practice of ordinary men and women. Social life 
largely consists in watching the little dramas, tragic, comic, or 
farcical, of daily life. The unconscious actors in these domestic 
plays do not interrupt their action and dialogue to explain. They 
are far too intent on playing their parts, and we almost always get 
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the key to the problem from an outside observer who knows the 
circumstances and is willing to impart them. It is the accepted 
convention of the theatre that this obvious and natural way of 
helping out the story on the stage must not be resorted to. 

It is not, however, because the accepted method at the theatre 
is a convention, peculiar to dramatic art and not to fictional art, that 
any true objection can be taken to it, for is not all art based on 
conventions quite as contrary to the practice and habit of daily 
social life? The epic poet, for instance, tells in musical speech— 
which no man ever spoke in daily life—a succession of events which 
no man could ever have seen enough of the world to have witnessed. 
He reports the thoughts, speech, and motives of men, gods, and 
demi-gods with an air of authority which would require something 
approaching to omniscience to justify. Yet the reader never asks 
of the poet, ‘How did you know all this?’ He accepts the con- 
vention that he does know. 

The objection to this particular convention of the drama is not 
that it is a convention, but that it lengthens and spoils the play. 

Some of the greatest dramatists in the world have endeavoured to 
leave out, or shorten, the explanatory portion of their plays, or, more 
strictly speaking, to avoid the interweaving of it with the purely 
dramatic portion. The ancient Greek chorus and the prologue as 
used by some of the Greek playwrights are attempts in this direc- 
tion, and both introduce an epical element into the drama. Shake- 
speare himself has tried the prologue and the chorus, as an expositor 
or narrator outside the play itself, as in Henry the Fifth; with the 
older Spanish playwrights, who knew their work well, the practice is 
common; Goethe used it in Faust; and the French have never 
ceased to make an occasional separation of narrative and drama 
proper. 

The use of a prologue and the interruption of the current of 
the drama by choric passages are of course conventions too, and, at 
first sight, more violent ones than the method of making the actors 
let ont the story of the play. Nevertheless, both prologue and chorus 
are founded on what I have shown to be the ordinary method we 
employ of getting at the motives of the dramas of daily life. Is it, 
however, after all, so violent a convention that public knowledge, 
public opinion, or rumour should be personified and should impart 
to the audience, before the play begins, what rumour may very well 
be supposed to be perfectly acquainted with ? 

The prologue, however, and the chorus are but isolated instances 
of devices to avoid the mingling of the swift stream of dramatic 
action with the stagnant waters of narrative and explanation. The 
playwrights have never persisted in breaking the old dramatic law. 
They have even learnt to do the work of interweaving with greater 
and greater technical skill. Compare a good play of Mr. Pinero or 
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of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray or The 
Masqueraders—with the best pieces of the Restoration comedy, 
the glory of our stage in that line, with the Way of the World of 
Congreve, for instance (perhaps the wittiest among them), and the 
advance of the playwright of to-day is apparent at once. The modern 
play is a model of lucidity, the old one a brilliant tissue of confusion ; 
but this very superiority is an argument for reform, it is one more 
cause for the existence of the close ring of British dramatists, one 
more obstacle in the way of the invasion of the domain of play writing 
by the outsider, one more barrier to be removed before the British 
stage is truly emancipated. 

It is a barrier to be ruthlessly broken down unless it can be 
shown that no benefit would follow its repeal. 

It certainly can be shown that if audiences would be content to 
substitute one convention for another and accept an explanatory 
prologue of considerable length in lieu of what we will call an 
explanatory interweaving, they would gain one important point: 
they would save time. Pieces would be shorter. A four-act play of 
which the best part of two acts is taken up with non-dramatic talk 
would probably play about one-third shorter than at present, and 
what is left would be more interesting, for the dramatic stream would 
be uninterrupted. 

There is, however, another and perhaps a greater advantage still 
in such a reform. The prologue would be the opportunity of the 
author, as opposed to the mere playwright. Stagecraft is an art, 
and an important one, but literature is a far greater one, and only a 
great writer could write a great prologue. At its lowest, it would be 
a succinct narrative of events, but even a succinct narrative that 
can be listened to with attention is not given to every one to write, 
particularly when it would have to be delivered without any help of 
theatrical accessories or illusions, to an audience cold and critical, 
hardly settled in their seats, and as yet quite unwarmed with play- 
house fever. All that the novelist knows in the way of good story- 
telling would be enlisted for this portion of the play, and the success 
of the piece would in great part depend upon the well or ill doing 
of what may be called the epical department of play writing. At 
last the literary element in a play would find its commercial as well 
as its artistic reward, that element which some cynical critics are 
inclined to tell us a play is better without. 

There would be a further advantage arising out of the shortening 
of plays. Let it be observed that I do not mean to suggest that the 
shortening would arise from the separation of the narrative and 
dramatic elements of the play, alone. It would come about also by 
the omission of unnecessary act-intervals and their abbreviation where 
they were not altogether omitted. A four-act play requiring from 
8 P.M. to 11 P.M. for its representation might easily by the sup- 
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pression of one act, and the omission and shortening of act-pauses, 
be played in an hour and three-quarters. 

We will assume that dramatists adopt this reform and accept 
the narrative prologue as a necessary part of every play. Let us 
consider what shape the serious play of the future might take. Let 
us suppose that it is of the length of an ordinary four-act melodrama 
of to-day that takes three or three and a-half hours to play. The 
curtain will rise on a narrow front scene, and a personage outside the 
play, and but loosely connected with it, will speak the prologue. It is 
clear that what would be the capable author’s opportunity would be 
the incapable man’s pitfall. All the skill of the great artist in words 
would be required to weave a preliminary narrative which should 
raise the interest of the audience to the utmost, should make it 
impatient to hear more, and, when expectation was at its height, the 
curtain would rise on a scene full of all the illusion of real life, 
sparkling with light and stirring with movement. The play, reduced 
to three acts, would then zun on swiftly with the strong current of pure 
unmixed drama, and with the briefest intervals for scene-changing. 
There might be but one pause of fair length between a long first act 
and a long second one, or two pauses altogether; the second pause, 
when the interest of the audience may be supposed to be at its height, 
should, in reason, last but a minute or two. 

Here, then, we should have a three-hour play which, allowing a 
quarter of an hour for the prologue, and deducting the time of the 
abbreviated act-intervals, should not occupy more than one hour and 
three-quarters, or two hours, in the acting. 

These two reforms, being carried through, would lead us so far 
that the form of the play of the future would no longer be what it is 
now. It would approach in character the novel, inasmuch as one 
part of it would be narrative and the rest dramatic. It would be 
thrown into more plastic form, because the playwright would no longer 
be tied down to arbitrary act-pauses, or be obliged to mingle his 
drama with unnecessary narrative. It would be more various, because 
it would change its character with the sudden change from narrative 
to drama ; and it would be more interesting, because unmingled drama 
is always more enthralling than any other form of fiction. 

The question now to be asked is, Will this drama-form of the 
future be likely, on the one hand, to attract writers of genius to use 
it? On the other hand, will the reading public—apart from the 
playgoing public—care to read good work on these lines ? 

If these two questions can be answered in the affirmative, then 
the reform of the drama is near at hand. 

If authors can be got to write, and the public to read, plays in some 
such reformed shape as is here suggested, the drama will start on a new 
course, for salvation must come not from inside but from outside, not 
from within the theatre, not from the audience, not from the manager, 
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nor the expert in stagecraft, but from the author outside, the 
man of ideas with the creative faculty of expressing them in fiction 
form. 

The public no longer read plays because, as has been shown, 
they have forgotten the art of reading them, but they are probably 
as hungry for drama as ever they were. Hungry as they are, how- 
ever, they certainly will not trouble themselves to re-learn the four- 
gotten art of play reading. Not even though a new Shakespeare 
should write a new Hamlet, or a Sheridan of to-day produce a 
modern Rivals. But it is well within the possibilities that the 
British public should take to the new form of play here indicated, 
for it would no longer have the deterring aspect of the existing play- 
book. It would be a work of art as readable as a novel. It is 
notorious that the popularity of the six-shilling novel is beginning 
to wane. Some students of the habits of the reading public have 
long expected this to come about. The six-shilling novel is by 
many thought too long, and too dear, and too abundant. The 
fiction drama of the future, in its printed form, would be two-thirds 
shorter than the modern novel, and therefore could be two-thirds 
cheaper, and it would never over-abound, for the men who can, to 
any efficient purpose, produce narrative and dialogue and a plot, in 
the compass of a hundred pages, never abound. 

It may be objected, and it certainly will be objected by some 
conservative playgoers and theatre-folk, that a reading play is one 
thing and an acting play is another. That is precisely the distinc- 
tion which those who stand behind these reforms wish to abolish ! 
Let plays be published and let the public help to do the manager’s 
present work of selecting the plays he wishes to produce on the 
stage. Here again the conservative will express his objections. 
Audiences, he will say, require novelty, and there can be no novelty 
in a published play. There is, however, no force whatever in this 
objection. Audiences care nothing for novelty, and in point of fact 
no novelty survives in any play after the first night’s performance. 
Its plot is published next morning in a score of newspapers and, 
after that, its freshness is gone for good. 

Before the reading public takes to the written play again, a 
good many more reforms besides those indicated above will have to 
be made in the play as it now exists. For instance, the dry, sym- 
bolistic stage directions, which tell so much to the expert and so 
little to the general reader, will have to be modified. If the play of 
the future is to hold its own against the novel, some better method 
will have to be employed to persuade the fancy and imagination to 
accompany the bare dialogue of the piece with appropriate gesture, 
action, and expression. Some less concise and technical way than 
that; now used will be required to make the writer see with his 
mental eyes the palace, the prison, the cottage, hall, street, moor, 
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ship’s deck, hillside, or pathless forest in which the action lies. It 
will be for the body of capable authors, who may be expected to pro- 
duce the drama of the future, to manage this in their own way. 

The writer of the play of the future will be competing with the 
writer of the novel for the custom of the reader, and must throw 
away no chance of pleasing him. To be sure, while the playwright 
will still have to be concise, the novelist can always afford himself an 
unconscionable time in doing his exposition, or his scene-painting. 
He often takes four hundred or five hundred pages to tell a story 
which the book-dramatist will have to tell in less than a hundred, 
but this leisurely lengthiness—agreeable as it so often is—is all in 
favour of the dramatist. In this age of hurrying, quick-passing 
emotions, we prefer a short draught of esthetic pleasure to a long 
one. We certainly prefer to pay a small price for the draught than 
a larger one. The play of the future would seem to have some 
chance, in both these regards, of ousting the novel from public 
favour. 

That it should, is a consummation in which authors, actors, 
theatre managers, playgoers, publishers, and the reading public may 
all see their account. . 

It would be to the advantage of every one of them. In the 
first place, authors with a capacity for writing good dialogue and 
constructing a good plot would commit their work, in the form of 
drama, far more easily and comfortably to a publisher than to a 
manager. A manager will not spend the several hundred pounds 
which is required to produce even the least important kind of play 
upon the stage unless he feels pretty confident of success. He is 
averse from trying an unknown playwright. He does not even like to 
venture on a new departure with an establishedone. The established 
author would bring out his play with as much certainty of sale as 
if it were a novel, with a sale measured by his reputation, and 
with the by-chance of its finding favour at the theatre. 

If plays, good and readable, were submitted to and approved by 
the reading public, that public would very soon be in the position 
of a trained expert and connoisseur of the written play, for to be a 
judge of any kind of art work, one must know it first and like it 
afterwards. From the mass of plays before the reading public the 
manager would select those suited for his company and his audiences. 
Instead of plunging his hand into the lucky bag with every chance 
of drawing a blank, the manager would have his selection backed by 
the previous approval of the public. 

I could very well end this paper here, but the reform of our 
drama is not a question personal to myself alone. Ido but array 
arguments that prevail widely in favour of some new drama-form 
that shall bring fresh vitality into a department of art that, beyond all 
others, languishes at present in this country. I cannot therefore very 
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well avoid two points that may seem a little outside my subject, yet 
are closely connected with the success or failure of the reforms I 
have indicated, although I fear their discussion will bring me into 
collision with certain susceptibilities. 

I have suggested that writers of fiction, the literary creative 
artists of our time and country, should, as on the Continent, take 
their part in the writing of plays, and no longer suffer it to remain 
a close profession. On the side of the dramatic expert it may be 
argued that this class already, from time to time, do write plays, and 
that their productions are become, as stage plays, a by-word for 
long-windedness and impracticability. That is the subject I 
wish to approach with all deference and consideration for private 
feelings. 

When a popular British author,turns to play writing, he seems to 
be actuated by two motives, one a high motive and one a natural one. 
First, he would like to elevate the British public by giving it a 
better kind of drama than it is accustomed to. His second motive 
is a purely personal one. He feels that he must do nothing to lower 
his own reputation. This latter motive leads him to make the mistake 
of writing a play too clever, too learned, too complete, too deep, too 
witty, too profound, too full of literary grace and high purpose. In 
other words, he does what the true artist should never permit himself 
to do, he takes his eye for a moment off the objective he is working 
towards. The catholicity of the play suffers by all this excess. To 
say it plainly, these excellences put a strain upon audiences which no 
audience will willingly endure. 

When Browning wrote for the stage he rose to a great height of 
literary worth, and his work was of deep interest, but the interest 
was not catholic. It touched the few, but those few were not enough 
in number to fill a large theatre many times in succession. His play 
was intensely dramatic, as many of his poems are, but not in any 
catholic sense. Precisely the same may be said of Tennyson’s excur- 
sions into the drama. They only failed as plays because, though 
they were literary efforts of very high value, they lacked what 
the true play must never lack, the element of what I have called 
catholicity, and of what must seem to a succession of average, 
intelligent audiences, inevitableness. 

What these two great poet-authors did, lesser writers, whose 
reputations cannot so easily take care of themselves, are greatly 
tempted to do. 

How amazingly brilliant are some dramatic productions of certain 
distinguished authors that some of us can recall! How noble and yet 
how subtle the purpose! How fine the language! a little finer and 
harder to be understood perhaps than the talk of ordinary men and 
women, but how well turned! ‘The dialogue, how witty and pregnant 
(though a trifle artificial)! and how cold would all this have left any 
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audience if, by some remote chance, these literary fireworks could 
have been shot across the footlights ! 

I have said that when a British author approaches the modern 
stage his first and not unnatural and not ignoble desire is to raise 
it and to educate his audience to an appreciation of higher things. It 
is, indeed, not uncommonly held by critics and well-wishing considerers 
of the drama that the man who writes a play with all the fine literary 
characteristics I have noted above is of real service to the stage, that 
he is educating the public. He is doing nothing of the sort! He 
is only boring the public. 

The use of the word ‘educate’ has misled us. The audience in 
a theatre is not a class in a Board school. No law has yet been 
passed to make theatrical education compulsory. Sir Henry Irving 
cannot stand in the Strand and compel passers-by into the pit of the 
Lyceum. Mr. Tree cannot arrest our hansoms in the Haymarket 
and hale us into his magnificent theatre! Education implies some 
sort of compulsion, and if authors fatigue audiences with high 
dramatic lessons they will never sit still to be taught. An educating 
dramatic author will ruin his manager and harm his actors. A play- 
wright is not a preacher or a propagandist, and, if he has tendencies 
that way, common sense must teach him that he cannot spend the 
capital of the theatre in having his sermons published. He is an 
artist and nothing else, and he differs from other artists mainly in 
this, that whereas a novelist, a poet, or a painter may, if he chooses, 
appeal to the suffrages of the few, the dramatist must appeal to those 
of the many—not necessarily of the multitude, but of the many. 

I said just now that I approached two obstacles on the way to 
reform with some reluctance. If I have dealt with the first of these 
with uneasiness, I face the other with apprehension! This difficulty 
in the way of reform, this hindrance to the progress of the British 
Drama, takes the plausible shape of criticism. 

I venture to say that the drama in Great Britain suffers from 
nothing so much as from the critics. It suffers.from two kinds 
of critics, the good and the bad. The bad critic fosters bad plays 
and hurts good ones; the good critic kills all plays indiscrimi- 
nately. The over-lenient critic panders to our lowest tastes. He 
has not the wit to recognise a good play, and with his kindly 
tolerance for bad work forces the growth of dramatic ill weeds as a 
hot-bed forces the growth of toadstools. The good critic, fully 
persuaded of the decadence of the British stage, makes no secret of 
his opinion, and does his duty to his persuasions, to his paper, and 
to the public by writing down every play and every playwright. 
Nothing dramatic can rise to his high standard. If he praises, it is 
so faintly that his praise kills as surely as his blame. He is witty, 
learned, can quote Aristotle at a pinch, and, above all, he is smart 
with a high journalistic smartness. The theatres are his coverts, the 
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new plays his pheasants, and he brings them down, rise as they will, 
with unerring certainty. It is pretty sport to him and to his readers, 
but the drama suffers. The critic, in fact, plays the applauded part 
of Hercules with the Hydra, and as often as that poor Hydra, the 
British Drama, sprouts up a new play, there stand a dozen demi-gods 
of the Press with their clubs or their sharp swords (the sword is not 
the weapon of them all) to chop off or to batter in the monster's 
head. All this is very commendable on the understanding that the 
British Drama is a noisome monster, and to be ended at all price ; 
but it is deplorable in the extreme for those of us who would like to 
believe that one day it may live and prosper in the land. 

The worst of it is that there is no reform possible in this matter. 
We may, indeed, ask the good critics to be less unkind, and the 
others less kind ; but are they likely to pay the slightest attention to 
this request ? 

Still it is worth while to consider how we should stand if there 
were no newspaper critics at all; if we were without the over-lenient 
judge who acquits, and the over-just judge who hangs, and if the 
public itself were the ultimate and only judges, as they have been 
at every period of great drama. When the Greeks wrote there were 
no Press criticisms. So it was virtually in Shakespeare’s, in 
Moliére’s, and more or less even in Sheridan’s times. 

In those palmy and to-be-regretted days there were not ten 
thousand written epigrams the morning after a new play, for 
one weak voice of a man who had been among the audience! In 
those days it was the audience who spoke and decided. The scribes 
were the minority who were outvoted. That day can come no more. 
The Press has changed all that. With the inestimable benefits it 
has brought us in other directions it has helped to strangle the drama. 
All that we can hope for is so to multiply stage plays, written and 
acted, as to make it impossible for the journalistic critics to cope 
with them all. When coverts are well stocked, a few hares and 
pheasants always manage to get away on the day of the battue! 

It will be asked, Can the public take care of itself, and is it not well 
that the sharp knife of the guillotine critic should descend inexorably 
on the neck of the inexpert dramatist? The answer is that the 
public always has known how to take care of itself, and can encourage 
what it likes and damn what it does not like with the greatest ease in 
the world and the more freedom for being left alone. As for the 
slaughter of the inexpert, that is the very thing which we lovers of 
the stage do not want. We want above everything that the inexpert 
writers who have dramas in their heads should have a chance of 
practising their art on the public. 

The critics are, I think, wrong in holding that audiences ask for 
good plays, that is, good plays according to all the accepted rules of 
dramatic art. They want nothing but plays that will make them 
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feel, or think, or weep, or laugh. Shakespeare himself did not 
always write ‘good plays’ in this narrower sense, only great ones 
whereby he moved his audiences (and his readers too) to laughter or 
tears, to deep emotion or deep thought. 

The critics, too, overlook the fact that a successful playwright is 
an artist, and an artist is essentially a man of abnormal sensibility, 
a man who feels blame and praise more acutely than others. They 
treat the erring dramatist as if he were a subject on a dissecting 
table. Unfortunately for reform in this line, sympathy with what is 
promising in a new piece is duller reading than sharp dealing with 
what is amiss. It may be noted in connection with the sympathy 
here expressed with the injured playwright that it is purely altruistic. 
The present writer has never been operated upon in connection with 
the stage! 

I am far from being a praiser of all things French, and French 
journalistic methods are certainly not altogether admirable, yet I 
thiak we could learn from the press of Paris to treat our dramatists 
with more consideration and justice. A new playin Paris is an event 
of importance enough to be dealt with by the first literary critics in 
the land, who write under their own names, and it is noticeable that 
they are not dramatic critics only, but critics of literature at large, 
men of letters in the broadest sense, who have won their spurs, as 
poets, essayists, and novelists, and who stand in the very first 
rank, 

We have, to be sure, admirable play-critics—it is only necessary 
to mention the names of Mr. William Archer, Mr. Clement Scott, 
and Mr. Max Beerbohm (names not absolutely hidden under the veil 
of anonymity) as evidence of the excellence and honesty of our 
dramatic critics. But these eminent gentlemen almost always write 
anonymously, and the short critiques of new plays in our press are as 
nothing to the lengthy reviews that appear in all the leading French 
journals the day after a Paris ‘Premiére.’ These reviews, moreover, 
are signed, as I have said, by the first men of letters in France. 

Now, there is this obvious virtue in the reviewing of a dramatic 
work by a known and eminent man who signs his name, that it is as 
much as his reputation is worth to praise a bad play or to condemn 
a good one. To be sure, actors, authors, and managers are as prone 
to accuse their critics of unfairness in Paris as in London ; but this 
may be said, that a play, damned or approved by a consensus of 
eminent men, writing under their own names, meets with a far more 
final and convincing form of damnation, or approval, than if it had 
been judged by a wilderness of anonymous criticism. 

It may be objected that a jury of geniuses will always give 
lenient verdicts. Probably they will, and it is just this that may 
be expected and hoped of men who have worked and won their own 
way to fame. We may trust to the generosity of such men to find 
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latent merits where common critics would find none, and to forgive 
faults which lesser men would consider unpardonable. 

We may get an idea of what the French method is, as compared 
with our own, if we imagine two or three columns of print to appear in 
each of the great daily journals on the morning after every new play, 
signed by such names as George Meredith and Thomas Hardy, as 
Edmund Gosse and Andrew Lang, as Theodore Watts Dunton and 
Swinburne, as Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Lecky, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. Yeats, and Mr. Stephen Phillips. 

Perhaps, if ever the dream of such change and reform as has 
been shadowed forth in this article comes true, and the drama again 
becomes a part of literature, such men as these will come forth as 
critics of our newer drama. 

Lovers of our British stage who hope for its advancement, and 
see some ground for hope in the new-century ferment in men’s 
minds that is asking for reform in so many departments of life, must 
needs formulate their expectations of a change for the better in some 
such direction as is here indicated. Whether the changes will take 
the precise shape in which I have endeavoured to present them or 
not, reform will come, if it come at all, in the shape of an emancipation 
from old bonds, and in the breaking down of old time-worn tradi- 
tions and conventions. All lovers of the stage must join in desiring 
that the British Drama should be free to live a free life. We must 


trust to our own nation and the right judgment of drama inherent in 
British audiences. After all, ours is the land of Shakespeare, and 
British audiences gave him fame. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 





THE WOMAN-HEADED SERPENT IN ART 


Or all Michelangelo’s paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
none is more famous, or better known, than that of ‘ the Fall,’ where 
the human serpent—temptress scarce disguised in the traditional 
form, a reversal almost of Milton’s ‘ disguised in brutish form rather 
than human ’—guides Eve’s fingers to the forbidden fruit, whilst 
Adam, daring ‘anything that becomes a man,’ boldly helps himself, 
‘against his better knowledge.’ We have here the highest and final 
development of the woman-headed serpent, a type which for the 
first time makes its appearance in representations of ‘the Fall’ as 
late as the thirteenth century. 

In endeavouring to discover the reason for the lateness of the 
type, it is necessary to glance back at the art-history of ‘the Fall’ 
of which the T'ree appears as the central feature, although its early 
importance was to be eclipsed in time by the personages of the drama. 
In its origin, this Tree is none other, of course, than the Sacred Tree 
that has played so distinctive a part in almost every religion. 

That the Tree has been regarded by every race, at some period 
of its development, as the home or haunt of a God, or as the symbol 
most capable of expressing the abstract idea of life, and, as such, 
associated with a God, may be inferred from literary records, and 
from representations, on cylinders and in sculpture, of figures 
kneeling in adoration before it, and bearing mystic offerings. For 
the idea of a God as an omnipresent spirit had no place in primitive 
thought. The gods were regarded as being subject to restraining 
material conditions ; in man’s earliest conception they were mostly 
associated with vegetation, especially with the Tree, as typifying life, 
and as symbolising a spirit endowed with the power of assisting 
man’s material prosperity. 

The tradition of the sacredness of the Tree spread from one 
country to another by means of migration, conquest, or commerce, 
each nation, according to its degree of culture, apparently empha- 
sising through the Tree the central idea of its religion. To the 
Chaldean and the Assyrian it symbolised fertility, to the Persjan 
immortality, to the Buddhist wisdom. To the Hebrew and the 
Christian it was the tree of temptation, with its aftergrowth of 
original sin. As the law of repetition and adaptation—a law 
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inherent in everything vital, be it spiritual or material—thus finds 
expression in the literary tradition, so it is also exemplified in the 
art of these nations. Both the literary and artistic remains of the 
peoples of antiquity show that it was not necessary to the handing 
on of the idea of sanctity, that the tree should be of the same species 
in each country in which its worship was adopted. Each nation 
seems to have chosen as the object of its veneration the tree which 
it considered of the greatest value. The essential feature of its 
sacredness, as expressed in art, lay rather in the recurrence of its 
hieratic accessories. 

The earliest known representations of the Sacred Tree are to be 
found on Chaldean cylinders, but the fact that even on these it is 
idealised (although in a primitive manner) suggests an adaptation 
from some earlier form as yet undiscovered, or lost for ever in 
scattered fragments, too mutilated for identification. The Tree is 
sometimes represented alone, but generally under two types— 
either between two animals, or between two human or semi-human 
beings. The former type—the heraldic Tree flanked by two 
animals—has been found on the oldest Chaldean cylinders of about 
4000 BC., and on Egyptian sculptured slate tablets at least as early, 
and it is therefore, presumably, the earlier conception. From 
Chaldea it passed to Assyria, and thence east to Persia and India, being 
carried west also to Pheenicia and Western Asia, whence it reached 
Greece and Italy. Its later adaptation in Christian art after the 
seventh century A D., was due to Byzantine influence, the Byzantine 
motive having been adopted direct from Persia.’ It is interesting 
to follow this symbol in its wanderings until it is at last found in 
the carving over the doorway of a remote village church in 
Normandy,’ where, like other things that have lost their signifi- 
cance, it survives only as a thing of beauty. 

Turning to the other type—the Tree flanked by two human beings 
—the earliest representation hitherto discovered is on a Chaldean 
cylinder now in the British Museum. This, because of the presence 
of the serpent, is believed to represent ‘the Fall,’ although as yet no 
Chaldean legend has been found to confirm this conjecture. Unaided 
by any written evidence, it is impossible to do more than surmise 
that it may have been the early effort of a people trying to account, 
in plastic form, for the origin of evil. Or it may be a suggestion of 
the idea of fate, just as, centuries later, even in such advanced com- 
munities as those of Greece and Rome, the Tree played a vital part 
in their destinies, the Olive of Athens having been the fate-tree of 
the State, its life interwoven with the fortunes of the people, as, in 
Rome, was the sacred fig-tree in the Forum. 


1 L’Art Byzantin. C. Bayet. 


* Marigny, in the Calvados Department. Goblet d’Alviella. The Migration of 
Symbols. 
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There are many representations in Greek and Roman sculpture, 
and on vases, terra-cottas, coins, and medallions, which form a 
connecting link between the tree-motive in classical art, and the 
motive of ‘the Fall’ in early Christian art. It is to these that we 
must turn if we would trace the development of the latter, for the 
reason that art-forms had been suppressed by the Hebrew teaching 
for at least six centuries before the Christian era. When, in the 
early centuries after Christ, the Christians began to feel the necessity 
for some formal means of expression, the artists were obliged to 
adapt to Biblical themes the classical imagery which had been 
borrowed and developed from the art of Western Asia and Egypt. . 
Thus the special art-motive which we are considering, may very well 
have been taken from the well-known classical composition showing 
a Tree and a Serpent between two human figures, the subject being 
the so-called Contest of Athene and Poseidon for the land on which 
Athens stood, or, as a later interpretation has it, the meeting of the 
two gods, both of whom have taken possession of the land, each by a 
token of power. This scheme has been more or less elaborated in 
many representations, notably on the West Pediment of the Parthenon, 
now only known to us in its entirety from Carrey’s drawing. But 
although of minor importance in itself, a medallion of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, now in the Provincial Museum, Bonn, may be 
referred to because, in its repose, it seems to approach more nearly 
in design to the first attempts of the early Christian artists, as 
expressed in the paintings in the Catacombs in Rome, in the carvings 
on the Sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries, and in the 
illustrated MS. of the Book of Genesis in the Royal Library of 
Vienna (probably of the fifth century), to represent ‘ the Fall.’ 

Before we leave our classical instances, it may be mentioned, in 
passing, that if we accept the interpretation whereby the victory 
was awarded to Athene, the Goddess of Wisdom, there seems to be 
a striking analogy between the inner significance of this motive, and 
of that of Botticelli’s picture, in the Pitti Palace, of Athene and the 
Centaur, in which Athene, personifying Florence, the city of learning 
and wisdom, subdues a Centaur, the symbol of violence, the whole 
subject typifying an attack on Florence, in the time of the Medici, 
by a rude and uncivilised people, and the defeat of the Barbarian, 
this again representing the victory of wisdom over mere force. 
These tributes to wisdom are suggestive in relation to the story of 
‘the Fall.’ ‘When the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat.’ To woman it 
was accorded to be the first to perceive the highest ideal—the gift 
of wisdom. 

The earliest Christian art was only classical art applied to a new 
ideal, although the Christian ideal gradually modified the classical, 
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for the reason that art has a life of its own, and reproduces not only 
forms, but also the soul of the people who inspire it. Christian 
themes were perpetuated by Roman or Latin, as well as by Byzantine 
artists, and handed on by them to the Middle Ages, although, owing 
to the troubles in Italy occasioned by the Barbarian invasions, and 
the consequent transference of civilisation to Constantinople, the 
Byzantine influence was, from the sixth to the twelfth century, the 
preponderating one. It was part of a Byzantine artist’s religion to 
adhere to formule laid down for the guidance of all art workers in 
sacred subjects. Little latitude was allowed for personal idiosyncrasy, 
so that ‘the Fall, in common with other Biblical subjects, was 
treated in the same monotonous way, alike in sculpture,* bronze,‘ 
mosaic,’ and ivory.’ It was only in the Middle Ages that a new 
element was introduced into this oft repeated motive, and that for the 
first time we are confronted by the woman-headed serpent. 

It is interesting to consider how and why the temptress, in this 
new form, came into being. That she was Lilith, the legendary 
first wife of Adam, has generally been considered a sufficient and 
satisfactory answer. But if she was Lilith, there seems to be no 
reason why she should not have appeared in art earlier than the 
thirteenth century, or why this special form should have been 
limited, both in medizwval and later times, to the art of France, 
Flanders, and Italy, for the few examples in late German work 
are too unimportant, and too isolated, to suggest more than that 
the idea, as a design, had attracted the artists. 

There are two traditions of Lilith. Im one, recorded in the 
Talmud, she appears as an evil genius of the night, with an abundance 
of wild hair (evidently referring to some nature-myth), who destroyed 
children. Parallel instances of a similar legend are also to be found 
in Babylonian and Persian literature; and even in later writings, 
though modified by the Greek spirit, Lilith reappears as Lamia, the 
serpent-woman whom Keats has immortalised : 

Thou smooth-lipp’d serpent, surely high inspired ! 
Thou beauteous wreath with melancholy eyes. 

The other tradition relates that she was the first wife of Adam, 
and the mother of Demons, and that, having deserted Adam, Eve 
was created in her place. There is no mention in this tradition of 
a serpent, and any connection between Lilith and the serpent must 
be a mere matter of conjecture, inasmuch as apparently the sole 
point of contact is that the name Lilith is derived from a Hebrew 
word meaning Night, and that the serpent is the genius of the 
Underworld, the region of darkness. It seems impossible to trace 


* Bas-relief, Cathedral, Monreale, Sicily. 

* Bronze door, Pisa Cathedral, Bonannus, twelfth century. 
5 Ceiling, St. Mark, Venice. 

® Casket, Darmstadt Museum, See ZL’ Arte, 1899. 
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anything more definite about this strange primitive myth. It may 
have been a myth of the Creation—Lilith bringing forth Demons, 
Eve bringing forth men—for the real Creation began, not with matter, 
but with ideas. 

The woman-headed serpent first appears in French illuminated 
MSS. of the thirteenth century. One of the earliest examples is in 
the first part—Genesis to Job—preserved in the Bodleian Library,’ 
of a Bible Moralisée, the illuminations of which are considered 
amongst the finest known examples of the limner’s art, and were 
doubtless done under royal patronage, probably that of St. Louis. 
The motive seems to have been readily adopted during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries,* when portions of the Bible, with comments, 
were decorated to form princely gifts. Still, as Miniaturists were 
principally employed in decorating Books of Hours, Graduales, 
Psalters, and Gospels, none of which would include the story of Eden, 
‘the Fall,’ in comparison with other sacred subjects, is rarely met 
with. We next find the type in Flanders (which was in touch with 
the East through its world-famed Port of Bruges), and also in Italy, 
a country which, like France, was specially affected about that time 
by an early heresy of Eastern origin, to which we must now turn our 
attention. 

In the first and second centuries .D., all religious and philoso- 
phical thought was focussed in the schools of Alexandria, and amongst 
the many strange results of this intermingling of religious tradition 
and philosophy, there arose a system of belief known as Gnosticism, 
the sources of which are to be found in divers forms of religious 
speculative culture antecedent to Christianity, in the influences 
flowing from the old Persian religion, in the Buddhistic faiths of the 
East, and in the Timzus of Plato, the dialogue which, later, modified 
the thought of the medizval world. 

Although the Gnostics are not heard of, as such, after the second 
century, their doctrines survived amongst various small sects under 
different names. The Apocryphal Gospels, which are mostly of 
Gnostic origin, continued, in spite of Papal condemnation, to exercise 
a great influence over the Church, especially over her ssthetic 
development. In the twelfth century, this heresy, which had lain 
dormant for over 800 years, revived, stirring Western Christendom 
with its thought, especially France and Italy. The most prominent 


? Folio Bodl. MS., 270b. 

® A particularly interesting illustration of the fourteenth century which deserves 
special mention, is to be found in a French MS. in the Bibl. Nat., Paris, folio 3 ve, 
Fr. MS. 167 (formerly 6,829). The artist, instead of abruptly connecting the human 
head with the reptile body, has extended the female form, thus preparing the way 
for that organic fusion of the two natures which was finally attained by Michel- 
angelo, who welded the human and the monster as in classical centaur or siren. In 
the illustration alluded to, the artist apparently also represents the reptile body with 
a double coil, a form which has been regarded as Michelangelo’s unique invention. 
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amongst these heretical sects was that of the Albigensis, a people living 
in Languedoc, a country, for that age, flourishing and civilised. 
The persecution of these people, the preaching of a crusade against 
them by Pope Innocent the Third, their wholesale massacre, and the 
burning of their towns, are matters of history too well known to need 
more than a passing allusion. Of those who escaped torture and 
death, there were many who carried away with them not only their 
peculiar Gnostic beliefs, but also the poetry and art which had been 
fostered in the peaceful and prosperous Courts of southern France. 
Some went to Italy, where they found a kindred sect in the Patarenes, 
scattered in almost every province, and who, in Florence at least, had 
risen to some importance as early as A.D. 1117. The freedom of 
their opinions and speculations only added to the vague feeling of 
unrest already abroad, which was to leave permanent traces in the 
art and literature of the new epoch then dawning—an epoch of 
reaction against orthodoxy and of struggle for individuality. 

To combat the heresy, the religious Order of the Dominicans 
arose, and crusades were preached against it with the same benefits 
which were attached to the more distant and perilous venture to the 
Holy Land. These facts alone show how widespread was the heresy, 
and with what dread it was regarded by the Church, which feared to 
be assailed in its religious stronghold, since this meant, in reality, 
the undermining of its political power. 

One of the principal objects of reverence amongst the Gnostics 
was the serpent, which they regarded as a symbol of intellect by 
whose means our first parents were raised from the idyllic simplicity 
of Eden to the knowledge of a higher state of being. The central 
principle of their belief was that the God of the Jews was an imper- 
fect spirit, presiding over an imperfect moral system, and keeping 
mankind in a state of moral ignorance. To defeat this scheme of 
limitation, Sophia, the Wisdom from on High, the emanation from 
God, came herself, in the form of a serpent, to induce man to trans- 
gress, and by this means to erect a barrier between the world of 
matter and the world of intelligence of which he would now become 
the possessor. 

Although representations of the serpent are found in many 
countries, there can be very little doubt but that the Gnostics 
borrowed this idea of it from the Egyptian Ritual, in which, as a 
symbol, the serpent was the emblem of two truths—light and dark- 
ness, good and evil, life and death, wisdom and ignorance, according 
to circumstances. 

Amongst the Egyptians, the serpent, as symbolical of evil, was 
represented as crawling, whilst as a symbol of good, it was always 
represented as upright. This is suggestive, as the woman-headed 
serpent, in the illuminations of the early French MSS., is sometimes 
represented as upright, instead of twining round the tree. The 
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composite form is easily accounted for when it is remembered that 
the Egyptians only represented the attributes of the Deity, and never 
the Deity itself, which, as a unity, they ‘worshipped in silence.’ This 
made almost any combination of attributes possible, and partly 
accounts for the strange variety of dual forms in the Egyptian 
Pantheon. 

One of the strongest literary proofs that the Gnostic speculations 
interested and influenced the learned, lies in the fact that the 
iimeus, the dialogue in which Plato sums up, intoa kind of system, 
the various elements of philosophy which had preceded him, and 
from which the Gnostics moulded many of their speculations, was 
much in use in the thirteenth century, and, with the exception of 
the Protagoras, was the only one of his dialogues then translated in 
its entirety, and on which commentaries had been written. Even 
Dante, that good son of the Church, alludes to it in the Paradiso, 
when he questions whether, as asserted by Plato, the souls of men 
came from the stars, although he rejects the Platonic idea of their 
return to them, as this would have conflicted with the Church’s 
teaching that heaven is the resting place of the believer's soul after 
death. It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the scheme 
of a serpent with a woman’s head was the direct outcome of 
Gnostic thought, and was adopted by the artists of the time to 
express the idea, which the Gnostic belief suggested, that good, and 
not evil, was given to the world through woman, because through 
her act man’s state of unconscious limitation was changed to one 
of conscious freedom ‘by making each grow conscious in himeelf,’ 
and also, perhaps, because this complex form gave greater oppor- 
tunity for a beautiful composition. 

Thus the woman-headed serpent becomes symbolical of Sophia, 
the spirit which came to tempt, not to evil, but to good. 

In order to understand how it was possible for any heresy to 
affect the thought and art of the time, it must be borne in mind 
that a great change in ideas had been brought about by the 
Crusades. A spirit of enquiry had been aroused, and human thought 
and activity could no longer remain trammelled. Even before the 
Crusades, which inspired all Europe for the first time with a common 
sentiment, had ceased, a movement in thought had begun which 
was gradually to transform primitive into modern Europe. 

The spirit of the Middle Ages found its most perfect expression in 
the Divina Commedia and the Gothic Cathedral. It is only by 
direct contact with such works of medieval thought and art that 
one can become imbued with a knowledge of the medizval spirit, a 
spirit which, whilst animating the whole, expressed itself in mani- 
fold ways. To realise how easy it must have been for a mind, even 
if untouched by heresy, to accept in that age a woman-headed 
serpent as the symbol of the Temptress, it is only necessary to turn 
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in thought to the strange grotesques which peep out of every nook 
and corner of the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. To us these quaint 
conceits have no meaning except as fanciful decoration, or as mere 
extravagances of imagination, but to the medieval worshipper they 
were a pert of his life. Faith and life then walked hand in hand, 
the grave and the gay both having their place in the Sanctuary. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that, in Italian art, one of 
the earliest representations of the woman-headed serpent occurs in a 
work of Jacopo della Quercia, a native of Siena, imbued with the 
instinctive Sienese feeling for Gothic form and detail, in the special 
appeal which they make to mysticism and to a certain elegance of 
style. The example in question is one of the sculptures of the 
principal entrance of San Petronio, Bologna, the pilasters of which 
Jacopo della Quercia has carved with this and other scenes from 
Genesis. This subject, and two others, ‘the Birth of Eve,’ and ‘the 
Expulsion from Eden,’ are of special interest because they were 
evidently studied by Michelangelo before he attempted similar 
subjects on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, although it has 
generally been said that he was indebted to Masaccio’s fresco in 
S. Maria del Carmine, Florence, for his scheme of ‘the Expulsion.’ 
If carefully examined, it will be seen that in both ‘the Fall’ and 
‘the Expulsion’ of Michelangelo, and particularly in the latter, 
the schemes were inspired by Jacopo della Quercia’s reliefs, for in 
the work of both Masters, Eve, in spite of the threatening angel, looks 
back sadly at the Eden which she has lost, whereas in Masaccio’s 
fresco she is driven forward by God’s messenger, her face upturned 
as if questioning the future, whilst the sorrow-stricken Adam, with 
bent head, walks beside her. 

The conception by Jacopo della Quercia and Michelangelo of Eve 
looking back upon lost happiness with the sad eyes of memory, 
seems more human and natural, but perhaps Masaccio, whilst 
realising human weakness, realised also that Eve, as the mother of 
mankind, for whom she had travailed in soul, and brought wisdom 
to birth, had no part in regrets, but, carrying in her heart the 
knowledge of her great destiny, was impelled to go forward fearlessly 
and without remorse into the unknown Future which she herself had 
created. 

At about the same time that Jacopo della Quercia was working 
in Bologna, Masolino was painting ‘the Fall,’ with the woman- 
headed serpent, in the Brancacci Chapel in 8S. Maria del Carmine, 
Florence, and Ghiberti was making a relief of the same composition 
for the famous bronze door of the Baptistry, which Michelangelo 
said was worthy to form the entrance to Paradise. At the end of 
the fifteenth century, Mantegna, then at the brilliant Mantuan 
Court, painted the same subject as the special decoration for the 
central panel at the base of the Madonna’s throne, in the picture 
known as the ‘Madonna della Vittoria,’ now in the Louvre, which 
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was painted for the Marquis Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua, to 
commemorate his so-called victory over Charles the Eighth of France. 
The same subject appears in a similar position in a ‘Madonna and 
Child with Saints’ by Ercole di Giulio Grandi in the National 
Gallery. That Ercole Grandi should have repeated this idea is not 
strange, seeing that he studied under Lorenzo Costa, who succeeded 
Mantegna as Court painter at Mantua, where the picture of the 
‘Madonna della Vittoria’ hung in the Palace. 

But besides these and other representations of the subject, there 
remain two which -surpass all others in beauty and grandeur— 
Raphael’s pleasing idyll in the Camera della Segnatura in the 
Vatican, and Michelangelo’s sublime conception in the Sistine 
Chapel, already alluded to. 

The subject, as well as the perfection of line and composition, 
in Raphael’s fresco, could only have been possible after his sojourn 
in Florence, where he studied untiringly the frescoes of Masolino 
and Masaccio, after his contact there with Lionardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo, and after his later study in Rome of ancient sculptures 
which were constantly being added to the world’s treasures, and 
from which he undoubtedly received his inspiration in the modelling 
of the Adam. But whilst acknowledging Raphael’s beauty of 
composition, the palm must be awarded to Michelangelo’s conception 
of ‘the Fall’ on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, which is at once 
the whole gamut, as it were, of the Christian faith, and the final 
triumph in Christian art. 

What a contrast is evoked as we turn from the group of the 
Adam and Eve and the subtle Temptress, to the earliest idea on the 
old Chaldean cylinder! What a contrast again when we go in 
thought to the first Christian representation of ‘the Fall’ in the 
dark, silent catacombs, where a humble band of early Christian 
worshippers has assembled in the light of a few flickering hand- 
lamps to do homage to their God, and then transport ourselves in 
imagination to this last conception of the subject when it first 
glowed, in all its splendour of surrounding, from the ceiling of the 
Sistine, upon the upturned faces of the crowd assembled to keep the 
festival of the Assumption of the Virgin! The Pope, Julius IL., to 
the sound of trumpets and stringed instruments, was borne aloft 
through a surging human sea to the High Altar, where the golden 
vessels flashed jewelled sparks as the light of thousands of candles 
fell upon them. .And as the worshippers, looking up, remembered 
once again the Assumption of their Holy Mother, the World-Mother 
looked down through the ascending incense, as through the veil of 
centuries, and realised, in her children, that her travail had not been 
in vain, and that the Temptation in the far-off Eden was not for 
man’s evil, but for his good. 

ALICE Kemp-WELCH. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHANGES IN THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF ENGLISH 


THE scientific study of language, so far as its significance, its ortho- 
graphy, and its grammar are concerned, opens a wide field for research to 
the philologist. In some respects it resembles the study of compara- 
tive anatomy. Just as an Owen ora Darwin, after carefully examining 
varieties of animal form, finds certain affinities in their structure 
which indicate a common origin in some primordial type, so a Max 
Miiller may detect in words of widely different nationality a subtle 
etymological resemblance which suggests their derivation from some 
remote Aryan or Semitic root. 

In both cases modern discoveries and patient observation, aided 
by the advance of kindred sciences, have enabled experts to arrive at 
principles which rise far above the level of speculation. But in both 
cases there is a missing link in the chain of evidence adduced which 
seems to limit, in one direction, the positive assumption of fact. The 
most skilled palzeontologist can but guess the locomotive action natural 
to an Archzopteryx or a Megalosaurus. The most erudite scholar 
cannot ascertain the mode in which ancient Sanscrit or Homeric 
Greek, for instance, was uttered by the human voice. We may scan 
Latin verse according to classic usage and the rules of rhythm, but 
we know no more of the phonetic value of vowels in a dead language 
than we know of physical motion in an extinct species. 

Nor is this ignorance confined to dead languages alone. We 
guess, but we cannot be sure, how French and English were actually 
spoken even in the seventeenth century. One thing is certain, that 
changes of pronunciation occur from time to time. Men of mature 
age can remember many words which in the conversation of old 
fellows forty years ago would sound strangely to modern ears. They 
were generally much obleeged for a favour. They referred affection- 
ately to their darters ; talked of goold watches, or of a recent visit 
to Room; mentioned that they had seen the Dook of Wellington in 
Hyde Park last Toosday and that he was in the habit of rising at 
swin o'clock. They spoke of Muntague Square and St. Tummus’s 
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’Ospital. They would profess themselves to be their hostess’s ’wmble 
servants, and to admire her collection of chayney, especially the vase 
of Prooshian blue. 

A great deal of ridicule has been poured on old-fashioned pro- 
nunciation of French as spoken by our English grandmothers. In 
Thackeray's novel of Philip, for instance, Mrs, Baynes, the hero’s 
mother-in-law, deploring, in a Parisian boarding house, an unpaid 
debt of five hundred francs, describes that sum as sang-song frong. 
Some of us have heard venerable compatriots at a Continental hotel 
ask to be called early demang mattang and request to be provided 
with a bang de siége at a certain hour. 

This sounds deplorably vulgar now, but one may doubt whether 
it did so in the reign of George the Fourth. There are French 
dictionaries, published not long ago, in which angfang and mainten- 
ong are printed as the phonetic equivalents of enfin and maintenant, 
for the information of British students. In view of the fact that 
Rabelais spelt wn as wng, besoin as besoing, and loin as loing, it 
would not be surprising if the apparently redundant g's in other 
instances were found to be a survival of old-world speech, and not to 
have been always so incorrect as they seem to modern ears. 

The best clue which we have for the former pronunciation of 
words is afforded by ancient poetry; and even this is not a perfect 
test. If in a set of verses the last foot or syllable of a line rhymes 
with that of the succeeding line, and one of the two differs from its 
modern phonetic value, we may be certain that there has been a 
variation somewhere, but in which case the variation lies is some- 
times doubtful. 

It is evident that English in the fourteenth century differed 
greatly, not only in spelling but in sound, from English of the present 
day. In words which are common to both periods the accent must 
have been thrown more frequently than now on the last syllable. 
Readers of Chaucer cannot fail to notice this peculiarity. In the 
Canterbury Tales, for instance, daggére rhymes with spere, prelate 
with estate, refuge with juge (judge), and labowre with pore. These 
examples are taken from the Prologue and the Knight's Tale, both 
written in what we now call heroic metre, 7.c. iambic lines of ten 
or eleven syllables, of which the tenth is always the rhyming one. 
From this we may infer that in Chaucer's time the words ‘dagger,’ 
‘ prelate,’ ‘refuge,’ and ‘labour’ were pronounced as ddgdre, préldte, 
réfewge, and labdor. 

On similar grounds it seems probable that most words derived 
from the French language retained at that time the full metrical 
value of their original form. For instance, composition was still a 
word of five syllables, the final o being accentuated ; marriage was 
trisyllabic and rhymed with page (which it could hardly do in a 
modern poem). In digestible, the penultimate was long, as in the 
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word Bible, ‘Sanguine’ was pronounced as Singiinn, and‘ piteous ’ 
appeared in a contracted form as pitous. - 

There is no doubt that what we now regard as ‘ provincialisms’ 
and rustic brogue are, in many cases, simply survivals of old English. 
For instance, axe was the original form of ask. A Plymouth or 
Torquay boatman will speak of the ‘ say being rough this morning.’ 
In the seventeenth century an English Admiral would have done the 
same. Dryden writes : 


Then as you meant to spread another way 
By land your conquests, far as his by sea. 


Devonshire peasants still talk of a dish of tay. 
The well-known lines in the Rape of the Lock : 


Here thou, great Anna, whom these realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea, 


indicate pretty plainly that in Pope’s time the newly introduced and 
then expensive beverage was known by its French name, Thé. 

At what period and from what cause the pronunciation of certain 
familiar words was changed in polite colloquy it is sometimes 
difficult to guess. The Saxon derivation of the adverb or adjective 
enough, to say nothing of literary evidence, shows it to have been 
originally sounded as enow, and the latter form still lingers in rural 
vernacular. In this case the alteration cannot be justified by any 
analogy so far as spelling is concerned, because we have plough, 
through, trough, and dough, all pronounced differently. When did 
enow first become enuff ? 

As a rule the evolution of utterance in language is gradual and 
may be attributed to various causes. Grammatical theories, slovenly 
speech, and a curious tendency to affectation on the part of human 
lips and tongues—no more to be explained than the caprice of 
fashion in dress—have each in turn been responsible for specific 
variations. It is seldom that one detects any affinity between 
primitive English and the lazy diction of modern life. Yet instances 
of it are occasionally to be found. Some of us recollect old gentle- 
men of the D’Orsay period who recognised no difference between the 
letters R and W, who spoke of their affluent friends as being vewy 
wich, and so forth. Curiously enough, the spelling of certain words 
in Chaucer’s poems seems to foreshadow this ambiguity. The nouns 
sparrow, to-morrow, and sorrow, and the adjective narrow, were then 
written sparwe, tomorwe, sorwe, and narwe. The slipshod accents of an 
early Victorian dandy almost suggest a reversion to ancient usage. 

The whirligig of time begets many such affectations, some of 
which are ephemeral, while others leave a permanent effect on the 
prosody of language. Fools of fashion in the seventeenth century 
changed the phonetic value of O to A. 

‘O Lard! Tam, I did not expect you in England,’ cries Lord 
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Foppington to his brother, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, and presently 
that worthy nobleman tells his hosier to make his stockings ‘a 
crawnpiece less in’ thickness.’ The description of his daily life to 
Amanda contains many examples of this misuse of vowels. His 
lordship is not fand of reading ; he rises at ‘ten o’clack.’ He loves 
dawn life, and when he goes to the play he sits in a ‘ side baz.’ 

' The author would not have put this absurd pronunciation into 
the mouth of a coxcomb if it had not reflected the fashionable lingo 
oftheday. In much latertimes Zgad ! and Gad’s life! were common 
ejaculations on the stage, where tradition often preserves obsolete 
forms of speech. Until quite recently actors and actresses habitually 
called the dramatic housemaid ‘ Syewsan.’ 

The rhythm of Shakespeare’s plays affords abundant evidence of 
the change in ‘quantity’ and accent which English diction has 
undergone since the sixteenth century. The words obdiirate, 
hypérbole, contémplative, perséverance, complete, contrary, advértise, 
and détestable, not to mention a score of other examples, must once 
have had a very different metrical value from that which distin- 
guishes them now, or else the lines in which they are introduced 
would violate all rules of scansion. In derivatives from Latin, 
Elizabethan usage was, for obvious reasons, more phonetically correct 
than that of our own day. Nothing is more capricious than our oral 
treatment of words which can be traced to a classic source. Some- 
times the original quantities are preserved, sometimes they are 
ignored. For instance, Doctrinal, Diocesan, precedent, interference, 
versatile, and infinite are in a pedantic sense all incorrectly accen- 
tuated in modern English; and this inaccuracy extends to some 
words which retain their original Latin form. The Scotch call the 
custodian of a museum a Cwrdtor. It is said that Lord Brougham 
speaking in Parliament pronounced this word after the manner or 
his countrymen. A titter went through the House. Brougham, 
with tactful good humour, accepted the correction, adroitly adding 
that he was ready to receive it from such distinguished sendtors and 
ordtors as the honourable members around him. The lingual 
inconsistency which he pointed out conveyed a complete answer to 
his English critics.’ 

In considering the variutions which occur in the vocal utterance 
of our mother-tongue, it is impossible to ignore those affected by 
locality of birth. Highly educated gentlemen hailing from north of 
the Tweed, and speaking with perfectly grammatical accuracy the 
language of the south, rarely fail to betray their nationality by mere 
intonation of voice. Almost the same thing may be said of 
Trishmen. 

1 Probably few medical men are aware that the disorder which they are accus- 


tomed to describe as Angina pectoris has long been mis-pronounced. According to 
@ line in the Zrinummus of Plautus, the i in Angina is short. 
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In other directions provincial dialect, except among the labouring 
classes, is gradually dying out. Fifty years ago, when the son of a 
Devonshire or Yorkshire squire was placed at one of our great public 
schools, he often brought with him peculiarities of accent which then 
prevailed in his county. But boys are merciless critics, and in the 
course-of a few months he was sure to be chaffed out of his oddity. 

The network of railway communication spread in modern days 
over the face of this country is gradually obliterating all loca} 
characteristics, including that of speech itself. 

A Welsh parson who should talk nowadays like Sir Hugh Evans 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor would be regarded not only as 
a laughing-stock but a dunce. Yet it is not long since similar 
eccentricities of speech were heard in rustic colloquy on the banks of 
the Conway. 

There is no reason for supposing that Squire Western murdered 
the ‘King’s English’ more than other country gentlemen of his 
time. Here is a specimen of his language. 

The rascal hath not hurt me much, but ‘rat me if I don’t ha’ the la’ oun.... 
For thof he was dressed out so vine, I question whether he had got a voot of land 
in the world. . . . Here’s a varlet of a lord, the Lord knows who forsooth! who 


hath ¢'aan a liking to you, and because I would not gi’ un my consent, he sent me 
a kallenge. . . . 1 would not gee a brass varden to live a moment longer. 


A Somersetshire ploughboy would hardly talk in this fashion now. 


Yet Fielding knew, as well as any modern novelist, how to hold the 
mirror up to nature, and Jom Jones was only written a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

It is unfortunate that except in the line of caricature or ridicule 
we possess no record of old-world pronunciation. Dictionaries which 
profess to give the phonetic value of vowels and consonants to 
foreign students of our tongue are of comparatively recent date. 
Nor after a generation or two is any clue afforded by tradition. Ina 
general way we can distinguish by ear the dialects which prevail in 
various parts of England, and even recognise the shibboleth of a 
particular county. But to deduce from such examples any common 
source to which the vocal utterance of our language may be traced 
would be a truly hopeless task. The very words of which it consists 
have in the efflux of time been derived from vocabularies in every 
region of Europe, and not a few may claim an Oriental origin. 
Celtic, Teutonic, Scandinavian, Anglian, Norman—not to mention 
the gradual assimilation of Latin, which bas itself doubled our 
verbal expressions—present such a variety of tongues that philologists 
may well be excused for differing as to the date at which English 
became a distinct Janguage. Even on the assumption that every 
noun and verb could be derived from a specific root, we should still 
be ignorant of its original sound. The Jliad, read aloud, with the 
proper inflection of voice required by an hexameter line, would be 
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almost unintelligible to a modern Greek tradesman, not only because 
its phraseology is antiquated, but because modern Hellenic accents 
differ so widely from the old. 

Similar changes occur in almost every tongue. How do they come 
about? Many,'no doubt, are due to a certain carelessness of speech. 
English travellers in Italy cannot fail to observe the manner in 
which, for instance, Venetians slur over their words. With Floren- 
tines a house is still a ‘casa.’ In Venice it is cut down to ca’, as 
in ca’ doro, and mezzo-libra becomes messo-lira. But we practise 
the same sort of abbreviations at home. ‘ How do?’ is not less 
slovenly than ‘Sta ben?’ Few of us recognise the old valediction 
of God be with you in the modern version, Good b'ye. 

Swift, writing to Lord Oxford in 1712, says: 

Not only the several towns and counties of England have a different way of 
pronouncing, but even here in London they clip their words after one manner 
about the Court, another in the city, and a third in the suburbs; and in a few 
years it is probable will all differ from themselves as fancy or fashion shall direct ; 
all which reduced to writing would entirely confound orthography. Yet many 
people are so fond of this conceit that it is sometimes a difficult matter to read 
modern books and pamphlets, where the words are so curtailed and varied from 
their original spelling that whoever has been used to plain English will hardly 
know. them by sight. 


Syncopated forms of speech have no doubt prevailed at all times 
and in every language. We are accustomed to regard such abbrevia- 
tions as Prithee for ‘I pray thee,’ ’7%s for ‘It is,’ "Fore for ‘ before,’ 
eer and ne'er for ‘ever’ and ‘never,’ o'er for ‘over’ and ’em for 
‘them’ as poetical expressions adopted to meet the exigencies of 
verse. But as a matter of fact they were at one time commonly 
used in the conversation of even well-bred people. The prose 
dialogue of old plays is full of them. 

In ‘rhyming’ dictionaries we sometimes find a list of words 
which, though differing from each other in sound according to 
modern usage, are described as ‘allowable rhymes,’ because some 
old poet has associated them in the last feet of a distich. It is much 
more probable that when the poet lived the words referred to were 
actually symphonetic, but that the pronunciation of some of them 
has since changed. When Pope wrote: 

In genial Spring beneath the quiv’ring shade, 
When cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 


or Parnell : 
The Graces stand in sight, a satire train 
Peeps o’er their heads, and laughs behind the scene, 


or Wycherley : 
For great men’s fashions to be followed are, 
Although disgraceful ’tis their clothes to wear, 


we may reasonably assume that the words ‘mead,’ ‘ scene,’ and ‘are’ 
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were sounded like made, sayne, and air. In all three instances the 
present survival of certain local dialects quite justifies this con- 
clusion. 
Again in the Essay on Criticism: 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line, 


there can be no doubt that the rhyme was unimpeachable. Among 
trades practised in Devonshire that of the Carpenter and Jimer is 
well known in every village. 

All who are familiar with the dialect peculiar to that county 
know that within its picturesque area English vowels have a value 
which is unknown elsewhere. The word ‘fit,’ for instance, is pro- 
nounced fét, ‘to’ as tu, ‘far’ as fur, ‘stop’ as stap, ‘ fool’ as fule, 
‘dark’ as deark, and ‘ reach’ as rache. 

Similar irregularities of speech occur in the North of England. 
I remember once asking a man whom I met in one of the streets at 
Sheffield my nearest way to the Mappin Art Gallery. He stared 
as if he had never heard of such a place. ‘ You must know it,’ 
I said, ‘it is a big building where there is a large collection 
of pictures. ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘you mean the Moppin Ort 
Gollery !’ 

Possibly because metropolitan vulgarity is from its local essence 
more offensive than any form of rustic blunder, Cockney dialect seems 
to grate upon one’s ear in a worse degree than the most accentuated 
provincial brogue. That detestable perversion of sound which converts 
‘I say’ into Oz soy, ‘ Oxford Street’ into Orxford Street, ‘Maida 
Vale’ into Mida Vile, Charles into Chawles, and Charing Cross into 
Cherring Crors is familiar to all Londoners. To country-bred 
people it has a peculiarly conceited ring. I once thought it was of 
purely City origin, but during a short stay in Kent I found that a 
similar lingo prevailed among the rural population there, and I con- 
clude, therefore, that it must have been imported from the Eastern 
Counties. 

Of course, it is extremely rare in what we call the upper classes 
of society, but I once detected it in the conversation of a certain 
peer. Some time afterwards (without mentioning any name) I 
referred to the circumstance in talking to a friend. She at once 
said, ‘Why, Lady X. has the same sort of accent.’ On subsequent 
inquiry I ascertained that the distinguished persons referred to were 
brother and sister. It was evidently an inherited peculiarity. Oral 
provincialisms acquired in childhood, through the accident of local 
surroundings or nursery training, rarely survive the influence of a 
public school or university education. Yet there are exceptions to 
the rule, and notably one in the case of a late famous statesman. In 
such instances it is probable that the ear lacks perception. A good 
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mimic, without forgetting his native brogue, soon learns to talk like 
the rest of the world in which his lot is cast. 

Modern readers of Pickwick who are still in their ‘teens can 
scarcely realise the fun associated with that variable use of the letters 
V and W which distinguishes the talk of Sam Weller and his friends. 

‘Put it down a wee, my Lord!’ shouts the old coachman to 
Mr. Justice Stareleigh, when the spelling of his son’s name was 
questioned from the bench, during the famous trial scene which has 
raised the laughter of countless readers. 

What was the origin of this queer confusion of consonants among 
the uneducated? When did it arise, and how long did it last? 
According to one ingenious theory it may be traced back to the 
immigration of foreign silk weavers who settled in Spitalfields after 
the Edict of Nantes, and found a difficulty in pronouncing English 
correctly. But how could this difficulty have been transmitted to 
their descendants, especially after intermarriage with Londoners ? 

Until ‘Boz’ began to write, few literary wits seem to have 
turned the popular blunder to much account. It is true that in 
Humphrey Clinker, Winifred Jones spells ‘ vinegar’ with a w, and 
Mrs. Bramble writes about a starved veezel. But it was reserved for 
Dickens to derive a vein of genuine humour from one of the vulgarest 
forms of Cockney dialect. 

The tendency of modern speech is generally to abbreviate the 
original pronunciation of language. George the Fourth in his 
public addresses gave the adjective Parliamentary its full value of 
six syllables. To do so in these days would be regarded as pedantic. 
There was a time, no doubt, when physicians talked of me-di-cime. 
Common usage has long since shortened the word among educated 
speakers. On the other hand some forms of syncope are intolerable 
to ears polite. The unfortunate wight who reduces ‘extraordinary ’ to 
’strawny, ‘solicitor’ to s'lister, who talks of a fam’ly failing or a 
littry man whom he met yes’day, must expect to be reckoned among 
that class of persons whom a modern undergraduate would describe 
as ‘ bounders.’ 

But why are some oral delinquencies execrated while others are 
condoned? Among inexpiable sins of speech was once reckoned the 
elision of a final G. Every one has heard the old story of a yokel 
who, presiding at a farmers’ dinner, looked round the table and 
asked, ‘Does any gen’leman say puddin’?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied one of 
the guests, ‘no gentleman says puddin!’ Yet this vulgarity has been 
revived of late years even in fashionable talk. ‘ How are you gettin’ 
on, old chappie?’ ‘Fine mornin’, ain’t it?’ ‘I'll bet a shillin’ he 
don’t do it,’ are elegant specimens of diction still familiar in Rotten 
Row. 

There is perhaps no letter in the English language of which the 
misuse is so notably identified with low breeding as the letter H. 
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Its omission before aspirated vowels or its insertion before un- 
aspirated ones stamps a man almost automatically as a snob in 
Society. The old rule which dispenses with the aspirate before 
words derived from Latin, such as heir, honour, hour, &c., has 
been violated in some cases, and a modern pedant would run some 
risk of criticism if he talked of an ’wmble tenement or a London 
‘ospital. But the question is whether the initial H was not 
altogether ignored in old English colloquy. The opening Exhortation 
in our Church Service is sometimes quoted in support of the 
pronunciation ’wmble because in a certain passage the word is 
preceded by the article ‘an.’ If that is to be accepted asa sufficient 
test for the proper omission of the aspirate, how comes it that 
Chaucer describes a heath as an heth? In this case no question of 
Latinity is involved. Again, in the Canterbury Tales, we read 


Unto the garden as myn husband bad, 


and a few lines further on, 


Of no behest, and here I take my leve. 


There would have been no occasion to alter the form of the possessive 
pronoun from my into myn if the H in ‘husband’ had been 
aspirated. It is unpleasant to think that the word was ever pro- 
nounced ’usband, but it is by no means improbable. 


The colloquial slang accepted in one century becomes unintelli- 
gible in the next. When our great-grandfathers appreciated the 
good story of a wit, they were apt to call it mons’ous killing. The 
phrase would almost need interpretation to young people of our own 
time. But what will posterity make of the remarkable encomium 
which now passes current in polite circles as awf'ly jolly ? 

Whatever evolution the English language has undergone in past 
ages, modern changes in its pronunciation may generally be attri- 
buted either to careless speech or to a certain affected style of 
utterance. This is especially noticeable in the termination of words. 
A West-Country yeoman still speaks of his parents as fathur and 
mothur, retaining the original value of the final R. In London talk 
they would be called fathah and mothah. A popular man is 
known at his club as a ‘ very good fellah.’ 

Our largely increased intercourse with America has grafted many 
new words and expressions on our mother-tongue, but has not yet 
affected its pronunciation. The peculiar intonation of voice which 
prevails at New York, but which is rarely noticeable among educated 
natives of Boston or Philadelphia, is said to have been inherited 
from original colonists. If so, it would be interesting to know from 
which part of the old country the brogue was introduced. Some 
trace it to the early Puritan emigrants. But there is nothing 
particularly sanctimonious in its sound. It is much more probably 
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due to the survival of some English provincial dialect which has 
disappeared with the intermingling and transmigration of county 
residents. 

Whether the orthography adopted by American authors in such 
words as splendor, honor, favor, neighbor, &c., is justified by the plea 
of consistency or not, it is certain that in their transatlantic form they 
are not pleasant reading to Britishers, and that they suggest the 
character of a tradesman’s advertisement. The contention that some 
of them are Latin words is a lame excuse. We did not get them 
from their original source, but through the French language. In 
omitting the U we lose the history of the word and obliterate all 
record of its former sound. 

Nothing is more reasonable than to suppose that many changes 
in the pronunciation as well as in the printed form of English words 
have taken place during the last four centuries. The pages issued 
by Caxton’s press present some curious puzzles to the unfamiliar eye. 
Should we understand—if we could hear it—the conversation of his 
contemporaries ? 

One might almost imagine that Shakespeare was thinking of the 
vicissitudes of language when he wrote: 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride, 
So far from variation or quick change, 


Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-formed methods and to compounds strange ? 


So all my best is dressing old words new. 


Old words are, from time to time, ‘dressed new,’ both in shape 
and sound. The accents with which our ancestors spoke cannot be 
reproduced for the information of a modern ear. Even the recently 
devised phonograph will fail to convey to posterity any accurate 
notion of our own utterance, whether graced in the oratory of a 
statesman or vulgarised by ‘ the man in the street.’ 


CaarRLeEsS L. EASTLAKE. 
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IGNOBLE USE OF THE CLASSICS 


Boys learn but little here below, and learn that little ill—Guapsrone. 


THE power and beauty of the Classics are too often destroyed for the 
pupil by their conversion into mere instruments of teaching. To 
say that the study and the interpretation of the Classics, as a mere 
monument of language, instead of as the expression of art and genius, 
have had a most disastrous effect on their vitality and influence, 
would be to state very imperfectly the truth of the case. The best 
of classic literature has been caught in the net of education, where 
soon the attractive feathers are rubbed off, and all that is of essential 
importance subordinated, and all that is of secondary interest 
preposterously magnified. 

Were the study of the Classics no more than a school-room drill, 
it might be difficult to show that some modern tongues could not be 
used with the same advantage. It is a total misconception of the 
ends at which classical study should aim, as well as of its most 
appropriate instruments and methods, to substitute grammatical and 
verbal commentary for the relation of a literary master-piece to 
history, to philosophy, to esthetics. 

That the irksome task of reading the Classics as a drilled lesson 
often produces a lasting distaste, there can be no doubt. In many 
cases it results in vacuity of intellect, disgust for study, and 
incapacity for mental enjoyment. Gibbon has recorded how, ‘ at the 
cost of many tears and some blood, he acquired the rudiments of the 
Latin tongue.’ Gray, the poet, admits that he did not feel himself 
capable of enjoying the beauties of Virgil till released from the 
duty of reading it as a task. All remember Fielding’s account of 
how the lines of Homer were recorded in the memory of Ensign 
Northernton. Thackeray, in his charming ‘ Notes of a Journey from 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ records his first visit to Athens. He 
imagines the Greek muse coming to him in a dream and asking 
him if he is not charmed to be there; and he replies to her, 
‘Madame, your company in youth was made so laboriously disagree- 
able to me that I can’t at present reconcile myself to you in age.’ 
Heine hated the Romans because they invented the Latin grammar, 
saying, ‘The Romans would never have found time to conquer the 
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world if they had first had to learn Latin; luckily for them they 
already knew in their cradles what nouns have their accusative in 
“‘im:” I, on the contrary, had to learn them by heart in the sweat of 
my brow.’ Lord Byron explains his prepossession against Horace 
in Canto IV. of Childe Harold : 


Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 

To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, yet never love thy verse, 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 

Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 

Nor livelier satirist the conscience pierce, 
Awakening without wounding the touched heart, 

’ Yet fare thee well—upon Soracte’s ridge we part. 


We can well believe that Byron hated Horace from his intolerably 
bombastic rendition of Ode III. 3 (‘ Justum ac tenacem’), a grand 
portrait of the just man tenacious of his purpose. 

And Horace seems to have had a premonition that some such 
fate awaited his work, for in the Twentieth Epistle of the First 
Book, presaging the misfortunes which it may encounter in its old 
age, he says: 

Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 


Occupet extremis tn vicis balba senectus. 


(which may be translated—This, too, awaits you, that faltering 
dotage shall seize on you to teach boys their rudiments in the 
skirts of the city). 

It is related of one who, before coming to college, had read the 
4meid through with great delight, that in preparing for an examina- 
tion he was ‘coached’ by his tutor, who treated Virgil not as a 
great poet, but as a convenient instrument of instruction in the 
niceties of grammar. 

Under this guidance, by 

One whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe, 


the pupil gained his class promotion, but lost for ever his enjoyment 
of the world’s great epic. 

Who can wonder that this wooden, treadmill method of teaching 
the Classics should make them as repulsive as the multiplication 
table proved to be to Scott’s little friend Marjorie Fleming in the 
‘Fair Maid of Perth’? To set a boy to learn a score of lines in 
Greek or Latin, ‘ with a dictionary and a grammar unequally yoked 
together like ox and ass’; to let him construe and flounder through 
them, without any attempt to point out their wisdom, beauty, or 
eloquence, or to illustrate the insight they may give into social, 
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moral, or literary questions, is about as irritating and infructuous a 
method of training the mind by sickening the memory as was ever 
invented by the ingenuity of man. 

It is this excruciating process which produces in the pupil a 
rebellious spirit similar to that exhibited by the diligent, stout- 
hearted English clergyman who was chaplain at the college chapel, 
minor canon at the cathedral, with livings also at other places, and 
therefore driven to get through daily a great mass of clerical work, 
but who rebelled at last when too much was asked from him, and 
was heard to protest vehemently against an unreasonable demand, 
as he walked up the chapel nave, ‘I have read the Litany thrice 
this day, and I’m d——d if I'll read it again.’ 

If the interpretation of classic literature is to effect what it has 
the power to effect; if, as an instrument of political instruction, it 
is to warn, to admonish, to guide; if, as an instrument of moral and 
wsthetic instruction, it is to exercise that influence on taste, on tone, 
on sentiment, on opinion, on character—on all, in short, which is 
susceptible of educational impression—then it must be properly 
and liberally pursued ; studied with a real reference to the thought, 
sentiment, and style it enshrines ; studied as the work of human beings 
on matters of human interest. It must be a study of character and 
sentiments, not primarily of wordsand technique. And not otherwise 
is Horace’s conception of the usefulness of Homer, as expressed in 
the Second Epistle of the First Book, or Plutarch’s advice in his treatise 
on ‘How a young man should study literature.’ Art implies beauty, 
whose laws have set their judgment-seat behind the veil. The laws 
with which the sciences of metre, grammar, and physics deal, lie on 
the hither side. Dimly they shadow forth the higher law, but 
cannot compass its expression. 

The subject matter of the Classics should not be subordinated to 
the mere verbal and syntactical exegesis and other school-master 
things which are dealt with for their own use, and often a weak 
analysis which has no end beyond itself. It should never harden 
into rigid moulds, never become dead and fossilised. 

No vital knowledge is imparted or acquired by a method that isa 
mere exercise of memory orempiricism. And whatever susceptibility 
to ‘the breath and finer spirit’ of the Classics the student might 
otherwise have is more or less deadened by petty details, grammatical, 
philologica], and other and irrelevant matters of every kind, which 
drink all the sap of the mind (omnem succum ingenti bibunt), as 
Quintilian says of the treatises on rhetoric in his time. Such 
instruction has no more to do with literary culture, with the 
quickening of sensibility, susceptibility, impressibility ; with the 
cultivation of an instinctive sense of beauty, with that esthetic 
synthesis which every true literary art product demands, than a 
knowledge of all the contents of guide-books to the great picture 
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galleries of Italy has to do with an adequate appreciation of any one 
of the master-pieces contained in these galleries. 

Teaching that imparts knowledge, and fails to supply ideals and 
inspiration, is notably not education ; craft that fires no yearning for 
the vision of the greater whole is not art. A rift in the veil, a 
glimpse of that other fair land where the best that is in us divines 
itself native—that alone is the handiwork and yield of art. 

The instincts and faculties which separate the temperament 
of the mathematician from the temperament of a poet are not more 
radical and essential than the instincts and faculties which separate 
the sympathetic student of philology from the sympathetic student 
of literature, or separate the esoteric specialist and ‘extension 
lecturer’ from the student of the higher and more educating factor 
of the Classics. Bacon calls it the first distemper of learning when 
men study words. We may not fully agree with his statement. But 
it must be admitted that the student, under much of the prevailing 
method, may waste years in the fruitless labour of wearing out his 
dictionary, and yet die without catching a sound of the in‘uite 
melody of the many-voiced sea. 

When the thoughts of a great. writer are in his hands, when 
the soul of a great people is mirrored before him, it must be regarded 
as nothing less than a waste of opportunity for the ordinary student 
to be labouring over the endless intricacies of accent and quantity, 
orthographical and syntactical problems. For the ordinary reader of 
the Classics, the object is that he may come in contact with the spirit of 
an age and people so colossal in almost all their features; that he 
may read in their own tongue the thoughts of their great poets, 
orators, and historians; that he may know something of and be 
inspired by the spirit of liberty, law and republican freedom which 
is stamped upon so much of that age and people; that by contact 
with these great spirits his mind, like the face of the Hebrew 
prophet returning from the Holy Mount, will continue radiant with 
the lingering light of their inspiration. 

Professor Jebb says: ‘The study of the poets in schools is 
described in Plato’s Protagoras. The purpose was not only to 
form the boy’s literary taste, or to give him the traditional lore; it 
was especially a moral purpose, having regard to the precepts in the 
poets, and to the praises of great men of old, in order that the boys 
may emulate their examples.’ In Xenophon’s Symposium one of 
the guests says: ‘My father, anxious that I should become a good 
man, made me learn all the poems of Homer, and now I could say 
the whole Iliad and Odyssey by heart.’ 

The great learners always learn meanings and values. Inci- 
dentally, they may learn facts and phrases and artifices, they may 
learn to imitate, they may learn to appropriate, but the supreme 
thing they learn is meanings and values—the meanings of life, the 
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relative values of the various possibilities that life offers. Howa 
student can derive much lasting benefit from the Classics, especially 
the poetry, unless his imagination is continually stimulated, passes 
our comprehension. It is far easier to understand how Keats, who 
knew no Greek, by the subtlety of a kindred poetic sense filched 
some of its fairest flowers from old Parnassus. He who forgets that 
language is but the sign and vehicle of thought, and, while studying 
the word, knows little of the sentiment ; who learns the measure, the 
garb and fashion of ancient song without looking to its living soul, or 
feeling its inspiration, ‘is not one whit better,’ says Professor Sedge- 
wick, ‘than a traveller in classic land who sees its crumbling temples, 
and numbers with arithmetical precision their steps and pillars, but 
thinks not of their beauty, their design, or the living sculpture on 
their walls; or who counts the stones in the Appian Way, instead of 
gazing on the monuments of the Eternal City.’ The beauties of a 
great poet would be a far poorer thing than they are if they only 
impressed us through a knowledge of the technicalities of his art. 
The poet needed these technicalities ; they are not necessary to us. 
They are essential for the criticism of a poem, but not for enjoying 
it. For this, all that is wanting is a sufficient familiarity with the 
language for its meaning to reach us without any sense of effort, 
and clothed with the associations on which the poet counted for 
producing his effect. Whoever has this familiarity can have as 
keen a relish of the music of Catullus and Ovid, as of Gray, or Burns, 
or Shelley, though he know not the metrical rules of a common 
sapphic or alcaic. The metrical anatomist of dactyls, and choriambs, 
and spondees, laboriously classing verse according to the number of 
feet or measures, as octonarius, senarius, hexameter, pentameter, 
tetrameter, dimeter, or monometer, or picking up dropped feet or 
syllables, or pondering over anapests and trochaics, or even the 
dactylic trimeter catalectic, or memorising whole pages of Latin 
grammar on the subject of defective verbs, is like one who would 
turn from the melancholy of the waning moon, and simply sees a 
planet which suggests an apogee or perigee, or something discernible 
only to the esoteric class. This pursuit of the Classics, so forced into 
the strait-jacket of rigid’ and technical rules—a science of words 
and sheer facts of mechanical memory—is almost sure to end in 
torturing out of the pupil all love for its literature, a literature of 
imperishable interest and importance. It entails years of fruitless 
and onerous labour—a labour of Sisyphus. It contains too much of 
what Lessing calls ‘ professoring,’ and not enough of living, per- 
sonal impulse, and genial, opulent, overflowing soul from the 
teacher. It is adapted to test nothing but what may be mechani- 
cally acquired and mechanically imparted, what may be poured 
out from lectures into note books, and from note books into 
examination papers. The value of grammatical, philological, or 
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any other kindiof instruction is not hereby intended to be depreci- 
ated, much less to be denied. 

The purely linguistic side gets more than its fitting share. 
Philology and accuracy of scholarship are both excellent and admir- 
able in their places; but philology is less beautiful to me than 
philosophy, and mere accuracy is to truth as a plaster-cast to the 
marble statue ; it gives the fact but not the meaning. The intellect- 
deadening process of declining, conjugating, and analysing, a mere 
polyglot familiarity with the Classics, tends to make the thoughts 
thin and shallow, carrying the student away from vital knowledge. 
It gives us a word-catcher that lives on syllables, a wight who reads 
not, but scans and'spells. It petrifies a genius to a doddling pedant. 
The majority of the‘students who take up the Classics have no idea 
of becoming |philologists, and are repelled rather than attracted when 
this phase of the study is unduly pressed. We want a teaching that 
would strike for their matter, would set more store by the marrow 
than by the bone that encases the Classics, that would rescue them 
from what Milton calls ‘these grammatical flats and shallows,’ and 
use them as guides to something better. The blossoms of language 
have certainly as much value as its_roots, for if the roots secrete food 
and thereby transmit life to the plants, yet the joyous consummation 
of that life is in the blossoms, which alone bear the seeds that dis- 
tribute and renew it in other growths. No doubt language study, 
like other special sciences, must have more or less of a technical 
vocabulary; but if the Classics are to hold their place in general 
education, classical teachers will do well to pare their special termi- 
nology down to the lowest feasible limit. 

‘To everything there is a season and a time to every purpose.’ 
It is not in season, for example, for a teacher, when pretending to 
study with a class, a great poem like De Rerwm Natura, or the 
4imeid, to ‘live laborious days’ in the detection of an anapest in the 
wrong place, or in the restoration of a dative case, or glory in the 
ability to 

chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s Ark. 


As our bodies have hidden resources and expedients for the 
removal of the obstacles which the very art of the physicians puts in 
their way, so language, sustained by an indomitable inward principle, 
triumphs in some degree over the folly of grammarians. The mas- 
terpieces of the Classics should not be degraded into the mere pabulum 
of hypercritical professors, who value a poet’s text only as a field for 
the rivalries of sterile pedantry and arbitrary conjecture. The tale 
of Troy divine has a higher use than to furnish to Greek grammars 
painful lists of exceptions. Virgil did not write the #neid that one 
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might show more pride in the construction of a single line than the 
author in the composition of his immortal work. Horace did not. 
give us his odes that we might spend months in learning how to 
torment the text, or to 


Torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 


It is claimed that a German professor read, Cicero through every 
year for nearly fifty years, for the sake of settling some grammatical 
question ; the result being the discovery that necesse est may be 
used indifferently either with the accusative and the infinitive, or 
with ut with the subjunctive, but that necesse erat can only be used 
before ut with the subjunctive. And he thought to have made that 
discovery well worth living and working for fifty years. 

The tree of classical education in such a field can produce nothing 
better than attenuated and deciduous leaves. The present genera- 
tion of classical philologists reminds one of a certain sect of Japanese 
Buddhists, which believes that salvation is to be attained by arriving 
at a knowledge of the infinitely small. An ancient Sanskrit epigram 
has been rendered by Professor More, of Brynmawr College, as 
follows : 

I saw an ass who bore a load 

Of sandal-wood along the road, 

And almost with the burden bent, 

Yet never guessed the sandal scent ; 

So philologians bear a mass 

Of books they comprehend not, like the ass. 


It is not the instinct for philology, but rather the instinct for 
literature and for the things of the imagination which is likely to 
remain latent if left to itself. Let us have the most thorough and 
the most exact scholarship possible; but if such scholarship be made 
an end to itself, it may prove a decided evil to him who makes it an 
end to itself—for his own spiritual and intellectual life is more or 
less subordinated to it, and he is in danger of becoming desiccated 
into a ‘Doctor Dryasdust.’’ His head may be made a cock-loft for 
storing away the trumpery of barren knowledge, painfully learned, 
and yet have an unkindled soul and an uninstructed mind. ‘Is not 
the life more than the food, and the body more than the raiment ?’ 
Without an understanding heart, a sympathetic appropriation and 
assimilation, the student of the Classics is liable to become a mere 
‘ Gradgrind,’ who, like his prototype, ‘Thomas, the ironmonger,’ in 
Dickens’s novel of Hard Times, is disposed to disparage the subtler 
metal of the spirit with all its quickening power. A comprehensive 
characterisation of the way classical reading, especially poetry, should 
be pursued, is to be found in the eighth chapter and eighth verse of 
the Book of Nehemiah: ‘So they read in the book, and gave the sense 
and caused them to understand the reading.’ Unless our classical 
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discipline goes beyond mere grammatical analysis and metrical 
recitation, we may as well dismiss it from our curriculums. Pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that a classical education is merely the 
acquisition of positive knowledge, it neither requires nor encourages 
any of the finer qualities of literary culture—such, for example, as 
sense of style, sound judgment, good taste, the touch of the scholar. 
It is the failure to distinguish between the spirit and the mechanism 
of language, in the unwillingness to recognise literature as having 
claims apart from philology, that the danger of the present tendency 
chiefly consists. A certain dry, lexicographical habit of mind is said 
by Europeans to be the distinctive mark of American scholarship ; 
that under a civilisation hard and positive in temper 


We teach and teach, 

Until, like drumming pedagogues we lose 

The thought that what we teach has higher ends, 
Than being taught and learned ; 


that the best of literature is being forced under the yoke of our text- 
books and must yield to the ‘ proprieties of a dim-eyed scholarship’ ; 
and the diagrams with which it is sought to illuminate the classifica- 
tions of literature fairly make one’s head swim. With cubes, triangles, 
intersecting circles, cycloids and isopathic lines, inexorably involved 
and manacled, we find the best of ancient and,modern literature— 
Chaucer, Milton and Goldsmith annotated ; Scott prepared for ‘ local 
examinations’: Byron edited; Shelley boiled down for the use of 
babes ; Wordsworth and Keats captured ; Shakespeare subjected to 
phonetic and inflectional systems; and even the Bible, as noble a 
piece of prose as any tongue can boast of,;made the torture chamber 
of childhood, turned into a task-book, a book of impositions and 
punishment—a cruel misuse at once rousing in the mind a feeling 
of dulness and depression. 

The Classics need to be drawn more and more out of this 
scholastic isolation, rescued from this ignoble use. This habit 
should be counteracted by giving abundant stimulus and encourage- 
ment to their study as literature: in the Classics, if anywhere, 
there is need to insist on a scholarship that will lay hold 
on some faculty higher than the memory. In the Classics, if 
nowhere else, mere erudition should be held of comparatively little 
account, except so far as it has been converted into culture. The 
Classics must be brought more and more into the general current of 
intellectual interests. Their study must become wider and more real, 
and more capable of satisfying a greater diversity {of intellectual 
appetites ; more in touch with the literary and artistic interests of the 
day. Let us smooth difficulties, minimise grammar, abandon super- 
fine niceties and details, and put more honey on the rim{of classical 
studies. Lucretius, more than once, in his long ‘poem on the 
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* Nature of Things,’ compares himself to doctors who smear the rim 
of a cup with honey, being the Roman way of getting children to 
drink the medicine within the cup. Classical scholarship, in its 
common and technical sense, is a narrow speciality of very 
subordinate value and rarely attained; a narrow speciality which, 
when exclusively followed, has a most enfeebling influence, which 
was unknown to the ancients themselves, and which is something 
wholly different from a wide and fruitful appreciation of their litera- 
ture, gathering from the marrow and spirit, and having ‘drawn the 
good, feeding the mind therewith, instructing and directing the 
conscience. 

The perfect mastery ofa language consists in knowing three things, 
the vocabulary, the grammar, and the literature. Of the first, and 
the most valueless, the boy may know a little ; of the second, still 
less ; and of the third, just nothing. Taught the.Classics as an 
ingenious mill for grinding gerunds, all he carries away is a few 
scraps of vocabulary and a few patches of grammar, wholly 
unphilosophical and half-understood. Take the boy out of this 
atmosphere of dull utilitarian appliances and into the genial region 
of kindred thought, imagination and taste. Let him be led into a 
more sympathetic comprehension of the priceless beauty, loveliness 
and dignity of these antique masters; of the grace, power, and 
plenitude of the structures they wrought, and of their close and 
deep relation with human nature and human affairs. Then he will 
imbibe from these masters something of the true spirit of the ancient 
thought and civilisation, for they will speak to him with living voices, 
not only pleasant, but also useful, and as contemporary with his ears 
as with the ears they first enraptured, converting ‘the letter which 
killeth into the spirit which maketh alive.’ 

The day may come when no school-boy shall know the five 
Homeric variants for the infinitive to be, provided every boy and girl 
has a living realisation that the Jliad created the consciousness of kin 
among Hellenes ; that Helen is from Homer’s day to Tennyson’s, in 
all civilised lands, the type of treacherous beauty ; Penelope of wifely 
devotion, Achilles of short-lived valour, Odysseus of self-preserving 
craft. Though every youth can trace a Latin derivation in the 
Century Dictionary, and differentiate, for instance, preposterous from 
ridiculous, it is doubtful if all can fully enjoy the long, pathetic roll 
of the Virgilian hexameter, the 


stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man, 


but at least they may see how near Augustus came to world-wide 
dominion, and how truly the neid was the chief bulwark of the 
imperial throne, the widest interpreter of Roman statesmanship. 

At one time (about 1857-1878) there was much and, in some 
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quarters, earnest discussion as to the necessity of a reform in the 
prevailing pronunciation of Latin. The period of Roman civilisation 
whose pronunciation it was desired to reproduce was that supposed 
to be the Augustan age. The changes proposed were confined 
almost exclusively to the hard sound of C and G, and to the pro- 
nunciation of one or two of the diphthongs. This reform zeal soon 
cooled, and has been practically abandoned in most schools. The 
condition of affairs in the educated world, with reference to the 
pronunciation of the Latin, seems at present to be this—each nation 
pronounces the language in accordance with the laws and customs of 
its own speech. Undoubtedly there should be a system in the 
pronunciation of the Latin. The English pronunciation is justly 
claimed as the result of a system. It is not lawless, it is orderly 
and regular. It is doubtless very far from the true Roman pro- 
nunciation, but so confessedly was the scheme of the reformers. 
Certainly the English system isin harmony with our language; and 
until some scheme can be proposed which is demonstrably the right 
one, and which can promise large results, it cannot with reason be 
asked that we should make the change. In the inevitable compro- 
mise between classical models of expression and modern necessities 
of thought, concessions were always made to the advantage of the 
latter. It is neither feasible nor desirable that much time be given 
to the mastery of supposed original and native orthoepic rules, 
unless contemplating professional and special work for which it may 
be a helpful equipment. During the whole Roman period it is 
certain that literary Latin differed, in important respects, from the 
vulgar rustic or domestic language. The vulgar or rustic Latin 
continued, side by side with its literary counterpart, throughout the 
middle ages, forming in the first centuries of imperial decline the 
common speech of the Roman people, and gradually assuming those 
specific forms which determined the French, Spanish and Italian 
types: both suffered transformation, the literary declining in purity, 
variety and vigour, the other diverging dialectically into the 
constituents of the three grand families of modern Latin. The 
literary was fixed, arrested, and delivered over to death ; the vulgar 
tongue retained a vivid and assimilative life, capable of biological 
transmutation, the French, Spanish, and Italian being modes of its 
existence continued under laws of organic variety and change. 

It may be a pardonable ambition to reproduce the pronunciation 
of Latin as spoken during the most brilliant period of Roman 
civilisation, to revive the diction of Virgil and Cicero; but actually 
to make the reproduction to recover tones which have not been 
uttered by an accredited representative for more than eighteen 
hundred years, ‘hic labor, hoc opus est’ (this is a work, this is a task). 

The question of translation also confronts the pupil burdened too 
much with pedagogic disputation. The same controversy between a 
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literal and impressional rendering divides translators, as well as 
painters. The old idea was that as long as the spirit of a foreign 
author was reproduced, an exact rendering need not be attempted, 
that every language has its own poetical forms to express the poet- 
ical sentiments which are common to all languages, and that the 
attempt to transfer the former accurately is almost sure to obscure 
the latter. The modern school possibly goes too near the extreme 
of conscientiousness ; yet few have found the art of seizing upon both 
the spirit and the text. Many are neither archaic nor modern, but 
seem to think that the further their style were from any known 
model, the closer it might convey foreign ideas. No language can 
be a counterpart of another, for the words and phrases of each 
nation must, in the nature of things, partake of the peculiarities of 
the feelings and habits of which they are the signs. This contrast 
is of course made more and more striking by the loss and accession of 
ideas which are constantly forcing the ancient and modern languages 
further apart from each other; thus proportionately increasing the 
obstacles to completeness on the one hand, and correctness on the 
other. The ancient languages, in most of what relates to structure, 
differ in kind from ourown. Their use of inflexion, as it marked the 
relations of words widely separated, gave a much freer scope for in- 
version, in a manner hardly possible to us. Their peculiarities as to 
flexion and conjugation are such that it is frequently impossible to 
preserve the spirit and meaning of the original. Cowley has said that 
if a man should render the Odes of Pindar word for word, it would be 
thought that one madman had translated another. The structure of 
the Latin language, which enables the speaker or writer to collocate 
his words, not as in English, merely according to the order of thought, 
but in the manner best calculated to produce effect, too often baffles the 
powers of the translator who seeks to give the force of the passage 
without altering the arrangement. Often again, as is the case with 
all the attempts to present the thought of the ancients in a modern 
dress, a periphrasis must be used to explain the meaning of an idea 
which was instantly caught by the Roman ear. 

In the process of translation, to keep up the true sense of the 
words, the arrangement of them must often be completely changed ; 
nor is there any severer trial of the judgment and care of the artist 
than the task of so reconciling diversities of idiom, as to preserve in 
some degree the graces of the form, without sacrificing any portion 
of the substance of the original. It requires no ordinary union of 
intellectual powers, duly arrayed and directed, in order to produce 
perfect translation. It is, indeed, a rare combination of rare qualities 
which enables the mind to look through the clouds which separate 
distant ages; to represent faithfully where there is so much to 
darken, and dazzle, and confuse; to represent spiritedly, where the 
object is so remote, and the likeness so difficult to be seized. The 
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labour, however, has its compensation ; it tends, as an exercise of faith- 
fulness and elegance, to the formation of our noblest intellectual 
habits—the right perception of ideal beauty and the steady pursuit 
of real truth. The value of the practice of translation from Latin or 
Greek into English, in getting command of good English style, can 
hardly be stated too strongly. The explanation is not hard to find. 
You have in these two languages, and especially in Latin, the best 
instrument for the most precise and most perfect expression of 
thought. The Latin prose of Tacitus and Cicero, the verse of Virgil 
and Horace, are like a Greek statue or an Italian cameo—you have 
not only exquisite beauty, but also exquisite precision. This. 
practice will give ready command of the great riches of the noble 
English tongue. It will give an habitual nobility and beauty to 
style. 

Poetry exhibits one obstacle in translation peculiar to itself, and 
that is, in its greater dependence on mechanical rules. Every one 
who has attempted translation in verse must be aware how frequently 
circumstances of metre and rhyme occur to require some extension, 
compression, or variation of the primitive thought. The nearest 
way to be true to the spirit is to be faithful to the letter. There are 
two laws on which all translation hangs. The first is, that everything 
which the author said should appear in the translation ; the second 
is, that nothing save what the author said should appear in the 
translation. We are well aware that baldness is the rock ahead, and 
admit that that rock must be avoided by paraphrase if necessary. 
But that it can be avoided in most cases we believe, if the translator 
will be as painstaking as Horace himself; only hunt for his phrases 
and words as assiduously as Ovid did. 

Translation from the dead languages is often incomplete through 
the loss of ideas which might have illustrated the original. We are 
ignorant of many things which the ancients knew; in the stormy 
darkness of the middle ages many lights were quenched which would 
have given clearness and certainty to our classical researches. Our 
view of antiquity is, after all, but a twilight landscape. In our plans 
of Grecian and Roman antiquity, though the high road of politics 
and war may be marked out with sufficient precision, the retired 
walks of private life and domestic intercourse are hardly, if at all, to 
be traced. 

There are many good renderings of Latin poetry done into prose ; 
renderings so dexterous, so delicately close and true, so exquisite in 
literary quality, that they offer some of the charms of verse, and a 
fidelity in certain ways which verse can hardly approach. This is 
especially true, in the absence of any really worthy metrical version, 
of Professor Munro’s vigorous and literal prose translation of the 
poem of Lucretius. It may be remarked in explanation of this that 
the hexameter is a metrical monster in our English speech. The 
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paucity of easy dactyls and the absence of all spondees in English, 
the preponderance of consonants over vowels, the want of inflected 
forms, make the hexameter incapable of translation, and this mag- 
nificent metre loses with us all its majesty and ease. The very line 
can hardly be printed on an ordinary page, for the immense number 
of letters in English verse causes an unsightly doubling of the lines, 
chokes the voice and wearies the ear. Inthe hexameter of Lucretius 
there are about thirty letters with few consonants, while in the 
English hexameter there are often sixty letters, of which nearly two- 
thirds are consonants. 

We have been told, and in fact it is said to be held by the 
Oxford school, that into prose is the only safe way to translate Latin 
poetry; that renderings in verse must of necessity be paraphrases, 
and must offend the modern scientific craving for accuracy. But, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith says truly, ‘ prose can never be an equivalent for 
poetry, therefore we must take the risk of translation in verse.’ 
Valuable as are the research and labours of translators who have 
penetrated the historic store-houses of the Classics and unlocked 
their wealth of learning, yet everyone must feel that it is but learn- 
ing at second-hand we so obtain, and reminds us of the old Italian 
proverb, that we should not traduce and injure any of those poor 
ancients who have never injured us. 

How many hundreds of men, scholars and poets of no mean 
degree, have essayed to convey to the English-speaking people the 
graces of Virgil and the witty wisdom of Horace, each successive 
translator exhibiting an originality of conception or expression in 
striking contrast with his predecessors, and, equally, we may say, 
with the great author himself. Yet we feel quite unable to name 
any which a classical scholar would not admit was unsatisfactory, 
inferior to the original, or certainly lacking that subtle something 
which gave the original its peculiar charm. 

A celebrated French lady remarked that a bad translation was 
like an ignorant footman, whose blundering messages disgraced his 
master by the awkwardness of the delivery, and frequently turned 
compliment into abuse, and politeness into rusticity. 

We are so much under the tyranny of the scientific and utili- 
tarian method that the habits of the school-room intrude, and we try 
to extract instruction from what was meant to give us joy. The 
prosaic commentary obscures the beauty of the text, so that 


The glad old romance, the gay chivalrous story, 
With its fables of fairy, its legends of glory, 
Is turned to a tedious instruction, not new, 
To the children, who read it insipidly through. 


There can be no doubt that a genuine love, reverence and 
enthusiasm for the Classics are less common among the young men 
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of the present day than they were in the days of their fathers. 
The predominance of the critical spirit which chills enthusiasm, and 
the cram system which teaches young men to look on the prizes that 
are to be won by competitive examinations as the supreme end of 
knowledge, no doubt largely account for this. Then there is the 
marked tendency in modern educational systems to hold as para- 
mount utilitarian or scientific ideals ; to sacrifice ideals of culture to 
those of the physical sviences and material aims. But still more is 
the decadence of the Classics to be found in their ignoble use by the 
teachers who compel their pupils to a distinct mastery of that which 
they do not wish to learn. Mr. Carlyle describes with bitter sarcasm 
the fate of one of his heroes who was obliged to acquire whole sys- 
tems of information in which he, the hero, saw no use, and which he 
kept as far as might be in a vacant corner of his mind. 


Boyp WINCHESTER. 
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VirGiL doubtless intended his celebrated account of the cattle- 
pestilence which fell upon Italy as a companion picture to that of 
the plague of Athens described by Lucretius at the end of his sixth 
book. At what period this terrible visitation ravaged the northern 
Latin regions is unknown, but presumably the memory of it was fresh 
in the minds of the Roman public at the close of the last century 
before the Christian era. The story, therefore, is founded on fact; 
but it is somewhat difficult to determine how far the fancy of the 
poet overlaps his historical and scientific accuracy. Certainly Virgil 
conceived the Georgics not only as a poem, but also as a serious 
treatise on agricultural matters ; and we may fairly suppose that his 
diagnosis of the disease, his description of its symptoms, and his 
prescriptions for its cure were according to the best teaching of his 
time. What that disease was, and whether it bore any analogy to 
the well-known maladies of our own day, it is not so easy to decide. 
It is, however, absolutely certain that the pestilence he mentions 
was not our modern cattle-plague or rinderpest ; for that complaint, 
deadly as its effects undoubtedly are, possesses nothing of the 
special malignant character which Virgil so graphically depicts. I 
have the high authority of Sir George Brown, C.B., whose wide 
experience in such matters all agriculturists will gratefully 
acknowledge, for saying that there is no reason to accuse the poet 
of any excessive exaggeration in his narrative. There certainly 
existed in remote times a fatal disorder—‘ a black and putrid fever’ 
common to men and beasts alike—which has died out under civilisa- 
tion. The older agricultural and veterinary writers doubless refer 
to it in the general terms ‘murrain and blain.’ Evidently it was 
some form of blood disease, of which in the past century but 
very feeble remnants have appeared among farm animals. 
It is interesting to note that the stamping-out process—the best 
specific we have yet discovered against the spread of contagious cattle 
disease—was as heartily commended by Virgil as it is nowadays by 
Sir G. Brown or Sir Thomas Elliott. ‘Continuo culpam ferro com- 


pesce’ might well be the official motto of our present Board of 
Agriculture. 
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But whether the didactic or the poetic spirit chiefly inspired 
Virgil in his Georgics is perhaps to the modern reader a matter of 
modest concern. The tragic story of the cattle-pestilence so 
dramatically told, whether scientifically accurate or not, stands for 
all time as a perfect specimen of ‘ the stateliest measure ever moulded 
by the lips of man.’ Possibly Augustus, as he listened to the 
rolling hexameters which Virgil and Mzcenas read aloud to him at 
Atella, welcomed the coming popularity of the poem as an incentive 
to win ‘ back to the land’ and the free and manly life of the rural 
districts those ancient yeomen whom agricultural depression, 
tempered by ‘ panes et circenses,’ had in past years collected at Rome : 
more surely he hailed with delight this signal triumph of Virgil's 
art as a significant sign of that native literature which Roman 
thinkers and Roman writers had so long desired. To us latter-day 
students of the great master there is need for no such esoteric criti- 
cism: we gratefully accept the marvellous word-pictures as a model 
of method and of form: and, to our despair as would-be translators, 
recognise with respectful wonder the harmony of rhythm, the dignity 
of diction which gilds and refines not only the homely details of farm- 
yard and stable, but even the forbidding features of a dire disease. 





Now must I tell a tale of plague and pest ; 
Their tokens and their causes. First of flocks : 
When chilly rain-storms gall them to the quick, 
Or the wild Winter smites with hoary rime, 

Or when at shearing-time their sweat unwashed 
Cleaves to the skin, rent by the prickly thorns, 
Then does a noisome mange assail the sheep. 
Wherefore it is that shepherds bathe their charge 
In the sweet waters of some running brook. 

Ay, one and all—the ram must take his turn : 
See, he goes under, and with soppy fleece 

Is set a-floating down the wholesome tide : 

Or maybe they anoint the newly shorn 

With bitter olive-lees, or unguents mixed 

With scum of silver, sulphur from the mine, 
Wax unctuous with oil, and Phrygian tar, 
Sea-leeks, black bitumen, and hellebore. 

But ne’er our task does fortune favour more 
Than when we dare to lance the festering blain : 
Out of the light its venom lives and thrives, 
Whilst shepherds shrink to use their healing hands, 
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And sit, and pester heaven for better days. 

Now when our bleating patient’s very bones 

Are gripped with dolorous fire, and fever feeds 
On his parched limbs, then very meet it is 

To turn the courses of the flaming tide 

And cleave the hoof and pierce a throbbing vein. 


Such is the custom of Bisaltian tribes 

And fierce Gelonians, nomad hordes that roam 
The Thracian mountains and the Getan steppes, 
And quaff strange cups of mare’s milk mixed with blood. 
If you should note amongst your healthy flock 
A straggler from the rest, who loves to seek, 
More often than his wont, the soothing shade, 
Listlessly toying with the topmost grass, 

Who ever lags behind, lies down perchance 
F’en as he browses half across the field, 

And wanders home belated and alone ; 

Spare not the steel but stamp the mischief out, 
Before contagion with its train of woes 

Steal to your crowded sheep-cotes unawares. 
For never whirlwind swept across the sea, 

Nor drove so thick and fast the sudden storms, 


As speed these countless murrains through your herds. 


Not here and there, and one by one they fall 
But whole battalions in their summer camps. 
Mother and young, to-morrow and to-day, 
Ay, root and branch, the very race itself. 


Bear witness ye who after many years 

Visit the pastures of the aéry Alps, 

Iapian meadows where Timavus flows, 

The castled hills of Noricum, and view 
Desolate havoc where our shepherds reigned, 
And waste of empty woodland far and wide. 


For here erstwhile there fell upon the land 

A time of pestilence—a sorry time, 

Bred of corruption in the tainted air, 

Which sultry Autumn fanned to glowing fire. 
So that the hand of death smote all alike 
Beasts of the forest, cattle in the fold. 

The slimy water festered in the pools, 

The grasses grew envenomed in the fields. 
Nor did death lead them by the selfsame way 
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To instant doom. With some their piteous limbs 
Were shrunk and shrivelled by the fiery drought 
That raged throughout their veins: then came a change 
And watery humours suddenly would surge 
In such abundance that their very bones, 
Molten by venom, one by one were fused 
In the rank flow. 
And oftentime it happed 
In the mid-ritual of the sacrifice 
Some victim at the altar of the gods, 
With the white fillet twined around its brow, 
Ere the priest struck, fell dying at his feet. 
The starveling entrails offered at the fane 
Refused to kindle, and the augur found 
No answer for the votaries of the shrine. 
Pale was the blood that scarcely stained his sword, 
And faint the languid gouts that tinged the sand. 


So everywhere around the calves would die 
Knee-deep perchance in meadows lush with grass, 
Or render up the promise of sweet life 

Before the very cribs full-fraught with food. 

The dog, the gentle playmate of the house, 
Rages with madness, and the sickly swine, 

In breathless torture, gasp their lives away 

Till their swoln gorges strangle them to death. 


Behold the horse, victor of many a race, 

Slowly he sinks; cold comfort to him now 

His well-schooled youth. His pasture is forgot, 
He flies the running brook, and paws the ground 
With restless hoof: his ears, in fitful sweat, 
Droop with an icy dew as death draws near, 

And parched his skin, resentful to the touch. 


Such are the early signs that point the end ; 

But in due course the fever waxes fierce, 

His eyeballs blaze with fire; his breath deep-drawn 
Laden maybe with lamentable groans, 

His flanks from end to end distent with sobs, 

Till from his nostrils gushes dusky blood, 

And the clenched jaws close on a shrivelled tongue. 


At first men found it well with horns of wine 
To drench the dying steeds: it seemed the way, 
The only way to life: but soon, alas ! 

The healing draught proved but a deadly bane, 
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And quickened vigour bred but quickened fire. 

So the poor beasts, e’en in the hour of death 

(May the good gods grant better fate to us, 

Who pray their grace—such madness to our foes !), 
Gnashed at their mangled flesh with naked teeth. 


Behold the bull that ploughs yon furrowed field, 
His steamy sides betray a stubborn share : 

Lo! now he falls: and streams of foamy blood 
Flow from his jaws: and piteously he heaves 

A farewell moan. His fellow-beast unyoked 
Bewails the loss of an accustomed mate. 

Sadly his ploughman-master wanders home, 
The tilth undone, the share still deep in soil. 


Where are the forests with their shadowy deeps, 
Sweet grasses of the meadow that shall stir 
That heart of his again? Nay, not the brook 
That bubbles o’er the stones, and speeds a way, 
Radiant, as crystal amber, to the plain. 

His lengthy flanks lie loosened on the ground, 
A drowsy burden dims his languid eyes : 

His drooping neck, o’er weighted, sinks to earth. 


What now bestead the labours of his life, 

His kindly help to man, the toilsome clods 

His plough upturned? For him no wine god poured 
The baneful favours of the Massic cup ; 

For him no tables groaned with endless feasts : 

His banquets, simple fare of leaf and lawn: 

His flagons, limpid springs and running streams ; 
His nights, but wholesome sleep ungalled by care. 


So in that country—as the old men tell— 
Never till now did Juno ask in vain 

For silvery bulls to grace the sacrifice ; 

And see the chariots near her stately shrines 
Drawn by some sorry team of woodland steers. 
Never till now did men with weary rakes 
Plough the stiff soil: or with their very nails 
Implant the corn; or drag the strident wains 
With straining necks across the upland ways. 


No wily wolf lies hidden near the pens, 

Nor prowls o’ nights around the folded sheep : 

A trouble keener than the love of prey 

Has tamed his soul. And ofttimes you shall view 
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Swift stags that fly mankind and timid does 
Roam round the dreaded kennel and the farm. 


Now does the boundless sea give up her tribes 
Washed to the shore—ay, all that swim therein, 
Like the drowned corses of some shipwrecked crew, 
Whilst stranger seals seek refuge in the streams. 
Death found the viper as in vain she fled 

To labyrinthine strongholds: and the snakes 
Quaked at his coming with astonied scales. 

The sky was churlish to the very birds : 

Headlong they fell from heaven, bereft of life 
High in the aéry clouds. 


Scant gain it was 
To change the foddered pasture in the stall. 
Men called on medicine: and her healing art 
Proved but a bane. Great masters of the craft, 
Chiron the Centaur, born of Philyra, 
And wise Melampus, Amyphaon’s son, 
Stood by with helpless hands and baffied lore. 


Then from the shades of hell into the day 


Came wan Tisiphone, let loose awhile, 

To scourge the land: and drave before her face 

Terror and Plague. And ever day by day 

Her stature waxed aloft, her ravenous head 

Towered to the skies. The land was full of noise. 

Rivers and arid banks and upland downs 

Rang with the bleating flocks and lowing herds 

As the Destroyer smote them drove by drove, 

And heaped their homesteads high with carrion dead. 

So stern necessity taught men to shroud 

The fetid carcases in mother earth, 

Or dig deep pits to hide them from the day. 

For even their fells were worthless, and their flesh 

Water refused to cleanse or fire to purge. 

Nor durst men shear the miserable fleece, 

Mouldered to filthy tatters by the pest : 

Nor lay a finger on the poisoned yarn. 

Worst woe of all was his who dared to don 

The loathly garment: for his festered frame 

Melted in ardent blains and noisome sweat : 

And in a little while the Fiery Curse 

Made easy havoc of his tainted limbs. 

BURGHCLERE. 
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A POSSIBLE ADDITION TO THE DUAL 
ALLIANCE. 


ALL the Governments of Europe, it may be assumed, are bent on the 
maintenance of peace, and their efforts are mainly directed towards 
the creation of fresh alliances and understandings among themselves 
which will conduce to that end. When the process of dividing the 
States, great and little, of Europe into clearly defined groups bound to 
one another by distinct political and military engagements has been 
brought to completion, then the basis of a general peace may have 
been discovered. But at present we are very far from this condition 
of things, which would be termed happy if it produced the desired 
result. Of the nineteen European States that possess some degree 
of military power, only six have entered into any mutually binding 
engagement. These six are the members of the Triple Alliance, plus 
Roumania,and ofthe Daal Alliance. Inaddition to those two arrange- 
ments for common defensive purposes there are the guarantees by 
the Great Powers on behalf of Belgium and of Luxemburg. England 
is a party to those guarantees, and beyond them she has no 
Continental engagement. The remaining twelve States have no 
external obligations whatever. 

Notwithstanding the general desire for peace, anxiety is rarely 
absent from the council chamber in the capitals of Europe. On 
the one hand, alliances which are incomplete because not com- 
prehensive of even the Great Powers (for England stands aloof ), carry 
within themselves the germs of decay and disintegration; on the 
other there remains the uncertainty to which group the States 
outside the existing federations will attach themselves. The factors 
of the problem, if not constantly changing, are still variant in value, 
and its solution may be found in the introduction of new elements 
just as likely as by the competition and collision of the old. While 
the attraction of some of the outside States to one or other of the 
chief groups that divide Europe has become a main consideration at 
Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, opinion in those States themselves 
has also for some years past been moving in a direction favourable to 
the consummation of such an arrangement. It has gone a certain way 
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towards meeting the wishes of those statesmen who believe that the 
balance of power, and with it the future of Europe, will be determined 
by the most skilfully formed and powerful combination. What that 
combination will be is still obscure. In two countries of Europe, 
however, the process of evolution seems likely to produce definite 
results and a final decision before very long. These two countries are 
Holland and Belgium, small States as they are often termed, but 
important by reason of their history, the intelligence and enterprise 
of their inhabitants, and the high degree of prosperity which they 
have attained. There is, moreover, enough affinity and resemblance 
between the two peoples to amply justify the description given me 
by a distinguished Dutch officer, ‘one State with two Sovereigns,’ 
and the phrase aptly illustrates an opinion that has been spreading 
during the last ten years among the élite in the two countries that 
their interests and policy should be regarded as identical. 

This opinion, which was general enough in the Cabinet and at the 
mess-table, has spread much further through the ranks of the people 
daring the last three years, and under skilful direction might acquire 
all the force of a unanimous national sentiment. The war in South 
Africa has undoubtedly given it an-enormous impetus. The Dutch 
and the Belgians saw in the Transvaal asmall State attacked by 
a Great Power. They have applied the illustration to their own 
position. While they have been encouraged by the evidence afforded 
as to the advantages possessed by those who remain on the defensive 
under the conditions of modern warfare, and led to form there- 
from an optimistic opinion as to what little States may accomplish in 
defence of their independence, they have also realised that union is 
necessary for self-preservation, and this may eventually result in the 
practical reunion of the Seventeen Provinces which has been a dream 
for over three centuries. 

If the question were entirely confined to the Dutch and the 
Belgians, their gravitation towards one another would be a matter 
with which the rest of Europe would not greatly concern itself. It 
would be effected with the deliberation that is more or less charac- 
teristic of the two peoples, and Europe would arrange its own affairs 
in complete indifference to the topics agitating opinion at The Hague 
and Brussels. But the promoters of a Belgian-Dutch accord have 
seen in recent events ground for accelerating their movements and 
enlarging their programme. Little States may offer an obstinate 
defence, but in the end they succumb. It is not every little State 
that has at its disposal the resources for war of the late South 
African Republics, nor their natural defences as well. In these 
days of torpedo-boats and light-draught warships the Dutch may 
reasonably doubt whether their dykes would answer as well as in the 
time of William of Orange. Belgium is practically an open country 
outside Antwerp. The Ardennes, traversed by splendid roads, 
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would offer no place of refuge for distressed freedom even if Belgian 
patriotism went to the length of heroically seeking their shelter. 
Opinion is not so prejudiced across the Channel by admiration 
for the Boers as to blind the Dutch and Belgians to the fact that 
they do not possess the natural advantages that made the defenders 
of the veldt so formidable. For this reason the advisability, the 
necessity even, of attaching themselves to some Great Power or 
group of Great Powers has forced itself upon the conviction of the 
two peoples concerned, and it only remains for circumstances to 
mould this persuasion into the definite form required for the con- 
clusion of an alliance. 

There are obvious reasons why this process should prove more rapid 
in Holland than in Belgium. Holland is an entirely independent 
and uncontrolled country that must trust in the main to her own 
efforts. She can make treaties as she deems necessary without consult- 
ing any one. If she likes to declare war, no one can say that she is 
breaking any understanding and thereby increasing the responsibility 
of those who have contracted obligations on her behalf. Holland is free 
to do what she likes, subject to the inseparable condition that the 
Dutch people accept the consequences. 

But it is otherwise with Belgium. She is not free to act as 
Holland can. She is not less an independent country, but she 
is guaranteed and bound to neutrality. A neutral State cannot 
conclude an alliance without destroying the very basis of its own 
existence. There is the following additional consideration for the 
Belgians before deciding to rend the bands which bind them. The 
extraordinary prosperity of their country has been gained as a 
neutral State, and for nearly seventy years not a shot las been fired— 
at least by a foreign soldier—in what was ‘the cockpit of Europe.’ 
Many Belgians may naturally think that this prosperity and peace 
are due to the fact that their country has been neutral and protected 
by an international guarantee. Would those advantages depart if 
there were no longer neutrality and the guarantee of the Powers? 
Of course no positive assurance can be given on that point, but these 
considerations at least explain why so many Belgians are reluctant 
to quit the secure haven in which they have so long lived happily 
and with waxing prosperity. Only the apprehension that the haven 
may become a trap will bring round the mass of the Belgians to the 
view that the independence of their country should be free and 
uncontrolled by the limitations imposed by a guarantee. Belgian 
opinion is divided on most subjects; it is only in an hour of extreme 
peril that it is likely to attain unanimity on this. 

At the same time two things are becoming every day clearer. In 
the first place a nation of the numbers, wealth, resources, and 
ambition of the Belgians ought not to need any guarantee. They 
should work out their own destiny in conjunction with their natural 
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allies the Dutch, and in co-operation with the friends and associates 
that the perils of the hour may bring them. In the second place 
the guarantors of Belgium in 1831 may at any moment think that the 
term of their guarantee has been reached. The condition of Europe 
now is totally different from what it was then. Belgium herself has 
changed, and with the same military organisation as her neighbours 
should be well able to take careof herself. Moreover there is not a shred 
of evidence to show that the guarantee of the Five Powers possessed 
any meaning or value except for England. Russia was too far off, 
Austria too indifferent, while France and Prussia repeatedly played 
games of perilous political intrigue with each other, the counters 
being Belgian independence. An international guarantee that is 
demonstrably not sincerely adhered to by all the guarantors is 
deceptive and dangerous. Either it possesses no meaning, or it 
must place the one faithful trustee in a false and humiliating position. 
It is even conceivable that England might find herself committed 
through the defection of her co-guarantors to a course that would 
ally her with the very Power or Powers trom whom she herself would 
ultimately have the most to dread. The guarantee of Belgium 
by this country as one of the Powers is more or less of an ana- 
chronism. It would be far better to substitute for it a definite 
Anglo-Belgian treaty which would give both countries some assurance 
as to what they would do in a crisis for mutual support. For that 
Belgian opinion also might manifest greater gratitude than it does 
for the existing guarantee, in the reality of which it pretends not to 
have much faith, although a declaration of England’s withdrawal from 
it without compensation would be denounced as an act of treachery. 

For these reasons the development of the external question in 
Belgium must necessarily prove slower than in Holland, and probably 
the course taken will be dictated by the example set by that country. 
Our attention, therefore, should be mainly directed for the present to 
the course of political events at The Hague. 

Two radical changes have taken place in Dutch sentiment during 
the last thirty years. There has been a steadily increasing sense of 
the necessity of an alliance with a Great Power, and there has also 
been a movement of sympathy towards France. To students of 
history this gravitation towards the ancient enemy must appear 
curious. Its explanation is probably to be found in the facts that 
France is not regarded under present conditions as an aggressive 
Power, and that old apprehensions have been superseded by a 
greater dread. There may be German influences at the Court, but 
the sympathies of the Dutch people are in an increasing measure 
French, They are based primarily on the conviction that nothing 
need be feared from the French even if after a war they recovered 
Alsace-Lorraine and drove the Germans behind the Rhine. They are 
strengthened by the conviction that there is everything to be feared 
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from the expansion of Germany set on the acquisition of colonies and 
naval power. Dutch opinion leans to the conclusion that if France 
were to go down again before her German rival the victor would 
take his compensation in Holland and Java, and that there would 
then be no possibility of successful resistance. With that convic- 
tion it is only natural that the Dutch should conclude that their 
true policy is to co-operate with a still unvanquished France in 
repelling a common danger. The idea of such an alliance is 
rendered the more captivating when it is believed that it would 
contribute towards the maintenance of peace. The addition of 
Holland to the Dual Alliance would be an asset of considerable value, 
but its real importance would only become apparent after Belgium 
had been brought into the same league. 

No one who has visited Holland and discussed political questions 
with its leading men can have any doubt as to the drift of Dutch 
policy, which is unmistakably towards France and away from 
Germany. There have been, it is true, some assertions of late to 
the contrary, and the Vienna press in particular has displayed 
amazing assurance in declaring that the recent visit of Dr. Kuyper, 
the Dutch Premier, to that city was a sort of preliminary to the 
addition of Holland to the Triple Alliance. Dr. Kuyper himself 
declares that he was merely employing his annual holiday in an 
inspection of technical schools in Austria. The present condition 
of the Triple Alliance is not so healthy as to attract new members 
without more careful consideration of its chances of durability than 
Dr. Kuyper could have given to the subject during his brief visit to 
the old imperial city in the dead season. Moreover Holland would 
not be moved by any vagaries of Dr. Kuyper, if he were capable of 
committing such. There stands on record the fate of the De Witts 
when they advocated an unpatriotic policy, as a warning to all who 
would promote a course opposed to the nation’s interests and 
wishes. 

While there is no room for uncertainty as to the direction that 
Dutch policy is taking, it is, of course, very uncertain when or how 
a formal declaration of its purport will be made. The military 
position of Holland, although it has been quietly improved to a 
surprising extent within the last two years, is not yet such as to incline 
the Dutch to risk a declaration of war, for the publication of 
Holland’s joining the Dual Alliance might conceivably be received 
by the Triple Alliance as a defiance and accepted as a signal for the 
commencement of hostilities. For this reason the negotiations are 
sure to be kept secret and the publication of any treaty deferred 
until it is thought that it can be done without committing an 
imprudence. There is, indeed, one essential matter that the Dutch 
have to attend to before they may show their hand, and that is the 
defences of Rotterdam. At present this important port, through 
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which passes a far larger proportion of food into Germany than 
is generally realised, possesses no defences against serious attack. 
Its position at the mouth of the Rhine would be vital to Germany, 
and if it were strengthened to such a degree as to convert it into a 
first-class fortress Rotterdam would prove a serious thorn in her 
side. At present the whole system of Dutch national defence 
centres on Amsterdam. Some of Holland’s best military authorities 
think that it ought to rest on Rotterdam, and all are agreed in 
considering that place much neglected. The satisfactory settlement 
of this question will no doubt give greater confidence to the Dutch 
people, and more assurance to their policy. 

But nothing will encourage the Dutch more than the develop- 
ment of Belgian opinion in favour of an alliance with them. All the 
bases of such a friendly understanding have been laid. The old 
religious differences which mainly led to the break-up of the short- 
lived kingdom of the Netherlands are no longer acute. Holland is 
less aggressively Protestant than it was; the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church have indeed every reason to be satisfied with the 
total of their followers in the land which William the Silent was 
supposed to have made Lutheran for ever. On the other side the 
Belgians are far more disposed to see in their northern neighbours 
brothers with common interests than when they shared the same 
destiny and sovereign. The passions of the War of Liberation 
have died down, and many historical students hold that they arose 
from a mere misunderstanding. At the present time a spirit of 
camaraderie exists between the Dutch and Belgian armies, which 
might be trusted to fight well together in defence of their common 
Netherlands. 

If the development of Dutch opinion and Government action has 
been and will continue to be slow, that of the Belgians may be trusted 
to prove slower. Their history makes them timid, the curious 
political conditions under which they have lived during over sixty 
years explain and justify the hesitation and doubt with which they 
have approached the reform of their military system and put off the 
inevitable adoption of compulsory service. They are reluctant to 
quit the shelter which Europe provided for them, although they 
well know that it was not done for love of them, but simply because 
the Powers were safeguarding themselves. In those days no one 
thought of the Belgians. On the political chessboard they ranked 
no more than a.pawn. Now that Belgium is rich and prosperous, 
aspiring to play a prominent part in the world of commerce and 
adventure beyond the seas, and controlling a vast colonial 
possession with unlimited possibilities of development, her position 
and the view taken of her by foreign Powers are widely different 
from what they were when Palmerston arranged the London 
Conference and Marshal Gérard marched to besiege Antwerp. Europe 
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may well think that such a State as now exists should be able to 
walk alone, and dispense with a guarantee that has never possessed 
any reality except for England. For these reasons the Belgians who 
have long been advocating the adoption of compulsory service with- 
out the privilege of compounding for a substitute, and the increase 
of the peace effective to a figure that would provide Antwerp and the 
forts of Namur and Liége with adequate garrisons at all times, are 
doing patriotic work. So far as actual results go they have not 
accomplished much, but they have done something towards edu- 
cating public opinion on the lines that if Belgium is to be saved 
the Belgians must be ready and trained to defend their country, 
and that they will find far more friends if they are able to take their 
own part than if they trust exclusively to the shelter of the old 
guarantee. 

I have ventured to assert that there is no doubt as to the 
direction in which Dutch policy and sympathies have moved. But 
clearly as the people of Holland are gravitating towards the Dual 
Alliance, the tendency in Belgium is still more marked. There the 
sympathy with France is universal, so also are the dislike and dread 
of the Germans. These sentiments, which seem more natural in the 
Walloons than in the Flemings, are, I believe, held most strongly by 
the latter. Trade competition at Antwerp, where Germany has been 
working out the same cuckoo policy she is attempting at Shanghai 
and in the Yangtse Valley, is probably at the root of this opinion. 
‘Away with the Germans’ would be just as popular a cry to-day as 
it was in the time of the Emperor Maximilian. A combination with 
France is the one political arrangement that would command the 
unanimous assent of the Belgian races, and however slow the 
progress may seem to those who only know what is passing on the 
surface, the bases of such an alliance have probably been well and 
surely laid in secret. The definitive junction of France and Belgium, 
on lines similar to those connecting Austria and Roumania, would 
be the natural precursor of the more extended programme that 
would bring Holland into the league. Although I have purposely 
omitted all reference to Russia, Belgium and Holland are being, to 
a large extent, drawn into the Dual Alliance by her presence, and 
by belief in her power. Russia has a very good name in those 
countries, which are largely interested in her material development, 
and which have nothing to fear from ber in any event. 

Two important consequences from this possible development and 
reassertion of Netherlandish influence and power in the sphere of 
politics claim notice. In the first place, the amount of additional 
strength and advantage that the new allies would bring to the two 
Powers, and especially to France, demands attention, and is well 
deserving of the careful consideration of military men. In the 
second place, we are bound to consider how such a development of 
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national opinion and policy in North-West Europe would affect our 
own position and responsibilities. 

Taking the points in their order, it is clear at a glance that the 
junction of two highly intelligent, vigorous, and wealthy races with 
the members of the Duai Alliance would be an event of the greatest 
importance. The addition of thirteen million Netherlanders to France, 
not as subjects, but as allies, would redress at a stroke that deficiency 
of population which places her at an apparent disadvantage as 
compared with Germany. Comparisons are dangerous and un- 
pleasant, but in all essentials it may be affirmed that these races are 
the equals of a corresponding number of Germans. Valuable as that 
addition would be from the standpoint merely of numbers, its value 
is enormously increased by the question of position. Holland and 
Belgium flank the uncovered side of Germany. The existing posi- 
tion of the Germans in Alsace-Lorraine is so strongly defended from 
Thionville to Strasburg that the most sanguine French commander 
would probably refrain from attacking it, preferring to stand on the 
defensive in his own positions along the Vosges. Not merely would 
this be an uncongenial réle for the French army, but no signal 
successes are ever likely to be gained in strictly defensive warfare. 
An inconclusive and sanguinary struggle would be almost as bad 
as a defeat for France, because her inferiority to Germany in 
population would, after it was over, be accentuated. In such a 
predicament the French generals might be induced to attempt some 
hazardous movement that might lead to absolute disaster. 

But the addition of Belgium and Holland to the Dual Alliance 
would open up an entirely new line of attack, and supply a field of 
operations congenial to the character of the French army, and 
associated with some of its most memorable successes. By Namur 
and Liége a Franco-Netherlander army could operate upon Cologne 
and the Lower Rhine. At Liége it would have a first-class base, for 
General Brialmont’s admirable forts at that place, with an efficient 
garrison, are practically impregnable, and the fortified position at 
Namur would effectually cover the line of communications with 
France. While part of the French army would stand on the defen- 
sive in the Vosges, the other part, in conjunction with its allies, 
would occupy Liége and threaten Cologne. Its presence alone at 
Liége would exercise a paralysing influence on the Germans at 
Metz, and compel the Germans themselves to risk much to improve 
the situation. Reference has been made to the necessity for the 
Dutch to place Rotterdam in a state of suitable defence. A similar 
obligation rests on the Belgians to keep always an adequate garrison 
at Lidge to hold it against a coup de main. On the outbreak of 
hostilities the Germans would not hesitate to sacrifice an immense 
number of men to secure that vital position. 

As alliances are formed and enlarged nowadays for the purpose 
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of maintaining peace, the addition of two distinctly pacifically 
disposed States, such as Belgium and Holland are, to the Dual 
Alliance would tend to strengthen its purely defensive character. 
They will come out of their shells as it were solely through appre- 
hension lest they may lose their own national forms of independence, 
Holland because she is coveted for her colonies and for holding the 
outlets of German rivers, Belgium because her soil is threatened by 
each of her neighbours in search of a promising field for warlike 
operations. Against both these perils the only practical safeguard 
is the conclusion in good time of a defensive alliance with the 
Powers which have obviously no aggressive designs on either State. 

Coming now to the second point, as to how such a regrouping 
of the Powers would affect England, we are first bound to note that 
Belgium’s repudiation of her neutrality would entail the lapse of 
the guarantee, which constitutes England’s chief Continental re- 
sponsibility. That obligation may be described as the natural 
and logical outcome of England’s historic policy towards her neigh- 
bours. It would be matter of regret if it disappeared, and the 
regret would be deepened if it were accompanied by the breach of 
an ancient friendship. At the same time it is well to look facts in 
the face from both the British and the Belgian standpoints. What 
responsibility and risk does the guarantee impose on this country ? 
What advantage and security will it bring to Belgium? With 
regard to the former, England on the outbreak of a fresh Franco- 
German war would no doubt conclude separate conventions with 
the belligerents, as was done in 1870 for the protection of Belgian 
soil, On that occasion Belgian territory was not violated. For 
reasons already given, this happy experience is not likely to be 
repeated during the next war. The battles of the campaign are 
far more likely to be fought in the Ardennes than in Alsace. 
England then would apparently be committed to join the Power 
whose military movements were the slowest, which is on the face 
of it absurd. She could only escape from the dilemma by openly 
joining one of the groups of Powers before war was declared, which 
would in itself signify the tearing up of the London Treaty. In 
either event this country would commit itself to a definite com- 
bination with one group of Powers long before it could feel sure 
that its true interests were on the same side. The proper and the 
honourable course would be to cancel the guarantee, and to substi- 
tute for it an open Anglo-Belgian treaty binding England to support 
Belgium against aggression, and leaving it for France or Germany 
to become a party to the agreement by scrupulously respecting 
Belgian territory. 

Such an arrangement would satisfy Belgian opinion in a sense 
that the existing guarantee fails to do. The mass of the Belgians 
seem to be ignorant of this guarantee so far as England is concerned. 
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I have never heard a Belgian refer to it, and the widespread opinion 
is that Belgium owes her existence to France. Among the élite of 
the official, military, and literary worlds there is of course no such 
ignorance, but the opinion held with regard to the past has no 
bearing on the views of the present and the fears of the future. 
Let it, then, be clearly stated that no confidence is felt in the 
‘guarantee’ of England, and it is mainly for that reason that 
Belgian opinion is turning to other sources of strength and other 
protectors. 

This is not only natural but even to be commended by those who 
are most anxious for the continuance of the entente between England 
and Belgium. If the ‘guarantee’ is hollowand meaningless it is far 
better that it should be discarded in good time than left to prove 
itself a broken reed in the hour of trial. The unfortunate part of 
the matter is that the sentiment of self-assertion in the first place 
and of providing for self-defence in the second synchronises with @ 
serious development of anti-English feeling in both Belgium and 
Holland. In those countries any attempt to come to a distinct 
understanding with England would at present be very unpopular. 
They are only likely to realise her disinterestedness in the hour of 
danger, and in the meantime they may do something that will have 
the effect of throwing England into the arms of the Triple Alliance. 
It will be a bad thing for both Holland and Belgium if they so 
mismanage what is in itself a natural and laudable development of 
their national policies as to convert it into a quarrel with England, 
but recent occurrences have not tended to raise our opinion of their 
capacity for self-control. Even if French diplomacy is successfal in 
winning over the whole of the Netherlands to the Dual Alliance, it 
will be a poor triumph if the process has the effect of uniting England 
and Germany as they have not been united since the Seven Years’ 
War. 

The pacific and dignified entrance of Holland and Belgium into 
the Dual Alliance without defiance to us or insult to our character 
would not be a matter at which we should take the least umbrage, 
or for which we should be called upon to make counter-arrangements. 
It would be the legitimate proceeding of people who conceived that 
they were menaced in their liberties and possessions. Nor if it were 
brought about in a quiet fashion, with due regard for prudence, need 
it imperil even for a moment the peace of Europe. The addition of 
members, whose desire for peace and freedom from chauvinism are 
beyond suspicion, to the Dual Alliance would tend rather to accentuate 
its pacific character than to threaten an early assumption of the 
offensive. Dutch phlegm and Flemish caution might also to some 
degree modify and restrain the bellicose inclinations of French 
patriots. Nor would it be altogether a misfortune for us if the 
strengthening of the array in the other camp were to oblige Germany 
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to curtail her naval programme and to concentrate all her efforts on 
her land forces and defences. 

By whatever methods the new movement among the peoples of 
the Netherlands for union between themselves and for combination 
with France and Russia may be brought to consummation, it will be 
well for us to be prepared for such a contingency. They may take 
a period of years in effecting their arrangements. Both races are 
cautious and slow in their transaction of business, and there are 
undoubtedly some military questions of organisation that have first to 
be settled before the final step is taken. On the other hand the 
whole question may be precipitated by a crisis along their borders. 
The French have shown admirable restraint for over thirty years, 
but no one can tell at what moment their patience will reach the 
snapping-point. Once they are satisfied of the intentions and 
sympathy of their northern neighbours they may not wait until 
tedious pourparlers have been brought to a formal conclusion. 
Holland and Belgium may be thinking mainly of peace, but they 
may have to conclude their new departure to the music of the 
cannon. It is true that there is always the pacific influence of 
Russia to be taken into account, but Russia herself may be drawn 
into war in Asia, and there is always the possibility that France, sick 
at heart for the deferred revanche, may break loose from all control. 
The causes which are driving Holland and Belgium to coalesce, and 
to seek protectors in whose power they believe and from whom 
they conceive that they have nothing to fear, are altogether natural, 
and spring not from the intrigues of statesmen but from the un- 
fettered and spontaneous growth of national apprehensions. Public 
opinion in both countries is slowly but surely guiding their 
Governments in what it thinks to be the right direction, and 
moulding the national policy of the Netherlands in the best form to 
safeguard their independence, prosperity, and dynasties. 


DeEMETRIts C. BOULGER. 





THE STORY OF ‘THE FOURTH PARTY’ 


II.—Its ProGREss 


DurInG the first year of its existence the star of the Fourth Party 
had been constantly in the ascendant. It would be hard to find a 
precedent in parliamentary history for such a phenomenal rise as was 
achieved by its indomitable energy and spirit. The culmination of 
this remarkable political success was the great Woodstock demon- 
stration, of which an account was given last month, which confirmed 
and consolidated the position and influence gained by the four 
colleagues during the preceding Session. To those who were behind 
the scenes, the Woodstock meeting established the importance of 
this revolutionary movement in the Conservative ranks. The Tory 
press, it is true, chose to affect the belief that the Fourth Party had 
surrendered to its leaders, and published obituary notices of a kindly 
and contemptuous nature, pointing out that Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
rebellious followers had at last come to heel. But in the Conservative 
party itself, it was recognised that the Fourth Party was a factor 
which would have to be reckoned with, and that its formation, far from 
being a joke, was a serious parliamentary move that might exercise 
considerable influence upon the political future. 

Yet, notwithstanding this auspicious state of affairs, the Fourth 
Party was nearly wrecked within a few weeks of its triumphant self- 
assertion at Woodstock. A quarrel, followed by an estrangement 
that lasted for a considerable length of time, took place at the very 
commencement of the Session in the following year. It was directly 
caused by Lord Randolph Churchill coming into collision with his 
colleagues over an important question of policy, upon which a serious 
disagreement arose in a somewhat peculiar fashion. The alarming 
condition of Ireland had necessitated the summoning of Parliament 
during the first week in January. Gladstone had, immediately on bis 
accession to office, announced the entire abandonment of the coercive 
methods of administration employed by his predecessors, and had 
undertaken to tranquillise Ireland by making concessions to the 
agitators. For this purpose, he had, in the previous Session, intro- 
duced the Bill for compensating evicted tenants, which had been 
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thrown out eventually by the Lords. In consequence, therefore, of the 
failure of the Liberal Government to stand firm and send up the Bill 
again, nothing had been done for the Irish in the promised direction, 
and the situation in their country grew every day worse and worse. It 
became obvious at last to the Cabinet that they would have to pass a 
Coercion Act to strengthen the Irish Executive and put a stop to 
this intolerable state of affairs. This intention became known at 
the end of 1880. The Fourth Party immediately began to take 
counsel as to what measures it should adopt in this political crisis, 
Lord Randolph Churchill was always fertile in ideas, and excelled in 
the manufacture of what he called political dynamite. He made 
the audacious suggestion that they should move an amendment pro- 
posing to limit the duration of the Coercion Act to one year. The 
effect of this manceuvre, undoubtedly, would have been to secure the 
support of the Irish party, and to make the passing of the Bill an 
extremely difficult and much-protracted task. On the other hand, 
it was obviously dangerous for Conservatives to initiate a proposition 
of the kind, which might at some future time cause them embarrass- 
ment when their own party was in power. 

These points were discussed by the four partners, most of whom 
were averse to committing themselves to this bold expedient with- 
out mature consideration. It was at last resolved to consult Lord 
Beaconsfield on the subject, whose great parliamentary experience 
would enable him to form a far sounder judgment on the subject than 
was likely to be arrived at by the Fourth Party unaided. Mr. Gorst 
was therefore entrusted with this mission, and on the last day of 
December, 1880, he saw Lord Beaconsfield and unfolded to him the 
plan of campaign which Lord Randolph had proposed. ‘Lord Beacons- 
field threw no cold water upon the project. He listened attentively 
to all that was said to him, and acknowledged the idea to be a very 
good one, and he promised, after thinking it over, to let the 
Fourth Party know what he would advise them to do. 

This interview took place five days before the beginning of the 
new Session. On the evening before the meeting of Parliament, the 
Fourth Party dined together at the Café Royal to discuss the 
political situation. The serenity of the four parliamentary allies 
was only disturbed by the fact that no copy of the Queen’s Speech 
had been sent to them. Lord Randolph was full of hope as to the 
success of the tactics suggested by him, and the dinner passed off in 
the pleasantest manner possible. The four friends—unaware of the 
contretemps that Fate had in store for them—could not review their 
position and prospects without intense satisfaction. They had in 
one short Session become a power in the House of Commons, feared 
and respected equally by friend and foe. The leader of the Con- 
servative party was not only interested in their campaign of inde- 
pendence, but was actually assisting them with bis advice. They 
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had succeeded in gaining the ear of the House; their abilities had 
received universal recognition in Parliament; they had taken a 
prominent part in discussing and amending every important measure 
introduced by the Government; and they were already regarded in 
the country as rising men of their party. It was, therefore, in a 
spirit of complete elation that they looked forward to another Session 
of activity, and to forming, once again, the backbone of an effective 
Opposition. 

The bombshell came immediately afterwards. Lerd Beaconsfield 
decided that Lord Randolph Churchill’s proposition, although clever 
and ingenious, was not practicable for a Conservative Opposition. 
He therefore advised the Fourth Party to give up the idea of putting 
it into execution. There was, of course, considerable disappointment 
on receiving this opinion. Three of the four colleagues were 
prepared to follow the advice of the Conservative chief; but Lord 
Randolph Churchill stuck to his original plan, and tried to persuade 
the others to assist him in carrying it out, notwithstanding the view 
that had been expressed by Lord Beaconsfield. To this they could 
not give their consent. They pointed out that it would be a fatal 
mistake, after asking the party leader for advice, to ignore it when 
given ; and, besides, it was urged by them that an opinion expressed 
by a man of Lord Beaconsfield’s immense political experience, after 
careful reflection, was likely to be right. Unfortunately, however, 
Lord Randolph was in no mood to listen to arguments of this kind. 
He had set his heart upon his own plan of campaign. Being a man 
of pronounced originality and independence of mind, the opposition 
of Lord Beaconsfield and then of his own friends only made him 
the more determined to adhere to it. The disagreement developed 
rapidly into an open quarrel. Lord Randolph declared vehemently 
that, since his friends refused him their assistance, he should go on 
with his amendment to the Coercion Bill by himself; whilst the rest 
of the Fourth Party emphatically declined to adopt tactics that had 
been pronounced against by Lord Beaconsfield, and to fly directly 
in the face of the advice given by the latter at their own urgent 
solicitation. 

So the matter ended. There was a complete estrangement 
between Lord Randolph Churchill and his colleagues, at the com- 
mencement of the Session in 1881, which threatened at the time to 
become permanent, and which certainly lasted two or three months. 
During this period the Fourth Party practically ceased to exist as a 
political combination. There were no more dinners or miniature 
cabinet councils, The three friendly members—Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Gorst, and Sir Henry Wolff—continued to support each other on 
particular occasions ; but, to all intents and purposes, the Fourth 
Party was dissolved and no longer participated, as heretofore, in 
combined action and a common policy. This alienation of four 
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active political allies who had played such a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the former Session, could not, of course, remain un- 
noticed in the House of Commons. The true circumstances of the 
case were naturally not allowed to leak out ; but Sir William Harcourt, 
who had had many a heated skirmish in the foregoing year with the 
Fourth Party, conld not conceal his satisfaction at its apparent 
disintegration, which he attributed at haphazard to the conduct of 
the member for Woodstock during the discussions on the Coercion 
Bill. 

Meanwhile, however, Lord Randolph Churchill had not carried 
out the original plan for amending the Government’s Coercion Bill 
which had led to the unfortunate split in the Fourth Party camp. 
The precise reason that led to the abandonment of the idea which 
had taken so strong a hold on him as to cause, rather than it should 
be relinquished, a serious quarrel with his political friends, did not 
afterwards transpire. But from something that occurred at that 
critical period, before Lord Randolph had committed himself in 
public to any definite line of action, it is not difficult to surmise the 
influences which ultimately induced him to give up the tactics he 
had been set upon following on his own account. His father, the 
Duke of Marlborough, conveyed to the Fourth Party a hope that 
Lord Randolph might be dissuaded from taking the step he con- 
templated in regard to the Coercion Bill. The Duke, it will be 
remembered, had been Viceroy of Ireland, and was well qualified to 
judge of the effect likely to be produced, as far as the Irish were 
concerned, by the political course which his son proposed to take. 
He expressed great anxiety that this brilliant scheme for opposing 
the Coercion Bill should not be carried out, but it was pointed out 
to him that the three colleagues had already done all that was 
possible to dissuade Lord Randolph from it. In fact, it was urged 
that the Duke’s own powers of persuasion were much more likely to 
succeed ; and, from the circumstance that the amendment in question 
was never moved or heard of, it may be taken for granted that the 
abandonment of the idea was brought about by the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s representations. 

It is a curious thing that the Bradlaugh episode, which had been 
the means of bringing the members of the Fourth Party together in 
the first instance, should also have helped to cement their differences 
and to effect a reconciliation. The reopening in March, 1881, of 
the controversy that raged round Bradlaugh’s insistence upon his 
right to sit and vote in the House of Commons led, once more, to 
united action on the part of the allies who had been so long 
estranged; although the support given by Lord Randolph to his 
former colleagues was spontaneous rather than otherwise. For a 
while this situation was tacitly maintained ; but Lord Randolph did 
not long remain satisfied with the existing state of things. Besides 
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great talents he possessed many fascinating gifts that endeared him 
equally to his friends and to his political enemies ; and of all his charac- 
teristics that which exercised the most charm was the frank, sponta- 
neous generosity of his nature. He was a man in whose mind petty 
differences of opinion and matters of personal pique were not accus- 
tomed to rankle indefinitely, and who was large-souled enough to 
be capable of acknowledging when he was himself in the wrong. 
Words of reconciliation were spoken on his initiative, and the quarrel 
was made up. From that moment all former differences were 
forgotten. The Fourth Party once more reasserted itself in the 
House of Commons, and the sanguine hopes that had been nurtured 
in more than one quarter of that assembly were speedily dissipated 
by the spectacle of the political musketeers bringing in a Small 
Debts Bill that had been drawn up by them and was endorsed with 
their four names. 

The healing of the breach came at a very opportune moment. 
Gladstone had followed up the Coercion Act by the introduction of 
an Irish Land Bill, to make amends for the Compensation measure 
which had been rejected by the House of Lords in the preceding 
Session. The committees on this Bill were largely occupied with 
the legislative activity of the Fourth Party, which was all the more 
zealous on account of the period of comparative rest through which 
it had just passed. Lord Randolph Churchill took an early oppor- 
tunity in the course of these debates to make an allusion to ‘the 
hon. members with whom he had the honour of acting ;’ and the 
Fourth Party continued to act together with unflagging energy 
throughout the various stages of the Bill, until they had ‘assisted’ 
the Government to pass it. 

During one of these committees a memorable incident occurred 
which was largely brought about by the activity of the Fourth Party 
and its knowledge of parliamentary procedure. After the question 
has been put from the Chair, nobody may rise in the House of 
Commons to make a speech. A member who wishes to draw 
attention to a point of order must, in such circumstances, address 
the Chair from his seat and with his head covered. This necessity, 
although a frequent occurrence at the present day, had up to that 
time arisen very seldom; and even Gladstone, with his immense 
knowledge of parliamentary etiquette, entirely overlooked the rule 
on the occasion referred to. Every time that he rose to address the 
Chairman of Committee, the Opposition, led by the Fourth Party, 
greeted him with deafening cries of ‘Order!’ At last somebody 
explained to him the reason of the interruption. Gladstone had no 
hat, and he looked hastily round for one to borrow from a friend. 
The only available hat belonged to Sir Farrer Herschell. Although 
it was many sizes too small for him, the Prime Minister perched it 
on the top of his head, and in that fashion, amid the laughter of the 
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committee, in which he joined very heartily himself, addressed his 
observations to the Chair. 

Although a permanent reconciliation had been effected, the 
troubles of the Fourth Party were not by any means over. A great 
misfortune befell them in the following year, when, for the greater 
part of the Session of 1882, Lord Randolph Churchill was absent from 
Parliament on account of a long and serious illness. This enforced 
absence was the more unfortunate owing to the fact that it took place 
at a period of intense political excitement, due to the increasing 
danger in the condition of Ireland which culminated in the atrocious 
murders in Phenix Park. The campaign of the Fourth Party opened 
brilliantly with a great attack on the Government by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, during the debate on the Address, for their action in 
suppressing the Land League. It was questioned whether they had 
not exceeded the limits of legality, and this attitude of the Fourth 
Party was a source of considerable embarrassment to the Liberal 
Ministry. These tactics were pursued with great vigour throughout 
the exciting period that followed, but the failure of Lord Randolph 
to take any active part in the parliamentary fight was naturally a 
grievous loss to his colleagues. He had always taken the lead in 
questions relating to Irish affairs, of which he had gained first-hand 
knowledge during the years spent as private secretary to his father 
in Dublin ; and although his advice was often available from the bed 
of sickness upon which he was laid for some months, his absence in 
debate was a serious deprivation. 

In spite, however, of this disability the Fourth Party held its 
ground in the House of Commons, and continued to play a vigorous 
réle in the conduct of the Opposition. A great attack was made on 
the Government, in which the three remaining allies were in the 
forefront of the battle, on the occasion of the extraordinary disclosures 
in regard to what was then known as the Kilmainham Compact. 
Under the provisions of the Coercion Act the Government had put 
Parnell and other Irish leaders in prison as suspects. In the begin- 
ning of May, 1882, it was suddenly announced that the prisoners 
had been released. At the same time it leaked out that mysterious 
negotiations had been carried on, through the medium of an Irish 
member, between Parnell and the Government. Mr. W. E. Forster 
added to the political excitement caused by these events by resigning 
his post as Chief Secretary for Ireland. It was at once suspected 
that some political bargain had been made by the Government with 
the Irish Party, and Sir Henry Wolff initiated, on behalf of the 
Fourth Party, a searching inquiry into the circumstances of the case. 
This led to a scene quite unparalleled in the House of Commons during 
recent times. Gladstone replied ambiguously that the Government 
had received information which justified the releases. Thereupon, 
to the consternation of the Treasury Bench, the released Irish 
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members—with the exception of Parnell, who had not then arrived— 
got up, one after the other, and repudiated having authorised any one 
to make any bargain on their behalf. Then Mr. Forster explained 
to the House the reason for his resignation. It transpired that the 
Chief Secretary had known nothing about the secret negotiations for 
the release of the Irish prisoners, which had been conducted on behalf 
of the Government by Mr. Chamberlain, and that the Kilmainham 
Compact had been made entirely behind his back. 

There was a mysterious individual at that time in Dublin, who 
appeared to be a ringleader amongst the Fenians and was known 
only by the appellation ‘ Number One.’ The Fourth Party created a 
great uproar in the House of Commons on the occasion of this Irish 
scene by pointing out Mr. Chamberlain as the ‘Number One’ of the 
Ministry. Sir Stafford Northcote moved the adjournment of the 
House to draw attention to the disclosures that had been made, and 
the three members of the Fourth Party who were present vigorously 
supported the attack upon the Government. There is no doubt 
that the whole affair had the most damaging effect on the latter 
both in and out of Parliament. The absence of Lord Randolph 
Churchill was, however, really a. blow to the Opposition. It was 
acknowledged, even on the Liberal benches, that, had he been there 
to make one of his brilliant onslaughts, the Government might have 
been beaten as well as discredited in the House of Commons. 

To-day, when the irresponsible aggressiveness and political 
blundering of chartered companies have dragged us into a colossal 
war, and narrowly escaped ruining the Empire, it is interesting 
to recall that the Fourth Party, in the Session of 1882, entered a 
strong protest against the policy of granting charters to private 
companies and investing them with sovereign rights. The British 
North Borneo Company had succeeded in obtaining a charter, and 
Mr. Gorst, on behalf of the Fourth Party, moved an address 
petitioning for its revocation. It was urged by him that chartered 
companies would be certain to provoke complications with foreign 
Powers, and to lead to international difficulties, and probably to 
war itself. This advice was disregarded at the time. But within 
recent years a proof of its soundness has been given to the world in 
South Africa, where the policy of entrusting the development of new 
countries to private syndicates armed with independent authority 
has had a very complete and very disastrous trial. 

It was not until the chief business of the Session had been 
disposed of that Lord Randolph Churchill was well enough to return 
to his parliamentary duties. He did not recommence his real 
political activity until the autumn, when the House of Commons 
was reassembled to pass the new rules of procedure. The Fourth 
Party, restored once more to its full strength and energy, opened the 
campaign by a characteristic assault on Gladstone’s conduct of public 
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business. The Session had been orthodoxly wound up in August by 
the Appropriation Bill, which had been sent up to the Lords and 
finally disposed of. It was pointed out, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment had committed a grave irregularity in adjourning, instead of 
proroguing, Parliament after such a proceeding. Precedents were 
demanded, and the motion for adjournment was pushed to a division, 
in which the four allies received a large amount of support. 

But the real business of Opposition was commenced when the 
great question of introducing the closure came up for discussion. 
At the very outset the Fourth Party was in absolate disagreement 
with the line of policy adopted by the Conservative leaders. The 
latter opposed the principle of the closure, but supported the pro- 
portional closure in preference to the closure by a bare majority, as 
being in their estimation the less mischievous of the two. The 
Fourth Party repudiated any idea of compromise. It declared that 
if a rigid opposition to the closure were maintained by the Conserva- 
tives, it would be possible to force the Liberal Government to dissolve 
on that issue and appeal to the country. The question had not 
been placed before the constituencies at the election in 1880, and 
therefore Gladstone would scarcely be able to resist a united demand 
that the judgment of the electorate should be obtained on a vital 
matter involving freedom of debate in Parliament. These views 
were embodied by Lord Randolph Churchill in a letter to the Times, 
which contained a strong appeal to the Conservative Party to avail 
itself of the opportunity afforded by the adoption of the tactics 
recommended to Sir Stafford Northcote, and wound up with the 
declaration that, if this course were not followed, the Liberals would 
successfully manipulate the electorate during the next three years, 
and the chance of the Tories would be gone. Although the advice 
was not taken in its entirety, Lord Randolph’s spirited appeal did, 
as a matter of fact, have the effect of stiffening the Tory opposition 
to the closure. But the latter was easily carried by the Liberal 
majority, and no response was made by Sir Stafford Northcote to 
the exhortation that he should try to force the Government to 
dissolve. 

This brief outline of the history of the Fourth Party—for it can 
hardly claim to be more than a mere sketch—is now approaching a 
point at which a new, and to some extent a discordant, element must 
be introduced if the record is to be a faithful one. It is impossible 
to write the inner history of political events without touching upon 
personal ambitions and intrigues, because political life is largely 
made up of them, and because they exercise a far-reaching influence 
upon the course of political events in a country subjected to a system 
of party government. The Fourth Party originated, as has already 
been shown, in a political compact made between four Conservative 
members, who agreed to support each other when attacked, whilst 
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retaining freedom of action in other respects, This friendly arrange- 
ment developed, as has been seen, into a carefully planned inde- 
pendent Opposition, which acted on its own account with the most 
dashing energy, not for the purpose of hampering the efforts of the 
official Conservative leader, but with the object of supplying the 
party with an element of boldness and vigour which it otherwise 
lacked. For the first three years of its existence the political activity 
of the Fourth Party was practically confined to the House of 
Commons. But the year 1883, with the events connected with 
the unveiling of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue in Parliament Square, 
initiated an entirely new chapter in its history. The whole story is 
so intimately bound up, not only with the intrigues and quarrels 
about the leadership of the Conservative Party, which were only 
terminated by the Queen sending for Lord Salisbury on the resigna- 
tion of the Liberal Government, but with the ultimate fate of the 
Fourth Party itself, that the greater part of it must be reserved for 
separate treatment. For the present an endeavour will be made to 
explain the incidents which led up to the finale, and to record as 
simply and truthfully as possible the part played in the political 
drama by the members of the Fourth Party. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield in April, 1881, left the Tory 
Party in a hopeless condition. To understand the state of affairs 
then existent, it is necessary to attempt a cursory review of the 
events which had taken place during the preceding years. The 
defeat of 1868 was referred to in a previous paper as a Conservative 
débacle. It was no exaggeration to speak of the disastrous election 
which returned Gladstone to power for the second time in such 
terms. The Tory Party was, in fact, so completely smashed for the 
time being, that the aristocratic section, who monopolised most of 
the high offices of administration, threw up politics in disgust under 
the impression that the party would never recover from the blow. 
Disraeli’s Cabinet of dukes and marquises melted into the air, and 
the leader was left alone, deserted by his aristocratic friends, to find 
a way out of his difficulties unaided. He lost no time in setting 
about the work of reconstruction. Lancashire, free from the in- 
fluences which were the curse of the English counties, possessed in 
its working-men’s political associations the nucleus of a model 
electoral machine. Previous to that time the Conservative Party 
had been managed by a firm of solicitors. Disraeli, with great per- 
spicuity, foresaw that future success lay in reorganisation. He 
determined to develop a new kind of electioneering machinery on 
the lines of these Lancashire associations. The idea was carried 
out with the help of a few individuals, who laboured in obscurity in 
order to achieve the great party triumph that took place a few years 
later. 

When the new organisation gave the Tories a substantial majority 
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for the first time in 1874, the runaway nobility rushed back into 
the fold and secured the lion’s share of the spoils. The men by 
whom the victory had been engineered were forgotten. Things were 
allowed to drift into their former state of lethargy. The party 
machinery, instead of being improved to keep pace with the superior 
efforts made by the Liberals in the same direction, was allowed to 
degenerate into a mere agency for providing the aristocratic leaders 
with opportunities of making show speeches in the country at stated 
intervals. The inevitable collapse came in 1880, but nobody seemed 
inclined to profit by the lesson with the exception of Lord Beacons- 
field, and the death of the latter statesman a year later seemed to 
take away the last ray of hope left to those genuine workers for the 
Conservative cause who had procured the party its former lease of 
power. In 1881, therefore, the Tories were face to face with the 
same danger from which Lord Beaconsfield had struggled to rescue 
them in former days. Tory democracy was slipping from its foot- 
hold, and the party which Disraeli had laboured to make a national 
and popular party was once more threatened with exploitation in 
the interests of an exclusive class—more or less inter-related—of 
amateur statesmen and titled place-hunters. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s death left the Conservative Party without 
a leader. Sir Stafford Northcote, whom he had nominated to lead 
the party in the House of Commons on his retirement to the Lords, 
continued to act in that capacity; whilst Lord Salisbury was elected 
at a meeting of Conservative peers to succeed to the leadership in 
the Upper House. A great deal of intriguing went on in both 
Houses of Parliament, and an unsuccessful effort was made at a 
council of the National Union to carry a proposal for the selection 
as leader of Lord Salisbury. Neither candidate, however, took any 
part in these plottings and conspiracies, and both remained—to the 
very day when the prerogative of the Crown was exercised in favour 
of Lord Salisbury—on terms of apparent cordiality. This dual 
leadership, nevertheless, exercised the most baneful influence upon 
the conduct of the Cpposition. The want of unity of action between 
the two Conservative leaders in both Houses of Parliament brought 
about more than one political fiasco. Dissatisfied with the want of 
energy and self-reliance displayed by Sir Stafford Northcote in the 
House of Commons, the Fourth Party, as has already been narrated, 
boldly gave expression to its opinions at a private meeting of the 
Tory Party. It took no part, however, in the intrigues that were 
set on foot after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, but maintained an 
attitude of neutrality in regard to the question of the leadership. 

When, however, a few weeks before the unveiling of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s statue in April, 1883, on the anniversary of his death, 
it was announced that the ceremony would be performed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the Fourth Party took decisive action. A letter, 
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to which the signature ‘A Tory’ was attached, was sent to the 
Times, protesting against the arrangement, and complaining that it 
had been arrived at without the smallest semblance of consultation 
with the bulk of those who had subscribed to the memorial. The 
affair was described as the continuance of a series of attempts, on 
the part of Sir Stafford Northcote’s partisans, to achieve a perma- 
nent triumph over the majority of the party who regarded Lord 
Salisbury as the natural leader. It was further declared that 
rumours were industriously circulated to the effect that a decision 
had been taken in high quarters to summon Sir Stafford Northcote, 
instead of Lord Salisbury, whenever the country might again require 
the services of Conservative statesmen. And, finally, the letter 
wound up by declaring that it had become imperative to point out 
the intrigues which, since the death of Lord Beaconsfield, had 
paralysed the energies of the Opposition, and now seriously threatened. 
the vitality of a great political party. 

This anonymous communication was followed up by a letter from 
Lord Randolph Churchill that has become historical. It contained 
a forcible appeal to the Conservative Party to put an end to the 
disastrous duality of control by.choosing a leader without further 
delay. ‘If the electors are in a negative frame of mind, they may 
accept Sir Stafford Northcote,’ he wrote; ‘if they are in a cautious 
frame of mind, they may shelter themselves behind Lord Cairns; if 
they are in an English frame of mind, they will rally round Lord 
Salisbury.’ The claims of the latter were put forward very strongly, 
and it was suggested that a magnanimous trust in the good faith 
of others, coupled with an exaggerated idea of political loyalty, 
threatened to sacrifice him to the internecine jealousies of former 
colleagues. On reading this manifesto many people at once jumped 
to the conclusion that Lord Randolph Churchill, failing the willing- 
ness of Lord Salisbury to come forward in response to his appeal, 
was hinting at his own readiness to lead the party. The audacity 
of the proposition, if such it were intended to be, found a certain 
amount of favour in the popular imagination, and prepared the 
way for the position to which Lord Randolph was destined to 
attain in the country. However that may have been, it was clear 
that the selection of Lord Salisbury to lead the Conservative Party 
would have the effect of diminishing the authority of Sir Stafford 
Northcote in the House of Commons, and it was not to be supposed 
that the latter would consent to retain his post in such circum- 
stances. The question, therefore, of a successor to the leader in 
the popular chamber was indirectly raised by Lord Randolph’s 
suggestion, and it was quite evident, from the day on which this letter 
was published, that the member for Woodstock cherished the most 
ambitious designs. 

The publication of Lord Randolph Churchill’s letter provoked a 
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very large amount of more or less acrimonious correspondence. The 
conduct of the Fourth Party in the House of Commons was made 
the subject of violent attack. Its members were accused of having 
been guilty of flagrant acts of party insubordination, and specific 
instances were alleged of the way in which Sir Stafford Northcote 
had been hampered in his conduct of the Opposition by the in- 
dependent action of the four parliamentary colleagues. To this 
accusation a reply was made by one of the Fourth Party, who was 
able to show that, on each of the occasions designated, it had acted 
with the concurrence and approval of the Opposition leader. A 
second letter was also addressed to the Times by Lord Randolph 
Churchill a week after the appearance of his first communication. 
His purpose in writing it was to give, for the instruction of cor- 
respondents who disputed the accuracy of some of his statements, 
an indisputable illustration of the want of unity of action between 
the two Conservative leaders. 

All these events occurred immediately before the unveiling of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s statue. The chief part in that function was 
performed by Sir Stafford Northcote, whilst to Lord Salisbury was 
delegated the purely secondary réle of returning a vote of thanks to 
his colleague. In itself the ceremony passed off without any further 
demonstration of differences in the Tory camp; but out of it arose an 
incident that gave the first stimulus to a movement which has attained 
far-reaching proportions, and has developed into one of the most 
popular and powerful of Conservative institutions. Theidea of founding 
a Primrose League was originated entirely by Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, and to the Fourth Party belongs the credit of having carried it 
out. At the afternoon sitting in the House of Commons ali the Conser- 
vative members who had been present at the unveiling of the statue 
wore primroses in their button-holes. Lord Beaconsfield’s principles 
were already beginning to be forgotten amidst party ambitions and 
jealousies, and the sight of this emblem fired Sir Henry Wolff’s 
imagination with the project of rescuing the great Conservative 
leader’s political ideals from oblivion by founding the League. The 
name came to his mind simultaneously with the idea. He com- 
municated it at once to his friends, and in November of the same 
year it was actually carried out, the founders being Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, Mr. Gorst, and Sir Alfred Slade. The 
usual ridicule was poured upon the scheme when first put into 
execution ; but those who were most contemptuous were afterwards 
glad to become the heads of what turned out to be a party organisa- 
tion as effective as it was novel. Whether or not, however, the 
League has been successful in keeping alive the principles of 
Tory democracy, which its founders were anxious to preserve through 
the memory of the statesman who fought against and vanquished 
the aristocratic monopoly of Conservative power, is a point that 
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may be left for the individual of the present day to judge for 
himself. 

Throughout the remainder of the Session in 1883 the Fourth 
Party continued to act together, its concerted energies being chiefly 
directed towards the amending of the Corrupt Practices Bill. But 
a disturbing element had come into the relations of at least two of 
its members with the first revelation, on the part of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, of an independent and unrestricted ambition. Prior to 
the publication of Lord Randolph’s first letters to the Times, the 
aim of the Fourth Party had been to supply an energetic Conserva- 
tive Opposition in the House of Commons. This common purpose 
involved a revolt against the tactics pursued by Sir Stafford North- 
cote, which—rightly or wrongly—were considered by its four 
members to be absolutely fatal to the Conservative cause both in and 
out of Parliament. Now, however, a new objective had been, if not 
precisely disclosed, at least vaguely hinted at. The compact that 
the political colleagues would stand shoulder to shoulder threatened 
to become wider in its application. Already the supposed designs of 
Lord Randolph Churchill were being made the subject of public 
discussion in the newspapers and on political platforms. There was 
an impression beginning to spread in various quarters of the country 
that he had himself made a bid for the leadership, whilst affecting 
to put forward the claims of another person. The Fourth Party had 
commenced to be regarded in a new and more serious light. This 
band of Tory Democrats who had owned allegiance to nobody but 
Lord Beaconsfield became, now that the latter was dead and had left 
the party without a leader, in the light of recent events, an object of 
increased suspicion to the Conservative chiefs. 

Within the Fourth Party itself this new departure on the part of 
its most prominent member was, in the case of one colleague, an 
innovation of a particularly inconvenient and undesirable kind ; 
whilst another, throughout his political career, has consistently pro- 
tested against the degradation of public life into a mere private 
scramble for offices and leaderships. Whatever private ambition was 
nursed, however, by Lord Randolph Churchill, he made it clear to his 
friends, in his generous and impulsive way, that any advancement he 
obtained would be shared with them. The future fortunes of the 
Fourth Party, and how it came to be finally merged in the ranks of 
the Conservative Party, will be recorded in a concluding article. 


Haroutp E. Gorst. 
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ONCE again we have had proof during the past month of the increas- 
ing prominence of crowned rulers in the control of public affairs. 
Looking back over the last few weeks, the most notable incidents are 
not so much the speeches of statesmen, or even the deliberations of 
representative assemblies, as the utterances and actions of monarchs. 
A new era seems to have been born with almost startling suddenness, 
and it is now impossible for any one who deals with the course of 
public events to deny that kings are no longer a negligible factor 
in the government of the world. It is not, indeed, kings alone 
who are proving to us, more and more conclusively every day, that 
the personality of the rulers of States is an element with which, for 
the present, we must count. Looking across the Atlantic, we see 
how even the President of a Republic, in virtue of his striking 
personality and the office which he holds, may become, for the time 
being, the dominant factor in a country in which democracy, pure and 
simple, has been the undisputed force behind the executive for more 
than a hundred years. It is curious to have to note this sign of the 
times, but it is not one that any observer of the course of history can 
afford to ignore. It may be that the explanation lies in the dearth 
of great men, which everybody laments as one of the features of the 
present age. The fact that Bismarcks and Cavours, Gladstones and 
Beusts, no longer occupy the foremost place in the eye of the 
public doubtless gives monarchs their opportunity, setting them, in 
virtue of the pedestal on which they stand, in a position of undis- 
puted pre-eminence. Be the cause what it may, the fact remains, as 
every clear-sighted observer must acknowledge. 

In our own country, where ‘our loyal passion for our temperate 
kings’ is still happily compatible with our love of freedom, and the 
rights of the individual man, the doings of Royalty during the 
month have not been of a nature to awaken any alarm; but they 
have unquestionably illustrated the changed position of the 
monarchy since the death of Queen Victoria. At the close of 
October, the people of London participated in the last of the great 
functions which attended the Coronation, the progress of the King 
and his Consort through the streets of the capital. It was an 
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imposing military display, and the hundreds of thousands of 
spectators showed once more how deeply seated is the sentiment of 
loyalty in the hearts of the British people. On the day following 
the Royal progress the King and Queen, with all the members of 
their family, attended St. Paul’s Cathedral in State to join in a 
public thanksgiving service for his Majesty’s happy restoration 
to health after his severe and critical illness last June. The old 
metropolitan church has witnessed many services of the same kind, 
but none, with the possible exception of that of 1872, following the 
recovery of the then Prince of Wales from typhoid fever, in which 
the nation as a whole was so completely in unison with the 
sentiments of the worshippers in the Cathedral. Subsequently there 
were the reception by the King of the Guards on their return from 
their arduous campaign in South Africa, a State investiture when the 
honours won in the great war were conferred upon those who had 
gained them, and other ceremonials which strikingly illustrated the 
difference between the Court of to-day and that of a few years ago. 
Then came the private visit of the German Emperor to Sandringham, 
and still later the visit of the King of Portugal to Windsor. 
In both instances all that was done tended to raise the ceremonial 
importance of the Crown, and to draw public attention to the Court, 
whilst in the case of the Emperor William’s visit it was shown that 
all over Europe the highest political significance was attached to it. 
Indeed it is not an exaggeration to say that in the sphere of inter- 
national politics during the month, this friendly visit of a nephew to 
his uncle must be regarded as having been the chief event. 

So far as the incidents connected with the stay of his Imperial 
Majesty in this country are concerned, they were of a singularly 
pleasant character. On landing at Port Victoria, the Emperor went 
at once to Shorncliffe to inspect the Royals, the dragoon regiment 
of which he is the honorary Colonel. The speech which he addressed 
to the officers after the inspection may not have been intended as a 
corrective of German calumnies, both official and unofficial, upon 
our troops, but it was certainly regarded in that light in this 
country. Indeed, after the testimony borne by the Emperor to the 
character of the Royals, it will not be easy for any of his Ministers 
to repeat the old charges against our soldiers. From Shorncliffe the 
Emperor went, on the same day, to Sandringham. As everybody 
knows, Sandringham is not a palace, and the State ceremonial which 
characterises the life of the Court at Windsor and in London is there 
entirely absent. It was as the near kinsman of the King that the 
Emperor visited Sandringham, where he met the other members of 
the Royal Family and a number of distinguished guests, including 
the leading members of the Cabinet. The hospitality which he 
enjoyed was splendid in itself, but it was the hospitality of a country 
house, on a scale of unusual magnificence. The privacy of the 
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visit was so far respected that the Press gave nothing more than an 
outline of the engagements each day. Shooting and walking whilst 
daylight lasted, and musical or theatrical entertainments in the 
evening, filled up the time. There were no public functions, and 
nothing to suggest that host and guest were both the occupants of 
thrones. Yet, all the while, the jealous eyes of the world were fixed 
upon the Norfolk country house, and in every capital of Europe the 
Press speculated as to what might be transpiring there under the cover 
of the genial hospitalities of the place. From Sandringham, after a stay 
of a week, the Emperor proceeded to Lowther Castle on a visit to his 
personal friend, the Earl of Lonsdale. Here, even the suspicious 
journalists of Berlin and Vienna were unable to follow him. They 
could not pretend to attach political significance to the days spent 
in sport on Lord Lonsdale’s great domain. Nor do they seem to have 
been greatly disturbed by the fact that the last host who entertained 
his Majesty during his visit—for a few hours only—was the Earl of 
Rosebery. It was upon the intercourse between the Emperor 
William and King Edward that the Continental attention was centred. 
It was this intercourse that excited the fears of politicians of different 
schools, 

The story that the Emperor’s visit was for the purpose -of 
executing a definite political mission, though widely spread on the 
Continent, was palpably absurd. The indignant denial of the 
newspaper stories to this effect which fell from the lips of Mr. 
Balfour at the Lord Mayor’s banquet would in itself be conclusive ; 
but even without that denial well-informed people must have known 
that a monarch does not settle a treaty with another ruler when he 
pays him a private visit unattended by his chief minister. The fact 
that these stories were current in the European Press is, however, 
another proof of that increased prominence of the monarchy, both 
here and elsewhere, of which I have spoken. The truth is that 
whilst the relations of the Governments of Germany and Great 
Britain do not at this moment present any features of difficulty or 
danger, there is very much to be desired in the relations of the two 
peoples. It is difficult to speak without indignation of the way in 
which ill-feeling between German and Briton has been deliberately 
fostered in both countries. The cruel slanders of the German Press 
upon our troops, and the atrocious lampoons upon the Royal Family of 
the German comic papers, have, no doubt, done much to create a feel- 
ing of resentment in this country. But these things do not account 
for the depth to which ill-will towards Germany has sunk into the 
heart of the average Briton. But for the fact that English journals 
of high repute have deliberately set themselves on every possible 
occasion to excite our animosity against Germany, we should never 
have seen the painful and dangerous state of feeling which has 
undoubtedly existed of late. I shall be told, of course, that the 
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German newspapers have been as bad as the English; that they, on 
their side, have preached a campaign of undying ill-will. It is 
perfectly true. It may even be true that the German Press has 
been worse than our own, has been more bitter and reckless in its 
attempts to create bad blood between the two nations. But supposing 
this to be true, it does not alter the fact that both countries have 
been to blame for the way in which they have fanned the flames of 
mutual jealousy, suspicion, and ill-will. It is melancholy to think 
that for this petty war of recriminatory leading-articles no substantial 
cause can be adduced. We are told, of course, that Germany is our 
natural enemy, and that sooner or later there must be a life-and- 
death struggle between us. The wiseacres who tell this tale forget 
that the same tale has been told from generation to generation with a 
simple change of propernames. There has never been a time within 
my recollection when, according to these sages, we have not had ‘a 
natural enemy ’ with whom, sooner or later, we were bound to fight. 
In my younger days, it was France who filled this réle, then it was 
the United States, and later still it was Russia; now it is the turn of 
Germany. I cannot pretend to minimise the severity of the commer- 
cial competition between the Germans and ourselves, nor will anyone in 
England contend that German colonial methods and German diplomacy 
generally are altogether what they should be from our point of view. 
But when we are told that the Germans have a fixed policy, and that 
this policy entails the destruction of our colonial empire in order that 
Germany may reap where we have sown, I am reminded of the 
nonsense that used to be talked thirty or forty years ago, about the 
will of Peter the Great. Really the world must be short of sense if 
it is influenced by its publicists when they go about, not so much 
meeting trouble half-way as conjuring it out of space, and raising 
every possible portent and chimera dire in order to fill us with 
unfounded alarms. Despite all their predictions during the past forty 
years we have not yet reached the ‘ inevitable war’ with France or the 
United States or Russia, and, given good faith and ordinary ability 
among the diplomatists on both sides, it is not likely that we shall 
reach it in the case of Germany. But if war ever came between the 
two countries, it would be largely the fault of the men who on 
both sides have tried to set us by the ears. It is to the credit of 
the German Emperor that, if he had no other object in coming to 
England, he was, at least, animated by a genuine desire to do what 
he could to assuage the bitterness that has been created between 
the two countries by the mischievous activity of irresponsible 
journalists. So far as outsiders can judge, this was the sole political 
object of his visit to King Edward. All the rumours and specula- 
tions of the Press in different capitals upon the objects of the visit 
we know to have been unfounded. The one fact that is clear is 
that the Emperor, unlike the journalists, wished to remove ill-will, 
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and to create a happier state of feeling between the two peoples, 
and every honest and sensible man in both countries will pray that 
his mission may have been successful. Even if one were to grant 
that we need to be constantly on our guard against German in- 
trigues and encroachments, it is surely apparent that we should 
stand on surer ground in performing this duty if the two nations 
could be induced to lay aside their foolish suspicions of one another, 
and to meet on the stage of public affairs in the spirit of mutual 
respect and good-will in which the individual members of both 
races constantly meet each other in the domain of commerce. Ali 
this may seem very foolish to the pundits of the Berlin and London 
Press, but I fancy that it is what the average man in both countries, 
from the monarchs downwards, believes to be true. 

Following hard upon the close of the Emperor’s visit to Sand- 
ringham came the arrival of the King of Portugal at Windsor. In 
this case also the quidnuncs of the Press, not here, but on the 
Continent, discovered all manner of malign and secret projects under 
the simple visit of Dom Carlos to his illustrious relative. The 
general belief, indeed, among the Continental alarmists was that his 
Majesty had brought with him a treaty ceding the Portuguese 
possessions in East Africa to the British Crown. Every one knows 
the importance of Delagoa Bay and the immense advantages that 
would accrue to us if it were in our possession ; but the indignant 
denials of Portuguese ministers were hardly needed to prove that the 
story of a sale of the East African possessions of Portugal to this 
country was a fable. Portugal is at this moment the ally of Great 
Britain. Our relations are of the best, and they are not likely to be 
disturbed, save by some Continental convulsion which disturbed 
everything. Whilst they remain on their present footing there is 
not the slightest reason why we should not secure from the good-will 
of Portugal every substantial advantage that we can desire in the 
use of Delagoa Bay as the port which affords direct access to the 
Transvaal, The cession of that port to England would probably 
lead to a revolution in Portugal, to the expulsion of the dynasty, 
and to the creation of a state of permanent ill-will between ourselves 
and our present loyal ally. What should be said of the statesman- 
ship which would risk all this in order to secure a result that is 
already substantially attained? Surely it.is simpler to believe that 
the King of Portugal, like the German Emperor, has paid a visit of 
friendship to this country, not to settle treaties, or to agree to the 
dismemberment of his territory, but to draw closer relationships 
which are, happily, already of a very cordial nature. 

Another European monarch has been brought prominently before 
the world of late, unhappily in circumstances of a less pleasing 
character than those which have attended the movements of the 
Emperor William and Dom Carlos. This is the King of the 
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Belgians, who, having recently suffered, under circumstances to 
which it is unnecessary to refer, the heaviest of domestic afflictions, 
was, on the 15th of November, the object of an attempted assassina- 
tion. The attempt was so clumsy that it might be dismissed as 
trivial, but for the fact that the assassin was undoubtedly in earnest. 
The King was passing through the streets of Brussels on his way to 
the Cathedral of St. Gudule, when a shot was fired at the Royal 
cortége. As it happened, the shot struck the third carriage, 
whilst his Majesty was riding in the first. The assassin, who was 
immediately arrested, has been discovered to be an Italian anarchist 
who has been resident for some time in London. He went straight 
from London to Brussels, and he makes no secret of the fact that he 
did so for the purpose of killing King Leopold. Naturally his 
residence in security in the British capital has raised once more the 
question of the sanctuary enjoyed by anarchists in this country. The 
King of the Belgians is not, perhaps, a very popular figure among the 
crowned heads of Europe, but he is unquestionably entitled to as much 
protection as he can be afforded by other countries against the crimes 
of a desperate and reckless class. The various attempts which have 
been made to create an international code for the suppression of 
anarchist plots have not yet been successful, but that something 
ought to be done to safeguard the rulers of the world from attempts 
which are specially directed against them in their capacity as rulers 
it would be difficult to deny. Perhaps the most significant thing 
connected with this crime is the saying attributed to the would-be 
assassin after his arrest. He is said to have explained that when in 
London he meant to kill King Edward at the time of the Corona- 
tion, but desisted from his intentions because he felt sure that the 
English crowd would tear him to pieces on the spot where his crime 
was committed. The scoundrel has endorsed an opinion widely held 
as to the shortest and best way of dealing with regicides; nor is his 
admission made less significant by the fact that he openly exulted 
at the thought that there was no capital punishment in Belgium. 
Other rulers who have figured on the stage of public affairs this month 
include the King of Servia and the Emperor of Morocco. With 
regard to the former, it can only be said that he seems to be going 
from bad to worse. Ever since his unfortunate marriage there has 
been a growing estrangement between himself and his people on the 
one side, and himself and the Czar on the other. Matters have gone 
so far that it is now believed that he contemplates the suppression of 
the Servian Constitution and the setting up of an absolute monarchy. 
If this should be the case, the end of the Obrenovitch dynasty will 
not be far off. The Emperor of Morocco has figured in a happier 
light, and has shown that there is a real foundation for the statement 
that he desires to bring himself into harmony with the methods 
and ideas of the civilised world. His prompt punishment of the 
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murderer of the English missionary, Mr. Carter, showed that he 
dared to run counter to the most violent religious and racial pre- 
judices of his people in performing an act of justice, whilst his free 
gift of a thousand pounds to the murdered man’s widow sets him 
before us in a very amiable light. One may note in passing that he 
has been engaged during the month in active military proceedings 
for the suppression of revolutionary movements amongst some of the 
tribes, and the putting down of an impostor who professed to be the 
true Sultan. The state of Morocco generally is not reassuring, and 
the disturbances in the immediate neighbourhood of Tetuan have 
caused some uneasiness both in France and England. But under the 
firm rule of a Sovereign so enlightened as the present Emperor, it may 
be hoped that these disturbances will pass away without detriment to 
the peace of Europe. It would, perhaps, be straining a point if I were 
to refer to what may be called the affaire Rumbold as further proof 
of the prominence which has been given to crowned rulers during the 
last few weeks. Yet the sensation which has been caused through- 
out Europe by Sir Horace Rumbold’s revelation of the attitude of 
the Emperor of Austria towards this country when things were at 
the worst in South Africa proves the importance which men attach 
tothe obiter dicta of monarchs. Sir Horace Rumbold is a diplomatist 
of distinction who has recently retired from the public service, and 
who has committed the indiscretion—from the diplomatic point of 
view—of publishing a volume of reminiscences. In this work he 
has given the world an assurance that England has in the Emperor 
Francis Joseph a firm and unchanging friend. The assurance was 
hardly needed by those whose business it is to know something of 
the inside of European politics. For many years past, indeed, all 
the world has known how true a friend this country has had in 
the Emperor-King. Unfortunately, the way in which Sir Horace 
Rumbold has sought to establish this fact, however gratifying it 
may be to Englishmen, has naturally wounded the susceptibilities of 
some foreign nations. Not satisfied with repeating the very words in 
which the Emperor expressed to him, in what seems to have been a 
confidential conversation, his sympathy with England in the darkest 
days of the South African war, Sir Horace has tried to emphasise the 
good-will of the Austrian Emperor by contrasting his conduct with 
that of other crowned heads and European Governments. That 
he has been guilty of an indiscretion in doing this can hardly te 
denied. Diplomatists, it would appear, are just as human as the 
rest of us, 

The sensational event of the month has been Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit to South Africa. When it was first announced that the Colonial 
Secretary proposed to abandon for a time his duties in Downing 
Street in order to visit South Africa, and study for himself the many 
urgent problems calling for attention there, there was a widespread 
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expression of approval not confined to any particular party. Every- 
body felt that it was a good thing that Mr. Chamberlain’s acute in- 
telligence and strong force of character should be brought to bear 
directly upon the troubled situation which the war has left behind 
it. Many, too, felt that where so much of responsibility and 
authority was centred in one man, it was in the highest degree 
desirable that there should be a corresponding degree of knowledge, 
not from mere hearsay, or the reports of subordinates, but from 
personal observation and study. It is true that the chorus of 
adulation which went up in honour of the Colonial Secretary when 
his intention was announced seemed to some to be exaggerated. 
After all, men remembered that Mr. Chamberlain was not the only 
English Minister who had gone out to study a great problem on the 
spot, and with the remembrance of Lord Durham’s mission to 
Canada, Mr. Goschen’s special embassy to Constantinople, and other 
episodes in our history, it was impossible to understand why Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa should be described as though it 
were an event of unprecedented and unapproached importance. 
The explanation is perhaps to be found in the fact that now-a- 
days we exaggerate everything, from our rejoicings over the relief of 
Mafeking onwards. Still, it is a good thing for the Empire, and for 
South Africa in particular, that Mr. Chamberlain should have taken 
this step, and there is, happily, every reason to believe that he has 
taken it in the right spirit. His mission, he declares, and the country 
frankly accepts his assurance, is a national one, entirely distinct 
from any mere party consideration. In this spirit the English people 
have accepted it, and I do not believe that a single discordant note has 
been raised amid the chorus of approval which it has called forth. 
Certainly Mr. Chamberlain himself can have no reason to complain of 
the way in which his fellow-countrymen of all parties are supporting 
him in his difficult and patriotic enterprise. The banquet given to 
him by his fellow-townsmen in Birmingham was an honour such as 
any public man might covet. A great warship, the Good Hope, 
the contribution of Cape Colony to the navy, has been set aside for 
the purpose of conveying him to his destination, and though in this 
respect he may have to purchase dignity at the expense of comfort, 
the dignity thus conferred upon his mission is undeniable. The 
King has himself smiled upon the task of the Colonial Secretary, and 
has shared with his subjects in their good wishes for his success. 
There has been scarcely anything to jar upon public feeling 
or good taste in connection with the Colonial Secretary’s mission. 
He has gone forth amid all the réclame that in these days is con- 
sidered indispensable to the success of statesmen and diplomatists, 
and the universal hope is that when he returns, bringing his 
sheaves with him, they will more than justify his journey. 

In the meantime it must be noted that South African affairs 
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are advancing very slowly towards the settlement which everybody 
desires. A vote of credit for eight millions has passed the House of 
Commons for the benefit of the people who have suffered from the 
war. In this vote is included the three millions allotted under the 
terms of peace to the burghers. The representatives of the latter 
in Europe, Generals Botha and Delarey, sturdily maintain that this 
sum is not enough or nearly enough, and they have represented 
their case both by pen and word of mouth to Mr. Chamberlain 
during the month. Having made their representation they seem to 
be willing to let the matter rest until the Colonial Secretary has had 
an opportunity of seeing the state of things in the Transvaal for 
himself. The mine-owners, on the other hand, are openly jibbing 
at the prospect of an increased taxation upon the output of gold, 
and during the month they have sought by every means in their 
power to influence the Government. So far, however, their efforts 
have been without success. Two satisfactory incidents have hap- 
pened since I last wrote. One is the abolition of martial law in the 
late Republics, and the other the offer of a number of the Boers to 
serve under the British flag in Somaliland. The offer, which may 
have been somewhat premature, has been refused, but there is no 
reason why, before long, our late opponents should not be found serv- 
ing side by side with the men of whose good qualities as soldiers they 
have had such ample proof. The appearance of the English edition 
of Mr. Kruger’s autobiography has revived public interest in the 
almost forgotten story of the origin of the war. The book is in itself 
a disappointing one. It contains no startling revelations, and might 
almost have been compiled from the newspapers of the period with 
which it deals. Its author makes no attempt to conceal his antipathy 
to England and to the majority of Englishmen, and naturally enough 
he claims to have been in the right from first to last in all his deal- 
ings with successive governors at the Cape. In short, it is the work 
not of an impartial judge but of an advocate. Yet incidentally it 
confirms the opinion of moderate men in this country upon one point 
at least. That is, that the real turning-point in the history of the 
relations between the Transvaal and Great Britain was the parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the Jameson raid. If the Committee of the 
House of Commons had done its duty, and had boldly probed the 
story of the raid to its very roots, it is probable that the war party 
would never have secured the ascendency in the South African 
Republic, and that Mr. Kruger would never have been able to launch 
his fatal ultimatum against Great Britain. The historian rather 
than the politician will henceforth have to deal with the confused 
story of the diplomacy which ended in the war. For the present it 
is only necessary to note that, on the Boer side at least, the materials 


with which history must eventually deal are being provided in 
abundance. 
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The story of Parliament during the month has been practically 
the story of the Education Bill, and this again has resolved itself 
into the story of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment and the conflict 
which it has caused among all parties. This famous amendment, or 
addition, to Clause 8 of the Bill was moved by Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney in Committee on the 3lst of October. It provided that 
‘religious instruction shall be given in a school not provided by the 
local education authority, in accordance with the tenour of the 
provisions (if any) of the trust deed relating thereto, and shall be 
under the control of the managers.’ The words I have given in 
italics constitute the vital portion of the amendment. There can, I 
imagine, be very little doubt as to the intention of Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney in seeking to embody these words in the Bill. He wished to 
satisfy the opponents of the measure that there would be no danger 
of the denominational schools—the word ‘voluntary’ will not in 
future be applicable to them—falling under the absolute control of 
individual clergymen. In the eyes of many churchmen the amend- 
ment was desirable because of the check that it would necessarily 
impose upon the action of the clergy of extreme opinions and practices. 
Under the clause the Committee of Management would have the 
control of the religious instruction, and the clergyman would have to 
secure the support of at least three of his colleagues before he could get 
his own way, so far as the religious teaching of the school was concerned. 
Mr. Balfour made haste to accept the amendment when it was proposed, 
but he did so in the teeth of strong protests from Lord Edmond Talbot 
on behalf of the Roman Catholics and of Lord Hugh Cecil on behalf of 
the extreme clerical party. Probably nobody foresaw the severity of 
the storm which was to rage over the words which were incorporated 
in the Bill by a majority of 211 to 41. The clerical party and 
certain bishops were, however, up in arms as soon as they knew what 
had passed in Committee, and a violent agitation began for the 
purpose of compelling Mr. Balfour to reverse his decision with 
regard to the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. It was represented in 
some quarters as an insult to the clergy and in others as a deliberate 
betrayal of the cause of religious education. The ‘priest’ was no 
longer to be the sole judge of the instruction to be given to the 
children of his parish in matters of faith. He was to be compelled on 
this question to work with a committee of laymen. Instead of being 
able to impose such doctrines and teachings as he pleased upon the 
children of the schools, he would be forced to submit his views to his 
colleaguesand he might even have to subordinate his opinions to theirs. 
The thought was horrible to those members of the clerical party whose 
object it has been throughout to establish the control of the priests 
in the denominational schools. They refused to listen to the 
arguments of those who pointed out that under the clause, even as 
amended by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, the teaching in the schools 
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would have to be in accordance with the provisions of the trust 
deeds, that is to say in accordance with the doctrine of the Church of 
England. They were not wise enough to see that their hot resis- 
tance to the amendment confirmed the popular belief that their object 
in promoting the Bill was to hand the children over to the priests. 
So furious were they in their resentment at the step taken by the 
Government that they positively proposed to convert a great meeting 
at the Albert Hall, which had been convened for the purpose of 
supporting the Education Bill, into a meeting of protest against 
the action of Mr. Balfour in accepting this wicked amendment! At 
the Albert Hall, however, they were induced to show more worldly 
wisdom than their hot-headed episcopal advisers had done. They 
made bitter speeches, but they ended by accepting a curious assu- 
rance given to them by the Bishop of London, to the effect that, 
after all, the Kenyon-Slaney amendment was not what it seemed to 
be, and that some means of working under it satisfactorily would yet 
be found. So the ludicrous situation which would have been created 
if the great official meeting that had been called for the purpose of 
blessing the Bill had ended by cursing it was avoided, and the battle 
was once more concentrated within the walls of the House of 
Commons. 

There it was waged with varying fortunes down to the 20th of 
October, when the end of the Committee stage of the measure was 
reached. Of the means used by the Government to get the Bill 
through Committee by this date I shall speak presently ; but before 
doing so it may be well to state concisely the purport of the changes 
which have been introduced into the measure during its passage 
through Committee. The latter portion of the Bill has hardly been 
debated at all, owing to the conditions under which the Committee 
stage was brought to a close, but many changes have been intro- 
duced into its earlier clauses. The result of these changes must, I 
think, be disappointing to all parties, and the fear now openly 
expressed by those educationists who, on the ‘hang-theology’ 
principle, desired to have the Bill solely as a measure of secular 
education, is that in its present shape it is hardly workable. Its 
great merit.in the eyes of the educationists of this school was that 
it would establish one educational authority in place of the chaos of 
authorities we now have to face. But as the Bill leaves Committee 
we see that the system it establishes will be under the control of 
three different authorities, any one of which can seriously hamper 
and impede the action of the others. Each school will have as its 
masters, first, the committee of management; secondly, the local 
authority; and thirdly, the Board of Education ; whilst the Church 
schools will be, in some important aspects, under the control of the 
bishop of the diocese. So much for the idea that the measure would 
set up a single educational authority over all the schools in the land. 
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It may of course be said that the Board of Education will after all be 
supreme. But this is hardly a correct statement.of the case. The 
changes made in Committee have been of such a character that 
the control exercised by any one of the managing authorities is 
of a confused and doubtful character, and it is highly probable 
that until the Law Courts have threshed out the various questions 
raised by the measure, the ‘rival’ authorities and the long- 
suffering public will be unable to tell what the Bill means 
and what powers it confers. The Kenyon-Slaney amendment as 
interpreted and accepted by Mr. Balfour on the day when it was 
adopted in Committee, is a change in the measure that is wholly for 
good—in the opinion, that is to say, of educationists pure and simple, 
and of the moderate men of both parties. But it has already been 
whittled down in Committee, and we are promised further changes 
for the worse if the clerical party are able to induce the House of 
Lords to take up their cause. In quarrels between the ‘ priest’ and 
his fellow-members on the committee of management the appeal is 
apparently to lie not to the Board of Education but to the bishop, so 
that the clerical element will in the long run be predominant. The 
only way in which this danger can be avoided is by the adoption of 
words setting forth the meaning of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment 
in the sense in which Mr. Balfour publicly accepted it in the House 
of Commons on the evening of the 3lst of October. 

A small concession was made to the opponents of the measure 
when the Committee resolved that assistant teachers and pupil 
teachers might be appointed without regard to the religious faith 
which they professed; but the head-master must be a member of 
the Church of England, and thus the door is practically shut in the 
face of those Nonconformists who value their religious beliefs above 
their worldly interests. On the other hand, the Committee has 
practically absolved the owners of denominational schools from the 
one pecuniary obligation which would have rested upon them after 
the Bill in its original shape had become law. By the concessions 
which have been made with regard to fees, endowments and rent for 
teachers’ houses, the Church will receive a larger sum than that 
which it will have to expend upon the repairs of the school buildings. 
Thus the good bargain which was made by the owners of denomina- 
tional schools when the Bill was first introduced has been made 
still better by the amendments in Committee. In exchange for 
handing over the schools as they stand to the public authorities, the 
Church secures in perpetuity the maintenance of the present denomi- 
national training plus the right of appointment of all head-masters 
and head-mistresses. It is an amazing bargain, such as nobody 
would have contemplated as possible a dozen years ago. 

As to the means by which the Bill has been forced through 
Committee in spite of the strenuous opposition offered to it from 
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the Liberal benches and the coldness with which it has been 
viewed by a large section of the Ministerialists, it is rather difficult 
for outsiders who try to keep the balance even to say much. 
The method adopted was that of closure by compartments. That 
is to say, a time limit was fixed within which a certain number 
of clauses and amendments, whether they had been discussed or 
not, were to be put to the vote. Im this fashion the Bill was 
finally carried and the Committee stage brought to a close, several 
important amendments being adopted without any discussion at all. 
That this system is a bad one, nobody can possibly deny. But one 
cannot forget that the present Government have no monopoly in its 
use. It was an easy matter for Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to 
retort in answer to the impassioned remonstrances of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government had adopted 
precisely the same system in order to get the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
through Committee. Of course at that time it was Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain who protested against this mode of forcing the 
hand of the House of Commons. They were doubtless as much 
wanting in consistency last month as the leaders of the Opposition. 
But the outside public does not care to study such niceties too closely. 
It cannot see wherein distinctions are to be drawn between an Educa- 
tion Bill and one for setting up Home Rule in Ireland, and when it 
finds the Government making use of the tactics which were employed 
a few years ago by the Opposition, it cannot pretend to sympathise very 
heartily with the protests of the latter against the method which it had 
itself adopted on a former occasion. Two blacks do not make white, 
however, and for the credit of our Parliamentary system it may be 
hoped tbat some better system for advancing the work of Parliament 
will in future be adopted than that of closure by compartments. The 
controversy on the measure will of course be renewed on the Report 
stage, and there will doubtless be some show of fight in the House 
of Lords, but practically the Parliamentary conflict over the Bill is 
at an end. That does not mean, however, that the struggle will not 
be maintained in the country. During the past month the opposi- 
tion to it has been vigorously maintained, and Mr. Asquith in 
particular has distinguished himself by the boldness and ability 
of his attacks upon it. That the opinion in the majority of the 
great towns is distinctly hostile to the measure, and especially to the 
provision which puts an end to the large School Boards, of whose 
splendid achievements in the work of national education every large 
town is justly proud, has been distinctly proved. The municipal 
elections and the elections for the Cleveland and East Toxteth divi- 
sions have shown afresh how steadily and at how rapid a rate the 
popularity of Ministers is declining in the constituencies, and the 
very success of their efforts to establish the dual system of education 
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on & permanent basis in England may be their undoing in the 
country. 

Of the other questions with which the House of Commons has 
dealt during the month only one has arrested the attention of the 
public. This has been the brief discussion on the case of the 
9th Lancers, a distinguished regiment now stationed in India, 
which has had the misfortune to be placed under severe disciplinary 
measures by the Viceroy. The story is a painful one at the best, 
but the speech in which Lord George Hamilton set forth the facts 
must have convinced all reasonable men that Lord Curzon had only 
too complete a justification for his action. The 9th Lancers, after 
doing good service in South Africa, had gone to India and been 
stationed at Sialkot. They had hardly been established in their 
quarters there when the deplorable incident which led to the 
punishment of the regiment occurred. A native cook, who 
had been temporarily employed in the regimental mess kitchen, 
was found terribly injured close to the kitchen itself. In a few 
days he died, but before doing so he was able to state that his 
injuries had been inflicted by two men of the regiment. The 
inquiry which took place into‘the affair was very perfunctory. 
No white witnesses were called, and the result was that nobody 
was found guilty. A fresh court was ordered to sit by the 
Lieutenant-General. This did not sit until, in Lord George 
Hamilton’s words, ‘the clues had been lost,’ and it could only 
arrive at an abortive conclusion. Then another unfortunate in- 
cident happened. Another native, a punkah coolie, was killed by a 
soldier of the regiment who had kicked him violently, apparently for 
sleeping at his post. This man was brought before a civil court, which 
fined him 50 rupees for causing the death of the native. It was 
then that the military authorities at head-quarters interfered, and 
decided that the whole regiment must be punished in order to mark 
the gravity of the offences committed by men belonging to it. 
Collective punishment is in the nature of things always unpleasant 
and inequitable, for the innocent must suffer with the guilty. But 
there are cases in which those in authority have no alternative but 
to inflict such punishment, and the case of the 9th Lancers at 
Sialkot seems to be one of them. Far better that the most 
distinguished regiment in His Majesty’s service should have to bear 
the penalty brought upon it by a few unworthy men, than that the 
whole British army and the British raj itself should have to lie 
under the stigma of doing nothing to protect the lives of the natives 
who are subject to ovr rule. This was the plea of Lord George 
Hamilton in defending the Viceroy before the House of Commons, 
and it is difficult to see how those who desire that British rule in 
India should be founded upon justice can question it. 

Out of doors, apart from the agitation on the Education Bill, the 
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political events of the month have not been specially remarkable. 
The Opposition, it is true, has been engaged in its too familiar task 
of studying its own condition. The hopes that the party might at 
last be reunited, and the ridiculous attempt of the official ring to 
boycott the Liberal League abandoned, were strengthened by the 
speeches of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Ayr, and Lord Rose- 
bery at Edinburgh, for in both cases the speakers were distinctly 
conciliatory in their attitude towards each other. But Mr. Morley, 
at a dinner given to him at the National Liberal Club, hardly 
seconded the efforts of his past and present leaders, by a speech in 
which he indulged in a prolonged series of sneers at Lord Rosebery. 
Mr. Morley professed to be in a genial mood, and no doubt believed 
that he was; but it was the geniality of an icicle. He protested 
against the ‘ one man’ doctrine, as a part of the policy of the Liberal 
party, but forgot to register at the same time a protest against the 
‘anti-one man’ doctrine upon which a certain section of Liberals 
continue to base their policy. The happiest feature of the month, 
so far as the Opposition is concerned, is the fact that all sections seem 
to be united in their views regarding the Education Bill, and that 
most are in harmony on the question of the Sugar Convention. 

Ireland has become once more a centre of keen political interest. 
The judgment in the Tallow case, under which heavy damages have 
been awarded to the victim of a boycotting conspiracy against the 
persons who had made themselves responsible for this interference 
with freedom of trade, has been a heavy blow to the more advanced 
of the Irish agitators. The comments of the Freeman’s Journal 
upon the judgment, more than usually violent even for an Irish 
Nationalist journal, have been denounced with curt severity by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin ; and a widespread conviction 
of the folly of Mr. William O’Brien’s policy seems to be growing 
even among those who supported him at the last General Election. 
It might be unwise to regard too seriously the attempt to create a 
new Irish party in Parliament, formed of those who object to Mr. 
Redmond’s leadership; but it is clear that storms are gathering 
around the Nationalists, and that the ascendency of Mr. O’Brien, if 
not of Mr. Redmond also, in the party counsels is seriously threat- 
ened. 

Looking abroad, the most interesting event of the month has been 
the result of the elections for Congress in the United States. The 
new Congress will contain a reduced but substantial majority for the 
Republicans. The striking fact is that this majority has been secured 
by the personal influence of President Roosevelt, who, after breaking 
with the chief wire-puller of his party, has shown that he is strong 
enough to carry his own policy without his assistance. No President 
in recent times has enjoyed so great a personal triumph. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s views on trusts and on the revision of the tariff have practically 
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been accepted by the Republican party, if not by the nation as a whole. 
The question of Cuba, raised afresh by the abolition of the European 
sugar bounties, is beginning to engage the attention of American 
politicians. The trade of England and of other European countries 
with Cuba is increasing, whilst that of the United States is diminish- 
ing. The fact is as startling as it is annoying to the American public, 
though it cannot fail to see that the responsibility for this state of 
things rests wholly with itself. With their usual impatience under 
anything that looks like a check to the national progress, the news- 
papers are advocating strong measures to put an end to Cuban 
indifference to the commercial interests of the United States, and 
the direction in which opinion is now moving is practically summed 
up by the declaration of the New York Times that ‘the annexation 
of Cuba to the United States is inevitable.’ Sooner or later Mr. 
Secretary Root, or some other member of the jingo party, will bring 
the question of annexation to the front in a practical way, and few can 
doubt the result. It is not in the Old World only that nations 
advance to their desired ends by circuitous ways. 

Public opinion was much exercised towards the close of the month 
by the sentence passed by Mr. Justice Bigham at the Old Bailey 
upon Mrs. Penruddocke, the wife of a Wiltshire gentleman of good 
family, who had been found guilty of assaults upon her own child, a 
girl of tender years. The evidence proved only too conclusively that 
the girl had been treated with great cruelty, and the defence of the 
mother, that she had behaved as she did merely in order to cure the 
child of a bad habit, apparently made no impression upon the jury. 
The fine of 50/. which was the only penalty imposed upon her by 
the Judge startled the public, and caused a widespread protest of 
indignation. It is always dangerous to criticise the action of judges, 
who, as a rule, know far more of the cases with which they have to 
deal than any outsider can do, and Mr. Justice Bigham is a man 
with a very high reputation. But undoubtedly on the face of it 
there is something wrong in a punishment which, in the case of a 
woman in Mrs. Penruddocke’s position, is merely nominal, for an 
offence that rightly arouses universal abhorrence. It is singularly 
unfortunate that this sentence should have led to a revival among 
certain classes of the cry that there is one law for the poor and 
another for the rich; and greatly as all sensible men must deprecate 
‘trial by newspaper,’ it is hardly possible to deny that the protests 
of the Press with regard to this case were not without foundation. 

It only remains to notice the death list of the month, which 
though it does not include any name of the highest rank in any walk 
in life, shows that we have suffered substantial loss. Perhaps the 
most prominent of those who have died during the month was the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the well-known Wesleyan minister. In 
his own denomination Mr. Hughes was a real power, greatly admired 
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for his eloquence and earnestness. He was one of the leading promo- 
ters of that revival of Wesleyan influence throughout the country 
which we have witnessed in recent years. He was not only a popular 
preacher and religious leader, however. A man endowed with more 
than the average share of Celtic enthusiasm, he threw himself many 
years ago into the whirlpool of political life, and took a prominent 
part in the discussion of matters of national policy. Though a Liberal 
by conviction, it was rather as an ardent believer in the Gospels 
than as a member of a political party that he sought to influence the 
destinies of the country. He was not always wise, nor was he always 
successful in curbing his over-ready eloquence and his vivid imagina- 
tion ; but that he was genuine in character, and sincere in his utter- 
ances, even in his moments of highest enthusiasm, will be admitted 
as freely by those who differed from him as by those who agreed with 
him. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, a distinguished soldier, who 
was toall intents and purposes an Englishman, and who had attained 
to the great rank of Field Marshal, was one of the universal favour- 
ites of society, everywhere respected and admired, and his sudden 
death caused a painful impression. Mr. George Henty, the well- 
known writer of boys’ books, had established a reputation that was 
almost unique in his own particular line, a line in which more than 
one name illustrious in English letters has already figured. 
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